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In  perfbnning  this  ddioate  workt  the  proprieton  hare 
had  such  aid  as  they  think  will  waixant  then  in  saying, 
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podtion  as  ftmale  poets.    # 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


tBB  pment  Toliime  it  now  iftiied,  in  aeeorduiM  with 
•  pmrlontiy  amuMuuMd  plan,  of  pnWiihJng  a  nnSfima  and 
ehaap  edition  of  mieh  of  the  poeta  aa  »  diaeriminating 
pnUic  hare  aanotionad  aa  atandard.  In  thia  inatanoe,  aa 
In  aane  of  the  preceding  Tolumea,  abridgment  waa  found 
neoeaaavy,  to  keep  it  within  the  plan  originaUy  adopted. 
In  perfonning  thia  d^oate  work,  the  pcopiietofa  ha.Te 
had  each  aid  aa  thqr  think  will  wanant  them  in  aajing, 
that,  although  the  complete  poetieal  prodnctiona  of  theae 
eelebfated  writan  ii  not  oompriaed  in  thia  edition,  yet  it 
eontaina  all  that  ii  material  in  pieienliig  thdr  high 
porition  aa  ftmale  poete.    # 
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HYMNS  AND  TIRE-SIDE  VERSES. 


VENVOL 

I  mLfm  indited  ^ee  with  can  tad  iMe, 

MjrntdebMks  aDdii&#lMad1ila^fintii 
Qa  agood  miwiion  lUoe  ^  gentle defe^ 
f  glad  tidings  wilii  thee  e^  the 


Thoa  wasi  not  meant  for  riot  and  for  jest, 
Dear  little  book,  all  simple  as  thou  art ; 

Bat  in  sweet  homes  to  be  a  loving  gaest ; 
And  find  a  place  in  many  a  guileless  heart 

Have  not  a  fear !  I  know  that  thou  wilt  find 
Thy  journey  pleasant  as  a  path  of  flowers, 

For  pure  and  youthful  hearts  are  ever  kind. 
Glad  to  be  ^MM  Wt&  lilBfrwi^h  as  oun. 

Sit  down  with  little  children  by  the  way, 
And  tell  them  of  sweet  Marien,  how  she  went 

Over  the  dreaiy  world  from  day  to  day. 
On  Christian  works  of  love,  like  thee,  intent 

Tell  them  of  Him  who  framed  the  sea,  the  Af ; 

The  glorious  earth  and  all  that  dwell  thereiQ; 

And  of  that  Holy  One  made  strong  to  die, 

Sinless  himself,  to  save  the  world  from  sin. 
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HYMNS  AND  TIRE-SIDE  VERSES. 


VENVOL 

I  mLfm  indited  ^ee  with  caie  tad  iMe, 
MjrntdebMk;  andnoirlMadlila^fwtk 

te  a  good  nuMioii  like  ^  gentle  d(et«^ 
IhiiriiHg  glad  tidings  wilii  thee  e^  the 

Thoa  wasi  not  meant  for  riot  and  for  jest, 
Dear  little  book,  all  simple  as  thou  art ; 

Bot  in  sweet  homes  to  be  a  loving  gaest ; 
And  find  a  place  in  many  a  guileless  heart 

Have  not  a  fear !  I  know  that  thou  wilt  find 
Thy  journey  pleasant  as  a  path  of  flowers, 

For  pure  and  youthful  hearts  are  ever  kind, 
Glad  to  bo  fMM  tnA  iSm  «^h  as  oun. 

Sit  down  with  little  children  by  the  way. 
And  ten  them  of  sweet  Marion,  how  she  wont 

Over  the  dreaiy  world  from  day  to  day. 
On  Christian  works  of  love,  like  thee,  intent 

Tell  them  of  Him  who  framed  the  sea,  the  sky ; 

The  glorious  earth  and  all  that  dwell  thereiii ; 

And  of  that  Holy  One  made  strong  to  die. 

Sinless  himself,  to  save  the  world  fixxn  sin. 
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HOWITT'S  P0BM8. 


And  thou  hast  many  a  tale  of  wonder  planned 
With  varioiu  art,  to  make  thy  spirit  wise 

These  have  I  given  thee  that  thoa  ma/st  command 
Glad  smiles  at  will,  and  pitying  tears  and  sighs. 

For  thus,  young,  generous  spirits  would  be  won ; 

And  I  have  gifted  thee  to  win  them  best ; 
Now  go  thou  forth  undaunted,  gentle  one, 

And  trust  thy  cause  to  every  youthful  breast 


Go  forth,  and  have  thou  neither  fear  nor  shame ; 

Many  shall  be  thy  friends,  thy  foes  be  few; 
And  greet  tiioa  those  who  love  thee  in  my  name^ 

Tea,  greet  them  warmly !    Little  book,  adiev ! 


i^tl^'^/.i^t 


(15) 


MARIEN'S    PILGRIMAGE. 

▲  PI&BHGIIDB  STOBT. 

Christianitt,  like  a  child,  goes  wandering  over  the 
world.  Fearless  in  its  innocence,  it  is  not  abashed 
before  princes,  nor  confounded  by  the  wisdom  of  syn- 
ods. Before  it  the  bloodnstained  warrior  sheathes  his 
sword,  and  plucks  the  laurel  from  his  brow;  —  the 
midnight  murderisr  turns  from  his  purpose,  and,  like 
the  heart-smitten  disciple,  goes  out  and  weeps  bitterly. 
It  brings  liberty  to  the  captive,  joy  to  the  mourner, 
fieedom  to  the  slave,  repentance  and  forgiveness  to  the 
sinner,  hope  to  the  faint-hearted,  and  assurance  to  the 
dying. 

It  enters  the  huts  of  poor  men,  and  sits  down  with 
themand  their  children;  it  makes  them  contented  in 
the  midst  of  privations,  and  leaves  behind  an  ever- 
lasting blessing.  It  walks  through  great  cities,  amid 
all  their  pomp  and  splendor,  their  unimaginable  pride, 
and  their  unutterable  misery,  a  purifying,  ennobling, 
correcting,  and  redeeming  angel. 

It  is  alike  the  beautiful  companion  of  childhood  and 
the  comfortable  associate  of  age.  It  ennobles  the 
noble ;  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  new  grace  to  the 
lovely.  The  patriot,  the  priest,  and  the  eloquent  man, 
all  derive  their  sublime  power  from  its  influence. 

Thanks  be  to  the  Eternal  Father,  who  has  made  us 
one  with  Him,  through  the  benign  Spirit  of  Christianity  * 
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VENVOL 


I  WL^m  indited  dioe  with  can  and  l«fe, 
M]rfittidbe«k;  and  now  I  sand  tiae foitk 

On  agood  miaaioQ  liJoe  the  gantle  daife^ 
Baariag  glad  tidings  wilk  thaa  o^  the 

Thou  wasi  not  meant  for  riot  and  for  jest, 
Dear  little  book,  all  simple  as  thoa  art ; 

Bat  in  sweet  homes  to  be  a  loving  guest ; 
And  find  a  place  in  many  a  guileless  heart 

Have  not  a  fear!  I  know  that  thou  wHt  find 
Thy  journey  pleasant  as  a  path  of  flowera, 

For  pure  and  youthful  hearts  are  ever  kind, 
Glad  to  b«  ftoiMl  wif^  lM»«^h  as  ours. 

Sit  down  with  little  children  by  the  way, 
And  tell  them  of  sweet  Marien,  how  she  went 

Over  the  dreaiy  world  finom  day  to  day, 
On  CSiristian  works  of  love,  like  thee,  intent 

Tell  them  of  Him  who  framed  the  sea,  the  sky ; 

The  glorious  earth  and  all  that  dwell  thersia; 

And  of  that  Holy  One  made  strong  to  die, 

Sinless  himself,  to  save  the  world  from  sin. 
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Sii»loid  how  Peter,  boufid  witk  ebatiikf 

Lay  in  the  |iHMHi-wsrd, 
How  God's  good  angel  freed  him  straight, 
And  the  Strang  prison's  iron  gate 

Oped  of  its  own  accord.  ,/^  ^ 

**God  knows  our  wants,"  said  Marien, 

*^  And  in  our  sorest  need, 
Pnts  forth  his  arm  to  rescue  ns, 
For  he  is  meicifhl,  and  thus 

It  is  that  thou  art  fteed." 

**  Let  us  go  hence ! "  the  old  man  said, 

And  o'er  the  forest  sod, 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  quiet  st^i. 

Went  forward,  praising  God. 

Ere  noontide,  to  a  forest  grange 

Tiny  came,  a  sylvan  place^ 
WheM  trooped,  no  longer  fbarmg  mla, 

The  tbrsst's  native  race, 
The  whito  doe  and  the  antiered  stag, 

And  eveiy  beast  c€  chase. 

rTwas  joy  to  see  them  drawing  near 

The  old  man  as  he  came ; 
Aflid  this  he  ttroked,  and  that  he  eifled 

By  some  fhmiliar  name. 

rTwas  joy  unto  the  little  child 

TMs  pl6«MUBt  place  to  see ; 
^^ThisismyiKNntt,*'  he  said,  ^^anibere 

TfeRm  rtah  abide  with  me.** 
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^I  have  no' child  to  be  mine  heir, 

And  I  am  growing  old ; — 
Thou  shalt  be^heir  to  all  my  lande. 

And  heir  of  all  my  gold. 

^  ^oa  ehalt  be  comfort  to  nmie  age, 

And  here  within  this  wood, 
'Mongst  ikitfaful,  gentle  things,  ahak  thoa 

Grow  up  to  womanhood ! " 

There  dwelt  the  lovely  Marien. 

Within  the  forest  wild; 
And  she  onto  the  lone  old  man 

Was  dearer  than  a  child. 

Theie  dwelt  the  lovely  Marien, 
Yet  not  long  dwelt  she  there ;  -— 

The  M  man  died; — and  then  came  fMk 
A  kinsman  for  the  heir. 

A  lean  and  rugged  man  of  pelf, 

In  wickedness  grown  old ; 
From  some  vile  city-den  he  came, 

And  seized  upon  the  gold;— 
He  slew  the  tamed  forest-beasts,  — 

The  forest-grange  he  sold. 

And  witii  hard  speeches,  coarse  and  nide^ 

Away  &e  chfld  he  sent ; 
Meek  Marien  answered  not  a  word, 

oOt  through  the  forest  wenL 
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PART  m. 

Thaouoh  the  wild  wood  went  MarieOi 

For  many  a  weaiy  day ; 
Her  food  the  forest-fruits,  and  oa 

The  forest-turf  she  lay. 

The  wildem  wood  was  skirted 
By  moorlands  diy  and  brown ; 

And  after  them  came  Marien 
Into  a  little  town. 

At  entrance  of  the  little  town 

A  cross  stood  by  the  way ; 
A  Hide  stone  cross,  and  there  she  knell 

A  little  prayer  to  say. 

Then  on  the  stone  steps  sate  her  down ; 

And  soon  beside  her  crept, 
A  pale  child  with  a  clasped  book, 

And  all  the  while  he  wept 

**  Why  weep  you  child,"  asked  Marien 
"  What  troubleth  you  so  sore  ?  " 

At  these  words  spoken  tenderly, 
The  child  wept  more  and  more. 

'*  I  have  not  heard,"  at  length  he  said, 
''Kind  words  this  many  a  year ; 

My  mother  is  dead — and  my  father 
b  a  hard  man  and  severe. 
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•*I  Bit  in  comen  of  the  house 
Where  none  can  see  me  weep; 

And  in  the  quiet  of  the  day, 
Tis  here  I  often  creep. 

^  The  kid  leaps  by  his  mother's  side, 
The  singing  birds  are  glad: 

But  when  I  play  me  in  the  sun, 
My  heart  is  ever  sad. 

**  They  say  this  Messed  book  can  heal 

All  trouble,  and  therefore 
All  day  I  keep  it  in  my  sight; 
I  lay  it  'neath  my  head  at  night. 
But  it  doth  bring  no  cure  to  me  :— 
I  know  not  what  the  cause  may  be^ 

For  I  of  learning  have  no  store! " 

Thereat,  like  to  a  broken  flower. 
The  child  drooped  down  his  head ; 

Then  Marien  took  the  clasped  book. 
And  of  the  Saviour  read. 

She  read  of  him,  the  humble  child 

Of  poverty  and  scorn ; 
How  holy  angels  sang  for  him 

The  night  that  he  was  bom. 


How  blessed  angels  came  from  hewen 
To  hail  the  Christmas  night, 

And  shepherd  people  with  their  flocfei 
Beheld  the  glorious  sight 
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Then  read  she  how^  a  lowing  y<MlU^ 

His  paraots  he  ob^ed. 
And  served,  with  ttorepiniag  wiU, 

St  Joseph  at  his  tiude. 

Then  how  he  grew  to  man's  estatOi 

And  wandered  up  and  down. 
Preaching  upon  the  lone  sea-side, 

And  in  the  busy  town. 

Of  all  his  tenderness,  his  love, 

Page  after  page  she  read ; 
How  he  made  whole  the  sick,  the  maimedi 

And  how  he  raised  the  dead. 

And  how  he  loved  the  children  small, 

Even  of  low  degree; 
And  how  he  blessed  them  o^er  and  o'er, 

And  set  them  on  his  knee. 

When  this  the  little  child  had  heard, 

He  spoke  in  accents  low, 
^  Would  that  I  had  been  one  with  them 

To  have  been  blessed  so  I " 

**  Thou  shalt  be  blessed,  gentle  one !  * 

Said  Marien  kind  and  mild, 
<<  Christ,  the  Great  Comforter,  doth  bleat 

Thee,  even  now,  poor  child ! " 

So  convened  they  of  holy  things 

Until  the  closing  day ; 
Then  Marien  and  the  little  child 

Rose  up  to  go  their  way. 
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As  to  the  town  they  came,  they  passed 

An  ancient  church ;  and  *^  here 
Let  us  go  in ! "  the  pale  child  said, 
^  For  the  organ  pealeth  over  head, 
And  that  sweet  strain  of  holy  sound 
Like  a  heavenly  vesture  wraps  me  roond, 
And  my  heavy  heart  doth  cheer." 

So  Marien  and  the  little  child 

Into  the  church  they  stole ; 
And  many  voices  rich  and  soft 
Rose  upward  from  the  organ  loft. 
And  the  majestic  instrument 
Pealed  to  an  anthem  that  was  sent 
To  soothe  a  troubled  souL 

Anon  the  voices  died  away, 

The  pealing  organ  ceased, 
And  through  the  church's  ancient  door 

Passed  chorister  and  priest 

And  Marien  and  the  little  child 

Went  forward  hand  in  hand 
Adown  the  chancel  aisle,  and  then 

At  once  they  made  a  stand. 

Over  the  altar  hung  a  piece 
With  holy  influence  fraught, 

A  work  divine  of  wondrous  skill 
By  some  old  painter  wrought 

The  gracious  Saviqpr  breathing  love. 
Was  there  like  life  expressed. 

And  round  his  knees  the  children  small 
Were  thronging  to  be  blessed. 
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Down  dioi^ed  the  child  upon  his 

And  weeping,  tenderly 
Cried  <*  bless  me,  also,  poor  and  weak, 

Or  let  me  go  to  thee!" 

Anon  his  little  head  dropped  low, 

And  his  white  lips  'gan  to  say, 
^  Oh  kiss  me  gentle  one,  for  now 

Even  I  am  called  away  — 
The  blessed  mother's  voice  I  hear, 

Itcallethmeaway!" 

So  died  the  child ; — and  Marien  laid 

His  meek  arms  on  his  breast. 
With  the  clasped  book  between  his  hands  - 

Thus  God  had  given  him  rest ! 

And  Marien,  weeping  holy  tears, 

Sate  down  beside  the  dead, 
And  slept  that  night  within  the  chmcfa. 

As  in  a  kingly  bed. 

Scarce  from  the  church  had  Marien  passed, 

When  came  the  father  there, 
As  was  his  wont,  though  fierce  and  bad, 

To  say  a  morning  prayer! 

Not  seven  paces  had  he  gone. 
When,  heart-struck,  he  surveyed 

Before  his  feet,  that  little  child. 
In  his  dead  beauty,  laid. 

At  once  as  by  a  lightning  stroke 
His  softened  soul  was  torn 
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With  a  deep  tense  of  lOl  the  wreng 
That  litUe  ch^  had  borae. 

And  then  came  back  the  timid  Toie% 

The  footstep  faint  and  low, 
The  manfObtle  tsMt  to  jdeuM, 

The  look  of  hdpeldss  wo, 
And  many  a  shuddering  m«msvy 

Of  harsh  tehuke  and  blow. 

No  prayer  of  self-approving  Words, 

As  was  his  wont,  he  Said, 
Bat  humbled,  weeping,  self-condemoei^ 

He  stood  before  the  dead. 


PART  IV. 


Ten  long  days'  travel  Marien  ^ 
O'er  woodland  and  o'er  wold, 

Teaching  and  preaching  by  the  way^ 
Like  Jesus  Christ  of  old. 

Sometimes  within  the  baron's  hall 

A  lodging  she  would  £nd. 
And  never  went  she  from  the  door 

But  blessings  staid  behind ; 
Proud  foes  forgiven,  revenge  withhekL 

And  plenteous  peace  of  mind. 
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With  shepherd  people  on  the  hiUs ; 

With  toiling  peasant  me^ 
She  sate ;  with  women  dwelling  lone, 

On  moontain  or  in  glen. 

By  wayside  wells  she  sate  her  down. 

With  pilgrims  old  and  bent ; 
Or,  hand  in  hand,  with  children  small, 

To  the  village  school  she  went 

She  made  them  spare  the  singing  birds 

AU  in  their  leafy  bowers ; 
She  made  them  Iovq  all  living  things ; 

And  praise  God  for  the  flowers. 

But  now  she  came  to  where  there  raged 
Wild  war  throughout  the  land ; 

She  heard  the  vexed  people's  cry ; 

She  saw  the  ravaged  corn-fields  lie ; 

The  hamlets  smoking  to  the  sky ; 

And  everywhere  careering  by 
The  spoiler's  savage  band. 

All  hearts  were  changed.    Like  ravening 
Men  preyed  upon  each  other; 

Dead  children  lay  on  the  bloody  mould ; 

And  pitiless  had  grown,  and  cold. 
The  heart  of  many  a  mother. 

Wild  shouts  and  horrid  shrieks  around 

Filled  all  the  air )  the  earth 
Reeked  with  the  blood  that  had  been  split  | 

And  man  made  mockery  and  mirth 
Of  agony  and  mortal  wo :  — 
Yet  through  all  this  did  Marien  go. 
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« 

Outrafed  of  hoart^  tibe  child  wmat  0% 

WMfiing  upcm  her  way ; 
And  now  she  aoothed  a  dying  wivteh. 
Then  for  another  lan  to  fetch 

Water ;  and  every  day 
Did  deedi  of  meroy  good  and  nulds<^ 
Thus  journeyed  on  the  iHtyiag  child. 

On  went  she,  — -  and  as  ^le  went  M, 

Men  grew  ashamed  of  blood. 
So  beautiAll  did  mercy  se^m ; 

And  the  wild  soldier  rode 
Slnnk  back  as  sliidcs  a  noisome  beM ; 

And  to  their  homes  once  moM 
Came  mothers  with  their  little  ones ; 

And  old  men,  weak  and  bear, 
Sate  in  the  son  as  they  had  Wont, 

Unfearing  at  the  door. 

On  went  the  child, — and  as  she  went, 

Within  the  Baron's  hall. 
Were  hung  up  helm,  and  mail,  and  fllrdr^ 

To  rust  upon  the  wall. 

On  went  she,  —  and  the  poets  song 

No  longer  war's  acclaim. 
But  holy  hymns  of  love  and  joy. 

To  hail  her  as  she  came. 

On  went  she,  like  an  angel  gooa; 

With  bounding  steps  she  wenti 
Day  after  day,  until  she  came 

To  the  great  Conqueror's  tent 
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There  sat  he,  a  strong'  man  of  blood, 
Steel-mailed  and  scarfed  with  blue. 

Poring  o^er  charts  of  distant  lands. 
For  new  lands  to  subdue. 

Beside  him  stood  the  gentle  child ; 

And  now  he  traced  with  care, 
Measuring  from  river  unto  sea, 

A  fertile  region  fair. 

^  Tis  a  good  land,"  said  Marien, 

**  From  river  unto  sea ; 
And  there  a  quiet  people  dwell, 

Who  never  heard  of  thee. 

**  They  feed  their  flocks  and  herds  in  peace  ; 

The  fruitful  vine  they  till ;    . 
The  quiet'homes  their  fathers  built, 

They  and  their  children  fill. 

**  Even  now  their  happy  children's  joy 

Thee  and  thy  will  condemn; 
Wherefore  should'st  thou  possess  that  land  ? 

God  gave  it  unto  them ! " 

Into  her  face  tlie  proud  man  looked. 

Amazed  at  what  he  heard ; 
Then  turned  unto  his  charts  again, 

And  answered  never  a  word. 


Another  land  among  the  hills 
He  measured  with  his  eye ; 

^  rris  a  stem  land,"  said  Marien 
•*  A  land  of  liberty ! 
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*  There  fled  the  Christiaus  in  dd 
And  built  their  chorchei  thm; 

And  bellci,  upon  the  sftbbath  mora. 
Call  all  that  land  to  p^yen 


"*  Would'st  thou  God's  people  tribokte' 

A  cursed  thing  it  were 
To  make  that  Christian  land  of  love 

A  bloody  sepulchre ! " 
The  proud  man  turned  him  round  aboaty 

And  fiercely  gazed  at  her. 

^  Rivers  of  blood  have  flowed  for  thee !  * 

Unblenching  Marien  said, 
**  And  many  a  Christian  land  hast  tbcfa 

With  Quristian  blood  made  red. 


*^  Up,  sin  no  more !    Tis  coming  now, 

The  day  thou  canst  not  flee, 
When  all  the  thousands  thou  hast  slaiQ 

God  will  require  of  thee ! 

*  Thou  man  of  blood,  repent,  repent, 

Repent  whilst  yet  you  may, 
.And  store  up  deeds  of  love  and  peace 

Against  ^t  awftil  day !  ** 

Up  ftom  his  seat  the  Conqueror  row, 

And  paced  the  uneasy  tent. 
And  ground  his  teeth  and  groaned  ikm^ 

As  one  that  doth  repent 
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Foftii  from  the  tent  sped  Marien; 

And  fDBiiy  a  sammei!^  day 
Thioagiwat  a  Messed  land  of  peaoe 

She  joomeyed  on  her  waj. 


PART  V. 


At  lengthy  alter  hmg  tiavd  pael^ 

tte  eaae,  as  it  grew  kte. 
Along  aheiton  road,  that  led 

To  a  vast  city  gate. 

A  vast  and  populous  city,  whiore  . 

Rose  dcHnej  and  tower,  and  $jfit% 
And  many  a  gilded  pinnacle, 
F^-seen,  as  the  bright  sunset  fell, 

Like  glittering  points  of  fire. 

A  ct^  vast  Mid  p9pa]o«a, 
Wh0HB  Itoopging  noltatoide 

Sent  forth  a  eoniid  atecfflnnsd, 
Strong  as  the  ocean-fl9od. 

A  strong,  deep  sound  of  many  aoQpA% 
Toil,  pleasure,  pain,  ddjght, 

Afld  tnftc,  myriad-n^eeled,  wfaoee  dfa 
Ceased  not  by  day  or  night 
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And  through  the  city  gate  a  thioog 
Passed  ever,  never  spent ; 

A  buffy  mingling  hanum  tide 
Of  thoae  who  came  and  went 


Twas  a  proud  city  and  a  rich ; 

A  city  fair  and  old ; 
Filled  with  tiie  world's  most  costly 

Of  precious  stones  and  gold ; 
Of  silks,  fine  woods,  and  spiceries; 

Ajstd  all  that's  bought  and  sold. 


Thitiier  came  homeless  Marien, 

Came  there  as  it  grew  late. 
Foot-sore  and  weary,  friendless,  poor, 

Unto  the  city  gate. 

There  found  her  a  poor  carpenter 

Returning  from  his  trade. 
And  he,  n^ith  pitying  countenance, 

Het  weary  form  surveyed. 

«  Come ! "  said  he,  ^  thou  unto  my  howe 

Htvfft  go ;  and  of  my  bread. 
And  of  my  cup,  thou  shalt  partake ; 
Shalt  bide  with  me ! "  and  as  he  spake, 

Her  weary  steps  he  led. 

Mttto  an  humble  place  that  stood 

llong  dwellings  of  the  poor 
He  luQught  her ;  bade  her  welcome  tbflM 

Unto  his  lowly  door. 

4 
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-The  good-wife  met  her  with  like  cheer: 
^  And  though  our  fare  is  scant, 

Fear  not,"  she  said,  ^  whilst  we  hav^  food, 
It  is  not  thou  shalt  want ! " 

So  dwelt  she  with  this  humble  pair 
In  the  great  city,  cherished  so, 

As  parents  cherish  their  first-bom  * 
Nor  would  they  let  her  ga 

Thus  for  a  year  she  dwelt  with  them ; 

And  that  while  their  abode 
Was  blessed  exceedingly ;  their  store 

Grew  daily,  weekly,  more  and  more ; 
And  peace  so  multiplied  around. 
The  very  hearth  seemed  holy  ground. 
As  if  once  more  on  earth  was  found 

The  Paradise  of  God. 

Twas  she  that  blessed  the  bread  they  ata^ 
Twas  she  soothed  all  their  cares ; 

They  knew  not  that  they  entertained 
An  angel  unawares. 

With  simple  hearts  that  had  no  guile 

They  of  the  Saviour  heard ; 
And,  weeping  tears  of  joyful  faith. 

Believed  and  blessed  each  word. 

No  more  they  marveled  how  their  bond 
With  plenteous  food  was  spread ; 

Vire  barley  loaves  dispensed  by  ChriiC 
The  fiunished  thousands  fed. 
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With  love  that  would  not  be  repressed, 
Their  kindling  bosoms  burned, 

And  igkong  their  neighbors  poor  they 
To  teach  what  they  had  learned. 


To  teach  how  Christ  unto  the  poor, 

The  sinner  vile^  was  sent ; 
How  Mary  washed  his  feet  with  tears. 
And  wiped  them  with  her  golden  hairs, 

A  weeping  penitent 

And  how  the  sinful  woman  stood 

Unjudged  before  his  face ; 
How  the  poor  prodigal  sped  back 

Repentant  to  his  place ; 

How  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross 

He  said,  thou  art  forgiven, 
And  thou  shalt  be  with  me  this  day 

In  the  paradise  of  heaven. 

So  preached  the  carpenter ;  and  men 

Turned  from  their  evil  ways, 
And  Christian  prayer  was  heard  .around, 

And  Christian  hymns  of  praise. 

Strange  seemed  these  things ;  and  to  the  rieliy 

And  to  the  proud,  'twas  told, 
How  many  of  the  meaner  sort 

Lived  like  the  saints  of  old. 

How  holy,  bUuneless,  were  their  livM} 
And  how  poor  craftsmen  vile, 
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Amid  thBir  fellows,  tool  in  hand. 
The  gospel  preached  the  whila 


Twas  told  of  Marien,  how  she  t 
A  wanderer  none  knew  whence ; 

Friendless  and  poor,  of  mind  mature 
A  Child  in  innocence ; 

As  thofl  twas  told,  some  blessed  God4 
Bat  others  took  ofibnce^ 

^  Why,"  said  they,  "  should  this  simple  child, 

These  men  of  low  degree, 
Thus  preach  and  practice  ?  what  new  fidth 

Is  there,  or  need  there  be  ? 

**  Bishops  have  taught  a  thousand  yeatSy 

And  learned  men  are  they ; 
These  are  mad  doctrines,  fals6,  uniH, 

Devised  to  lead  astray." 

Therefore  the  simple  people  were 

To  a  full  synod  brought, 
To  answer  for  their  altered  lives. 

And  for  the  faith  they  taught 

Much  marveled  all  those  learned  ni6o 

To  see  them  fearless  stand 
Calm,  unabashed ;  with  ready  wil, 

And  language  at  command. 

And  to  their  taunt  of  low  estate, 

They  answered,  "let  alone 
All  prUe  of  rank ;  Christ  chose  the  pOM^ 

To  make  his  gospel  known. 
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**  And  what  are  we  ?  —  Immortal  ■ooLiy 
For  whom  Christ's  blood  was  shed ; 

Children  of  one  great  sire,  with  ye, 

Co-heirs  of  Immortality ;  . 

Alike  yon  both  in  birth  and  death ; 

Alone  our  lot  so  differeth, 
As  God  shall  judge  the  dead ! " 

Then  were  they  questioned  of  old  creeds, 

By  sophistries  perplexed ; 
So  Uiat  their  artless  lore  nnght  fail, 

Their  simple  souls  be  vexed. 

But  they  were  steadfast  in  the  faith 

As  taught  the  holy  book ; 
And  thence  it  was  adjudged  a  crime 

Upon  its  page  to  look. 

And  the  grave  synod  rose  in  wrath. 
And  they  were  judged  blasphemen  dixe^ 

And  doomed,  their  daring  heresies 
To  expiate  in  fire. 

4* 
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So  perished,  for  their  iuth  in  Cbant^ 
This  righteous  ooaple ;  for  Ihek  fom 

Beseeching  pardon ;  blessing  God 
That  they  were  reckoned  tmoog  tiwn 

Worthy  to  die  for  Christ,  whose  ^pkee 

Is  with  the  Holiest  face  to  £ioe. 

Beside  the  pile  stood  Marien 

Weq>ing  sad  human  tears, 
Yet  strengthening,  comforting  the  while, 

And  soothing  all  their  feais. 

And  as  she  spoke,  her  countenance 
With  heavenly  lustre  beamed, 

And  all  around  her  youthful  form 
Celestial  beauty  streamed. 

Men  looked  on  her  with  wondering  awe. 

As  on  an  angel's  face. 
And  pity,  and  love,  and  sweet  remoiMi 

In  every  heart  had  place. 

Throughout  the  city  rang  the  tale 

Of  this  divinest  child ; 
And  for  her  sake  unto  her  faith 

Many  were  reconciled. 

Unto  a^  synod  came  these  things; 
And  ^  here  let  her  be  brought. 
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To  «Mwer  for  heisel^"  they  said, 
^  And  suffer  as  she  ought." 

As  Christ  among  the  doctors  stood. 

So  she  among  these  men, 
Stem,  ragged4>rowed,  «nd  deeply 

In  parchment  and  in  pen ; 
Meekly  she  stood ;  when  they  reviled, 

Reviling  not  again. 

Yet  with  sweet  words  and  argument, 

Rather  of  love  than  lone, 
She  pleaded  for  the  faith,  as  ne'er 

Pled  youthful  tongue  before. 

All  were  amazed  who  heard  her  words ; 

And  straightway  spoke  each  one 
Unto  his  neighbor,  **  Through  this  child 

May  migfaly  things  be  d(Hie ! " 

Then  threatening  words  anon  grew  soft, 
**  And  thou  with  us  shalt  go," 

They  said,  ^and  with  the  poor  and  vilt 
No  Iqfiger  wffer  wo. 

**  Thou  ahaJt  be  clothed  in  purple  robiBS, 

In  gold  and  linen  fine ; 
Shalt  eat  the  daintiest  food ;  shalt  dnak 

The  spiritrgladdening  wine. 

''And  with  us  in  proud  palaces, 

A  crowned  queen  shalt  be ; 
Leave  but  these  men,  for  they  ^are  poor, 

And  can  do  naught  for  thee ! 
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**  Behold  the  stake  at  which  they  ham- 

The  iron  rack  behold  — 
Are  these  the  men  to  make  thee  rich 

With  silver  and  with  go]d. 

''Come  with  us,  glorious  Manen, 

And  in  our  places  high, 
We  will  exalt  thee  as  a  queen, 

Will  deck  thee  royally ! " 


**  Nay,"  said  sweet  Marien,  **  as  a 

It  is  not  I  may  bide ; 
I  am  not  won  with  power  nor  gold, 

Nor  aught  of  human  pride. 


<<  Who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
Will  clothe  me,  even  as  they ; 

Who  hears  the  ravens  when  they  ciy, 
Will  feed  me  day  by  day ! " 

But  still  the  tempters  kept  with  her; 

And  ^Come  away,"  they  said, 
And  she  unto  a  sumptuous  dome 

With  royal  pomp  was  led.      • 

They  showed  her  all  that  palace  proad ; 

They  showed  her  store  of  gold ; 
They  told  her  of  a  hundred  realms, 

And  wealth  a  hundred-fold. 

<*  And  all  this  shall  be  thine,"  they  said, 
^  All  this  be  thine,  and  more. 

So  thou  wilt  bind  thyself  to  us. 
And  leave  the  weak  and  poor! 
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**  Thou  that  art  weak  and  poor  thjself, 
A  crowned  queen  ehalt  be !  ? 

Said  Marien,  ^In  the  wilderaets 
The  Tempter  came,  and  he 

OjSered  to  Jesus  Christ  such  gifts 
As  now  ye  ofier  me ! " 

Those  rugged  brows  grew  dark ;  **  Gome 
With  us,"  they  fiercely  said, 

''And  see  what  never  daylight  saw, 
The  halls  of  dole  and  dread ! " 


Then  unto  chambers  hidden,  vast, 

Mysterious,  &x  from  view, 
Th^  led  her ;  there  was  set  the  rack, 

The  knotted  cord,  the  screw,   ^ 
And  many  a  horrid  instrument. 

Whose  dark  ensanguined  hue 
Told  of  their  purpose ;  «  These,"  said  they, 

(*  Many  strange  wonders  do ! 

**  Look  well ;  could'st  thou  endure  these  thing!  f 

Strong  men  have  died  ere  now 
Under  their  torment ;  men  were  they, 

A  litfle  uhild  art  thou !" 

Then  Marien  meekly  answered,  ''What 

God  suffereth  you  to  dare, 
He,  to  whom  daiiness  is  as  light. 

Will  strengthen  me  to  bearf^ 

"  Come  onward  yet,"  they  said ;  and  down 

Damp,  broken  stairs  they  went ; 
Down,  down  to  hidden  vaults  of  stone, 

Through  vi^rs  pestilent 
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And  then  with  sullen  iron  keys 

They  opened  doors  of  stone ; 
And  heavy  chained  captives  there 

They  showed  her,  one  by  one. 

Old,  white-haired  men ;  men  middle-agadp 
That  had  been  strong  of  limb ; 

Bot  each,  now  pallid,  hollow-eyed. 
Like  spectres  worn  and  dim. 

And  many,  as  the  dall  door  oped. 

Ne'er  lifted  up  the  head ;  — 
Heart-broken  victims  of  long  pain, 

Whose  very  hope  was  dead. 

Others  wiii  feverish  restlessness 
Sprang  up,  and  with  quick  cry, 

That  thrilled  the  hearer  to  the  soul, 
Demanded  liberty. 

With  bleeding  heart  went  Marien  on; 

And  her  conductors  spake, 
^  These  are  our  victims ;  these  await 

The  jack,  the  cord,  the  stake. 

^  And  as  these  are,  so  shalt  tboa  be 

If  thou  our  will  gainsay ; 
Accept  our  service,  pride,  and  power; 

Or,  on  thii^  very  day, 
Racked,  prisoned,  poor,  and  miserable^ 

Thou  shalt  be,  even  as  they ! " 

Bown  on  the  floor  sank  Marien, 
And,  "  Oh,  dear  Lord !  **  she  cried 
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^  Aarist  thy  poor  and  trembling  one 

This  awiul  hoar  to  bide ; 
Let  me  be  strong  to  do  thy  will,        «      • 

Like  him  who  bowed,  and  died!" 

^'They  took  her :  —  of  that  gpisonJioaie 
The  secrets  who  may  say  ?  — 

Racked,  fettered,  captived,  in  their  powert 
The  gentle  Marien  lay ; 

Cqrtiye  within  their  tortore-halls 
A  bng  night  and  a  day  * 
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Tbbit  forth  they  brought  her ;  ga^e  her  wine 

And  pleasant  food  to  eat ; 
And  ^  Rest  thee,  Marien,  in  onr  arms,'* 

Song  syren  voices  sweet 

''Rest  thee  within  our  arms ;  re&esh 

Thy  fainting  soul  with  wine ; 
Eat  and  be  glad ;  forget  the  past, 

And  make  all  pleasure  thine ! " 

''Tempt  me  hot !"  said  the  feeble  child, 
"Take  hence  your^ipiced  bowl ; 

b't  not  enough  to  rack  my  limbs, 
But  you  must  vex  my  soul  ? 


^''Lookat  HQT  iensb,  wMcb  y9  tair^  ton;; 

Look  at  yoqf  bloody  mfik  • — 
•  Taie  hence  your  gjfta,  aod  list  ioe  f9 

To  my  own  people  ]iaok. 

^TovjT  owp  people  let  n^e^go, 

A  braked  Slid  broken  reed : 
i  fer  your  purpoee  em  uiuneet ; 

Let  me  go  hence  wHb  ^peed.'' 

So,  in  her  weakmope,  prayed  &e  ohSd; 

Bat  those  remorseless  men, 
More  dead  than  living,  bore  her  back 

Unto  their  prison-den. 

Into  a  noisome  prison-house, 

With  iron  doors  made  fast, 
'Mmig  felons  and  'mong  marderers, 

Was  gentle  Marien  cast 

Ufpon  ^le  hfurd,  cold  prison  floor. 

Sick  ante  death  she  lay. 
Am  if  God  had  forsaken  her, 

For  many  a  weaiy  day. 

She  tiwNi«lit  oi  ber  sweet  forepHt  lp% 
And  of  tboee  creatuces  scpall. 

Weak,  ^!oodland  cneatufes^  tanvBd  hy  ](0««b 
That  ceme  onto  ber  call. 

Shd  Aoil^t  of  him,  the  foiiea^lq^lf 

And  ef  the  foimt-grangei 
Of  the  delicious  life  ajm  led, 

With  libera  to  range. 
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And  a»  the  thought,  even  as  a  cfaiU^ii 

The  ceaseleM  tean  did  flow. 
For  tort'iring  pain  and  misery         ' 
Had  brought  her  spirit  \o^. 

Whdii  one  irom  out  the  felon  band 

Came  softly  to  her  side, 
And  ^  Do  not  weep,  thou  little  child !" 

With  pitying  voice,  he  cried. 

**  At  sight  of  thee,  I  know  not  why. 

My  softened  heart  doth  bum, 
And  the  gone  tenderness  of  youth 

Doth  to  my  soul  return. 

^  I  think  upon  my  early  days, 

Like  unto  days  of  heaven ; 
And  I,  that  have  not  wept  for  years, 
Even  as  a  child,  shed  ceaseless  tean, 

And  pray  to  be  forgiven ! " 

*^ Blessed  be  God! "  said  Marien, 

And  rose  up  from  the  floor ; 
''I  was  not  hither  brought  in  vain! 

His  mercy  I  adore, 
W^«nt  of  darkness  brought  forth  ligiil!* 

And  thus  she  wept  no  more. 

Bat  «Mv  of  the  Savioiir  tuigfat ; 

How  he  came  down  to  win, 

WWi  lofre^  and  sufTering  mtnMbld, 

The  sinner  from  his  sin. 
s 


How,  not  to  kinp  and  mighty  men 

He  came^  nor  to  the  wise^ 
But  to  the  thief  and  murderer, 

And  thoae  whom  men  despiae. 

And  how,  throughout  the  host  of  heairen 

Goes  yet  a  louder  praiae 
O'er  one  poor  sinner  who  doth  turn 

Prom  his  unrighteona  way  a, 
Than  o*er  a  hundred  godly  men, 

Who  ein  not  all  their  days. 

Thus  with  the  felons  she  ahode. 

And  that  barred  prison  mde 
Waa  ofl  if  angelfl  dwelt  therein, 

And  not  fierce  men  of  blood  f 
For  God  had  her  captivity 

Turned  into  means  of  good» 

Now  all  this  while  sweet  Marien^s  friendty 

Who  in  the  town  remained, 
Of  her  took  painful  thought,  resolved 

Her  freedom  should  be  gained. 

And  &t  the  lost  they  compassed  it, 

With  labor  long  and  great ; 
And  through  the  night  they  hurried  her 

Unto  the  city  gate. 


There  many  a  mother  etood,  and  child. 

Weeping  with  friendly  wo, 
ThoB,  thus  to  meet,  as  *twere  from  death. 

And  then  to  bid  her  go. 
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To  bid  her  go,  whom  so  thejr  loved. 
Nor  once  more  see  her  face ; 

To  bid  her  go ;  to  speed  her  f<»th 
To  some  more  friendly  place. 

Thus,  amid  blessings,  prayen,.aiid 

About  the  break  of  day, 
She  left  the  cify,  praising  God 
For  her  release ;  and  swiftly  trod 

Upon  her  imlmown  way. 
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A  Bow-SHOT  from  the  city  gate 
Tamed  Marien  from  the  plain, 

Intent  by  unfrequented  ways 
The  mountain  land  to  gain. 

With  bounding  step  she  onward  went, 

Over  the  moorland  fells ; 
O'er  fragrant  tracts  of  purple  thymSi 

And  crimson  heather-bells. 


Jojihl  in  her  release  she  went. 
Still  onward  yet,  and  higher ; 
Up  many  a  mossy,  stony  steep. 
Through  many  a  flock  of  mountain 


^ 
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By  the  hilMms  so  dark  and  dM^ 

As  if  she  ooold  not  tire. 


Onward  and  upward  still  sIm 
Among  the  breezy  hills, 

Srjsiaf  for  vciy  joyfolness 
Unto  the  singing  rills. 


The  days  ef  bar  eaptivity, 

The  days  of  fmt  and  pain. 
Were  past,  and  now  through  shade  and 

She  wandered  free  again. 

Free,  like  the  breezes  of  the  hill, 

Free,  like  the  waters  wild ; 
And  in  her  fullness  of  delight, 
Unceasingly  from  height  to  height 

Went  on  the  blessed  child. 

And  ever  when  she  needed  food, 

Some  wanderer  of  the  hill 
Drew  forth  the  morsel  from  his  scfipi 

And  bade  her  eat  her  fill 

For  He  who  fed  by  Cherith-brook 

The  prophet  in  his  need, 
Of  this  the  wandering  little  one 

Unceasingly  had  heed. 

And  ever  when  she  needed  rest, 
Some  little  cove  she  found. 

So  green,  so  sheltered,  and  so  stillt 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  hill. 
As  angels  girt  it  round. 
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Thiu  hidden 'mong  the  quiet  hill*, 
Alone,  yet  wuitin£^  naught, 

She  dwelt  secure,  until  her  foes 
For  her  no  longer  sought 

Then  forth  she  journeyed.    Soon  the  hiUi                          1 
Were  of  more  smooth  descent ;                         • 

And  downward  now,  and  onward  still. 
Toward  the  sea  she  went 

Toward  the  great  sea  for  many  days; 

And  now  she  heard  its  roar! 
Had  sunlit  glimpses  of  it  now, 

And  now  she  trod  the  shore. 

A  rugged  shore  of  broken  cliA, 
And  barren  wave-washed  sand, 

Where  only  the  dry  sea-wheat  grow 
By  patches  on  the  strand. 

A  weary  way  walked  Marien 
Beside  the  booming  sea. 

Nor  boat,  nor  hut,  nor  fisherman 
Throughout  the  day  saw  she 

A  weary,  solitary  way ; 

And  as  the  day  declined. 
Over  the  dark  and  troubled  sea 

Arose  a  stormy  wind. 

The  heavy  waves  came  roahng  in 

With  the  strong  coming  tide ; 
The  rain  poured  down,  and  deep  dark  night 

5* 
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There  stood  the  ho«idle8»  Marieii 

With  bafe,  unsandoled  feet : 
And  on  her  fonn,  with  pittleea  ibrce, 

The  raging  tenpest  beat 

doBfing  her  hands,  she  stood  foiion^ 

*'  In  tempest,  and  in  night : " 
She  oried,  "  Oh  Lord,  I  trust  in  tiiee, 

And  thou  wilt  lead  me  right ! " 

Now  Qodesneath  a  shelving  bank 
Of  sea-drmng  sand,  there  stood 

A  miserable  hut,  the  home 
Of  a  poor  fisher  good, 

Whose  loving  wifo  but  yestemig^ 

Died  in  his  arms,  and  he, 
Since  that  day's  noon,  alone  had  been 

Casting  his  nets  at  sea. 

At  noon,  he  kissed  his  litde  ones, 

And  would  be  back,  he  said. 
Long  ere  night  closed ;  but  with  tlie  night 

Arose  that  tempest  dread. 

It  was  an  old  and  crazy  boat. 

Wherein  the  man  was  set. 
And  soon  'twas  laden  heavily 

With  many  a  laden  net 

<<  Oh  soRow,  sorrow ! "  groaned  he  fartfay 

As  rose  the  sudden  squall, 
Thinking  upon  (he  mothw  dead. 

And  on  his  children  smiidl. 
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^  Oh  Borrow,  sonow ! »  loud  be  cried, 

As  the  helm  flew  from  his  haad, 
And  he  knew  that  the  boat  was  siDfciilg» 

But  half  a  league  from  land. 

- 

"  Oh  sorrow,  sorrow ! "  as  he  sank. 
Was  still  his  wailing  cry ; 

And  Marien  beard,  amid  the  storm, 
That  voice  of  misery. 

1 
• 

Now  all  this  while  the  children  smaU 
Kept  in  their  dreary  place. 

Troubled  and  sad,  and  half  afeared 
Of  their  dead  mothei^s  face. 

* 

And  when,  to  while  the  time,  they  played 

With  shells  beside  the  door. 
They  found  they  had  not  hearts  for  mbCh, 

And  so  they  played  no  more. 

Yet  keeping  up,  with  forced  content, 
Their  hearts  as  best  they  might ; 

Still  wishing  afternoon  were  gone. 
And  it  was  only  night 

But  when,  hour  after  hour  went  on, 
And  the  night  tempest  black 

Raged  o'er  the  stormy  sea,  and  still 
The  father  came  not  back ; 

It  would  have  touched  a  heart  of  stoae 
To  see  their  looks  of  fear  — 

So  young  and  so  fixriom ;  —  theii  wocds 
Of  counsel  small  to  hear. 
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And  now  they  shouted  through  the  stonn; 

And  then  with  bitter  wit, 
As  they  had  seen  their  mother  do^ 

A  fire  of  wood  they  lit, 
That  he  might  see  the  light  afar, 

And  steer  his  boat  by  it 

Unto  this  light  came  Marien ; 

And  ere  her  weary  feet 
Had  reached  the  floor,  the  children  ran 

With  eager  arms  to  meet 
Their  loving  father,  as  they  thought. 

And  give  him  welcoiine  sweet 

Alas !  the  father  even  then 

Had  run  his  mortal  race ; 
But  God  had  sent  his  Comforter 

To  fill  his  earthly  place. 


PART  IX, 

Woe's  me,  what  secret  tears  are 
What  wounded  spirits  bleed ; 

What  loving  hearts  are  sundered. 
And  yet  man  takes  no  heed! 

He  goeth  on  his  daily  course. 
Made  fiit  with  oil  and  wine, 
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And  pitieth  net  the  weaiy  souUi  ^ 

That  ia  his  bondage  pine ; 
That  turn  far  him  the  mazy  wheel ; 

That  delve  fx  him  the  mine. 

And  pitieth  not  the  childiea  nnall, 

In  noisy  feotories  dim, 
That  all  day  long,  lean,  pale,  ttd  ftim, 

Do  heavy  taika  for  him ! 

To  him  they  an  hot  as  the  stoaee 

Beneath  hie  feet  that  lie : 
It  entereth  not  his  thongfata  that  they 

From  him  olaim  sympathy. 

It  entereth  not  kk  thoughli  that  (SM 

Heareth  the  aaSeiei^a  groan, 
That  in  his  righteous  eye,  their  lift 

Is  precions  as  his  own. 

This  moves  him  not    But  let  as  now 

Unto  the  fidiei's  shed, 
Where  sat  his  little  weeping  ones 

Three  days  beside  the  dead. 

It  was  a  solitary  waste 

Of  barren  sand,  which  bore . 
No  sign  of  human  dwelling-plaee 

For  miles  along  the  shore. 

Yet  to  the  scattered  dwelleis  there 

Sped  Marien,  and  besought 
That  isi  the  livii^  and  the  dead  . 

They  would  take  Christian  thongkt 
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So  in  the  churchyard  by  the  sea, 
The  senseless  dead  was  laid : 

«  And  now  what  will  become  of  us** 
The  weeping  children  said. 

*^Um  w£o  will  give  us  bread  to  eat? 

The  neighbors  are  so  poor ! 
And  he,  our  kinsman  in  the  town. 

Would  drive  us  from  his  door. 

**  For  he  is  rich  and  pitilessi 
With  heart  as  cold  as  stone ! 

Who  will  be  parents  to  us,  now 
That  ours  are  dead  and  gone  ?" 

''Weep  not,"  said  faithful  Marien, 
'*  Man's  heart  is  not  so  hard, 

But  it  your  friendless  misery 
Will  tenderly  regard ! 

''And  I  with  you  wiU  still  abide, 
Your  frien^ess  souls  to  cheer, 

Be  fiither  and  mother  both  to  yoa: 
For  this  God  sent  me  here. 

"  And  to  your  kinsman  in  the  town. 
Who  hath  such  store  of  gold, 

I  will  convey  you :  Qod  can  change 
His,  spirit  stem  and  cold. 

"  And  ye,  like  angels  of  sweet  love^ 
From  earth  his  soul  may  win. 

Fear  not ;  and  we  with  morning  light 
The  journey  will  begin.* 
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They  took  their  little  worldly  store ; 

And  at  the  break  of  day, 
Leaving  the  lonesoiq^  sea-eide  shed, 

Set  oat  upon  their  way.  ^ 

Tifong  sandy  hills  their  way  they  woond ; 

O'er  sea-grass  dusk  and  harsh; 
By  many  a  land-mark  lone  and  still ; 

Through  many  a  salt-sea  marsh. 

And  thus  for  twice  seven  days  they  wenl| 

A  little  roving  band. 
Walking  along  their  weary  way ; 

Like  angels,  hand  in  hand. 

And  everywhere  kind  Christian  folks 

They  found,  as  Marien  said, 
Who  gave  them  lodging  for  the  nigfal, 

And  gave  them  daily  bread. 

And  thus  they  pilgrimed,  day  by  day, 

Alone  yet  not  cast  down. 
Strengthened  by  Marien's  company, 

Unto  the  seaport  town. 

A  busy  town  beside  the  sea. 

Where  men  were  all  astir. 
Baying  and  selling ;  eager-eyed. 
Two  different  races,  yet  allied,  — 

Merchant  and  mariner. 

A  place  of  ships,  whose  name  was  knowa 

Far  oft,  beyond  the  main ; 
A  bosy  place  of  trade,  where  naught 

Was  in  repute  but  gain. 
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Thither  they  came,  those  children  pooi^ 

About  the  eventide, 
And  where  dwelt  he^  their  kinsman  rich* 

They  asked  on  every  side. 

After  longr  asking,  one  they  found* 

An  old  man  and  a  poor. 
Who  undertook  to  lead  them  straight 

Unto  the  kinsman's  door. 

B«t  ever,  as  he  went  along. 

He  to  himself  did  say. 
Low  broken  sentences,  as  thus, 

"  Their  kinsman !  —  well-a-way ! " 

All  Iteough  a  labyrinth  of  walls 
Blackened  with  cloudy  smoke^ 

He  led  them,  where  was  heard  the  fbrg« 
And  the  strong  hammer's  stnte. 

And  beneath  lofty  windows  dim. 

In  many  a  dolefel  row, 
Whence  came  the  jangle  of  quick  looms, 

Down  to  the  courts  below. 

Still  on  the  children,  terrified. 
With  wildered  spirits  passed ; 

Until  of  these  great  mammon  halls, 
They  reached  the  heart  at  last,  — 

A  little  chamber,  hot  and  dim, 
With  icon  bars  made  fast 


There  sate  the  kinsman,  shrunk  and  lean. 
And  leaden-eyed  and  old. 
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Busied  before  a  lighted  lamp 
In  sealing  bags  of  gold. 

The  moment  that  they  entered  ini 

He  clutched,  with  pallid  fear, 
His  heavy  bag%  as  if  he  thought 

That  sudden  thieves  were  near. 

'*  Rich  man ! "  said  Mftrien,  ^  ope  thy 

And  of  thy  gold  be  free, 
Make  gladsome  cheer,  for  heaven  hath 

A  blessing  unto  thee ! " 
**  What ! "  said  the  miser,  ^  is  there  aewf 

Of  my  lost  argosy  ?  " 

^Better  than  gold,  or  merchant-ships, 

Is  that  which  thou  shalt  win," 
Said  Marien,  '*  thine  immortal  soul 

From  its  black  load  of  sin." 

"Look  at  these  children,  thine  own  blood/* 

And  then  their  name  she  told ; 
**  Open  thine  heart  to  do  them  good. 

To  love  them  more  than  gold ; — 
And  what  thou  givest  will  come  back 

To  thee,  a  thousand  fold ! " 

"  Ah,**  said  the  miser,  "  even  these 

Some  gainful  work  may  do. 
My  looms  stand  still ;  of  youthful  hands 

I  have  not  half  enow ; 
I  shall  have  profit  in  their  toil; 

Yes,  child,  thy  words  are  true ! " 
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^Thoafool!"  saidMarien,  <* still  for  gain, 

To  cast  thy  soul  away ! 
The  Lord  be  judge  'twizt  these  and  thee 

Upon  his  reckoning  day ! 

**  These  little  ones  are  fatherless,  — 

He  sees  them  day  and  night ; 
And  88  then  doest  unto  them. 

On  thee  he  will  requite!" 

Gave  I  not  alms  upon  a  time  ?" 

Said  he,  with  anger  thrilled ; 
^  And  when  I  die,  give  I  not  gold, 

A  stately  church  to  build  ? 


**  What  wouldst  thou  more  ?  my  flesh  and 
blood 

I  seek  not  to  gainsay, 
But  what  I  give,  is  it  unmeet 

Their  labor  should  repay ! " 

So  saying,  in  an  iron  chest, 

He  locked  his  bags  of  gold, 
And  bade  the  children  follow  him. 

In  accents  harsh  and  cold. 
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PART    X, 


**  Oh  leave  us  not,  sweet  Marien  ?  " 
The  litde  children  spake ; 

*^FoT  if  thott  leave  us  here,  alone^ 
Our  wretched  hearts  wHl  break." 

She  left  them  not  —  kind  Marien  ? 

And  in  a  noisome  room, 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 

They  labored  at  the  Ioool 

The  while  they  thought  with  longing 

Upon  the  breesgr  strand. 
The  flying  shuttles,  to  and  fro. 

Passed  through  each  little  hand. 


The  while  they  thought  with  aching  heaita^ 

Upon  their  parents  dear, 
The  growing  web  was  watered 

With  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  the  sweet  memory  of  the  past,  -* 
The  white  sands  stretching  wide ; 

Their  father's  boat  wherein  they  played, 
Upon  the  rocking  tide ; 

The  sandy  shells ;  the  sea-mew's  scream  | 

The  ocean's  ceaseless  boom ; 
Came  to  them  like  a  troubling  dream. 

Within  the  noisy  loom. 
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Wo-worth  those  children,  hard  bested, 

A  weaiy  life  they  knew ; 
Their  hands  were  thin,  their  cheeks 
pale, 

That  were  of  rosy  hue. 

The  miser  kinsman  in  and  out 

Passed  ever  and  anon ; 
Nor  ever  did  he  speak  a  word. 

Except  to  urge  them  on. 

Wo-worth  those  children,  hard  best^ 
They  worked  the  livelong  day ; 

Nor  was  there  one,  save  Marieh, 
A  soothing  word  to  say :  — 

IBo,  amid  toil  and  pain  of  heart, 
The  long  montiis  wore  away. 

The  long,  the  weary  months  passed  on, 

And  the  hard  kinsman  told 
Over  bis  profits ;  every  loom 

Increased  the  hoard  of  gold ; 
"Tis  well ! "  said  he,  "  let  more  be  spun. 

That  more  may  yet  be  sold ! " 

So  passed  the  time ;  and  with  the  toil 

Of  children  weak  afld  poor, 
The  sordid  kinsman's  treasure-hoards 

Increased  more  and  more. 

Bat  ere  a  year  was  come  and  gone. 

The  spirit  of  the  boy 
Was  changed ;  with  natures  fierce  and  rode 

He  found  his  chiefest  joy. 
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The  hardness  of  the  kinsman's  soul 
Wrought  on  him  like  a  spell, 

£zciting  in  his  outraged  heart, 
Revenge  and  hatred  fell ; 

The  will  impatient  to  control ; 
The  spirit  to  rebel. 

Hence  was  there  warfare  'twill  the  two 
The  weak  against  the  strong ; — 

A  hopeless,  miserable  strife 
Tlutt  could  not  last  for  long ; 

How  can  the  young,  the  poor,  contend 
Against  the  rich  man's  wrong ! 


The  tender  trouble  of  his  eye. 
Was  gone ;  his  brow  was  cold ; 

His  speech,  like  that  of  desperate 
Was  reckless,  fierce,  and  bold. 


No  more  he  kissed  his  sister's  cheek ; 

Nor  soothed  her  as  she  wept ; 
No  more  he  said  at  Marion's  knee 

His  prayers  before  he  slept 

But  they,  the  solitaiy  pair. 
Like  piQring  angds  poured 

Teen  for  the  sinner ;  and  with  groaai 
His  evil  life  deplored. 

Man  knew  not  of  that  secret  grie( 
Which  in  their  bosoms  lay ; 

And  for  their  sinful  brother's  sin, 
Yet  harder  doom  had  they. 
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But  God,  who  trieth  hearts ;  who  know* 

The  springs  of  human  will ; 
Who  is  a  juster  judge  than  man, 

Of  mortal  good  and  ill ; 

He  saw  those  poor  despised  ones, 
And  willed  them  still  to  mourn ; 

He  saw  the  wandering  prodigal, 
Yet  bade  him  not  return. 

In  his  good  time  that  weak  one's  wo, 
Would  do  its  work  of  grace ; 

And  the  poor  prodigal,  himself, 
Would  seek  the  father's  face; — 

Meantime  man's  judgment  censured  them. 
As  abject,  mean,  and  base. 

The  erring  brother  was  away. 

And  none  could  tell  his  fate ; 
And  the  young  sister  at  the  loom 

Sate  drooping,  desolate. 

She  mourned  not  for  her  parents  dead. 

Nor  for  the  breezy  shore : 
And  now  the  weaiy,  jangling  loom 

Distracted  her  no  more. 


Like  one  that  worketh  in  a  dream, 

So  worked  she  day  by  day. 
Intent  upon  the  loving  grief. 

Which  on  her  spirit  lay ; 
And  as  she  worked  and  as  she  grievedi 

Her  young  life  wore  away. 
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And  they  who  saw  her  come  and  go, 

Oft  said,  with  pitying  tongue, 
*'  Alas,  that  lahor  is  the  doom 

Of  aught  so  weak  and  young !  ** 

Alone  the  kinsman  pitied  not ; 

He  chid  her,  that  no  more 
The  frame  was  strong,  the  hand  was  swift. 

As  it  had  been  before. 

—  All  for  the  child  was  dark  on  earth, 

When  holy  angels  bright 
Unbarred  the  golden  gates  of  heaven 

For  her  one  winter's  night 

Within  a  chamber  poor  and  low, 

Upon  a  pallet  bed 
She  lay,  and  '^  Hold  my  hand,  sweet  fi'iend,'* 

With  feeble  voice  she  said. 

"  Oh  hold  my  hand,  sweet  Marien," 

The  dying  child  spake  low ; 
**  And  let  me  hear  thy  blessed  voice, 

To  cheer  me  as  I  go  ! 

"  'Tis  darksome  all  —  Oh,  drearly  dark ! 

When  will  this  gloom  pass  by  ? 
Is  there  no  comfort  for  the  poor. 

And  for  the  young  who  die ! " 

Down  by  her  side  knelt  Marien, 

And  kissed  her  fading  cheek. 
Then  of  the  loving  Saviour, 

In  low  tones  'gan  to  speak. 
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She  told  of  Lazarus,  how  he  lajy 

A  beggar  mean  and  poor, 
And  died,  in  misery  and  want, 

Beside  the  rich  man's  door. 

Yet  how  the  blessed  angels  came, 

To  bear  his  soul  on  high, 
Within  the  glorious  courts  of  heaven, 

On  Abraham's  breast  to  lie. 


She  told  how  children,  when  they  die. 

Yet  higher  glory  win. 
And  see  the  Father  face  to  face, 

Unsoiled  by  tainting  sin. 

<<  Blessed  be  God ! "  the  child  began, 

<*I  doubt  not,  neither  fear. 
All  round  about  the  bed,  behold. 

The  angel-bands  appear ! 

^  I  go ! — yet  still,  dear  Marien, 
One  last  boon  let  me  win !  — 

Seek  out  the  poor  lost  prodigal. 
And  bring  him  back  from  sin ! 

** I  go !  I  go! "  and  angels  bright, 

The  spirit  bare  away : — 
On  earth  'twas  darksome,  dreary  night, 

In  heaven  'twas  endless  day ! 

—  And  now,  upon  that  selfsame  ni^t. 

Within  a  carved  bed, 
Lay  the  rich  kinsman  wrapt  in  lawn. 

With  pillows  'neath  his  head. 
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Scheming^eep  schemes  of  gold,  he  lay 

All  in  that  lordly  room ; 
Blessing  himself  that  he  had  storea 

For  many  years  to  come. 

Jost  then  an  awful  form  spake  low, 

A  form  that  none  might  see : 
«  Thou  fool,  this  very  night,  thy  soul 

Shall  be  required  of  thee ! " 

And  when  into  that  chamber  fair 

Stole  in  the  morning  ray, 
A  lifeless  corpse,  upon  his  bed. 

The  miser  kinsman  lay. 

— Beside  his  door  stood  solemn  mutes ; 

And  chambers  high  and  dim, 
Where  hung  was  pall,  and  mourning  lights 

Made  show  of  grief  for  him. 

Full  fifty  muffled  mourners  stood, 

Around  the  scutcheoned  bed. 
That  held  the  corse,  as  if,  mdeed, 

A  righteous  man  were  dead. 

Within  a  tomb,  which  he  had  boiit, 

Of  costly  marble-stone. 
They  buried  him,  and  plates  of  brass 

His  name  and  wealth  made  known. 

A  coffin  of  the  meanest  wood. 

The  little  child  received ; 
And  o'er  that  humble,  nameless  gnY% 

No  hooded  mourner  grieved. 
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Only  kind  Marien  wept  such  tears, 
As  the  dear  Saviour  shed, 

When  in  the  house  of  Bethany 
He  mourned  for  Lazarus  dead. 


PART  XI. 


Now  from  the  miser  kinsman's  houae 
Came  many  a  jovial  sound ; 

And  lavish  heirs  had  spent  his  gold. 
Ere  twelve  months  had  gone  round. 

That  while  within  the  busy  town 
Dwelt  Marien ;  and  each  day, 

In  some  good  deed  of  Christian  love 
And  mercy,  passed  away. 

For  many  an  abject  dweller  there. 
Grief-bowed  and  labor-spent. 

Groaned  forth,  amid  his  little  ones, 
To  heaven  his  sad  lament ; 

And  unto  such,  to  raise,  to  cheer. 
The  sent  of  God,  she  went 

But  she  who,  even  as  they,  was  poor, 
Failed  not  of  daily  bread ; 

A  stranger,  many  took  her  in. 
And  warmed,  and  clothed,  and  fed 
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And  wheiML  sickness  sore  befell, 

And  nigh  to  death  she  lay, 
Kind  hearts  there  were  who  came  to  her. 

And  watched  her  night  and  day. 

And  afterwards,  when  evil  men 

Doomed  her  in  bonds  to  lie, 
Many  a  true,  noble  friend  arose, 

Willing  for  her  to  die. 

Oh,  blessed  Christian  hearts,  who  thus 

Unto  this  little  one 
Did  deeds  of  love ;  for  as  to  Christ 

These  righteoos  works  were  done  I 
And  they  who  blessed  her,  for  themBelfM 

A  tedbld  blessing  won ! 

Thus  dwelt  sweet  Marien  in  the  town 

For  many  a  passing  year ; 
Yet  of  the  poor,  lost  prodigal 

No  tidings  could  she  hear. 

She  found  him  not ;  but  yet  she  fband 

Others  who,  even  as  he, 
Had  gone  astray,  and  pined  forlorn 

In  hopeless  misery. 

To  these  repentant,  outcast  ones. 

She  spake  kind  words  of  grace, 
And  led  them  back,  with  yearning  heai(% 

To  seek  the  father's  face ; 
To  find  forgiveness  in  His  heart, 

And  love  in  His  embrace. 
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Oh  blessed,  blessed  Marien ! 

—  But  let  us  now  recall 
Whate'er  had  happed  of  change  and  wo 

Unto  the  prodigal. 

He  saw  his  little  sister  pine ; 

He  saw  her  silent  wo ; 
He  saw  her  strength  decline,  yet  still 

Her  weary  labor  grow. 

As  this  he  saw,  yet  more  and  more 

He  hated  that  hard  man. 
With  whom  their  cheerless  misery, 

Their  daily  tasks  began. 

And  even  to  true  Marien, 

He  bare  an  altered  mind :  — 
Alas,  that  injuries  should  make 

£^  loving  hearts  unkind ! 

But  so  it  is !  and  when  the  twain 

To  cheer  his  spirit  strove. 
His  wrath  arose,  and  he  repeUed 

Their  patient  deeds  of  love. 

Then  evil  men  assailed  his  youth ; 

And  he  who  was  so  frail 
In  suffering,  'gainst  the  tempter's  might 

Was  feeble  to  prevail.  - 

He  was  their  easy  prey ;  their  tool ; 

And  bravely  clothed  and  fed ; 
In  desperate  scenes,  'mid  desperate  meiij 

A  lawless  life  he  led. 
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Yet  often  to  his  sool  came  badt 

Sweet  memory  of  the  time, 
When  he,  a  happy  thoughtless  child, 

Had  knowledge  of  no  crime. 

And  like  a  heavier,  wearier  wo. 

Than  labor  night  and  day, 
The  consciousness  of  evil  deeds 

Upon  his  spirit  lay. 

He  thought  of  slighted  Marien, 

And  of  the  sister  meek ; 
Of  the  thin  l^ds  that  plied  the  loam* 

And  of  the  faded  cheek ; 
Yet  how  he  had  deserted  them. 

The  faithful  and  the  weak ! 

He  heard  his  loving  parent's  voice 

Reproach  him  in  his  sleep ; 
And  conscience,  that  stem  boeom-fiiitt^ 

Ceaseless  upbraidings  keep. 

Yet,  for  the  hated  kinsman's  sake, 

Neither  would  he  regard ; 
And,  because  man  was  hard  to  him. 

Made  his  own  nature  hard. 

Thus  doing  outrage  to  his  soul, 

By  chance  he  went  one  day 
Through  the  brown  trodden  churchyard, 

The  litde  sister  lay. 

A  sexton  there  at  work  he  found ; 
And  whv  he  turned  the  mould 
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So  carefully,  he  asked,  since  there 
No  name  the  tenant  told. 

Replied  he,  ^  In  this  wide  churchyard 
I  know  each  separate  mound ; 

Yet  unto  me  that  little  grave 
Alone  seems  holy  ground." 

And  then  he  told  of  Marien, 
And  how  she  there  had  wept 

Over  the  child,  that  'neath  the  mould, 
In  dreamless  quiet  slept 

*'  A  little,  friendless  pauper  child, 
She  lieth  here,"  said  he ; 

**  Yet  not  a  grave  in  all  the  ground 
Like  this  affecteth  me ! " 

Saying  this,  he  wiped  a  tear  aside. 
And  turned  him  from  the  place; 

And,  in  the  skirts  of  his  rich  robe. 
The  brother  hid  his  face. 

— He  left  the  town ;  and  in  a  ship, 
Bound  for  a  far-off  strand, 

He  took  his  voyage ;  but  distress 
Pursued  her  from  the  land. 

At  first  disease  was  'mong  her  men ; 

And  suffering  long  and  sore. 
In  midst  of  joyless,  suffering  mates, 

Forlorn  and  sad  he  bore. 


ff-^ 
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Next  mutiny  brake  forth ;  and  then 

That  miserable  ship, 
As  if  there  were  no  port  for  her, 
Without  a  wind  the  sails  to  stir, 

Lay  moveless  on  the  deepw 

As  Jonah,  fleeing  from  the  Lord, 

The  sool-struck  penitent 
Lay  self'^sondemned,  believing  all 

On  his  account  were  sent 

Anon  a  tempest  rose,  and  drove 

The  ship  before  the  gale 
For  three  long  days ;  and  bore  away 

Her  rudder,  mast,  and  saiL 

On  the  fourth  night  dark  land  appeared, 
And  the  strained  vessel  bore 

Right  on  the  rocky  reef,  and  lay 
A  wreck  upon  Ihe  shore. 

At  daybreak  only  he  remained 
To  note  the  vessel's  fates — 

Th&  Crusoe  of  a  desert  isle, 
Abject  and  desolate. 

—  The  world  went  on  as  it  was  wont, 

And  in  the  city  street. 
And  in  the  busy  market-place. 

Did  thronging  thousands  meet 

Upon  the  hearths  of  poor  men's  homes 
Good  neighbors  met  at  night ; 

And  kindness  and  companionship 
Made  wo  and  labor  light 
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The  loneliest  hut  among  the  hills 
To  human  hearts  was  known ; 

And  even  in  kingly  palaces, 
Men  might  not  dwell  alone. 

The  world  went  on  as  it  was  wont ; 

And  no  man  knew  the  while 
Of  that  poor  lonely  prodigal, 

Upon  his  lonely  isle. 

He  clomb  the  cliffs  to  look  afar 

Over  the  distant  sea ; 
If,  please  God,  for  his  rescuing 

A  coming  sail  might  be. 

He  lit  his  beacon  fires  at  night; 

He  hoisted  signals  high ; — 
But  the  world  went  on  as  it  was  wont. 

And  not  a  ship  sailed  by. 

He  was  not  missed  among  his  kind,— 

Man  had  forgot  his  name ; 
But  unto  Him  who  cares  for  all, 
Who  sees  the  little  sparrow  fall, 
His  lonely  misery  came. 

God  saw  him ;  saw  his  broken  heart, 

His  cheerless  solitude. 
Saw  how  his  human  pride  was  gone. 

His  human  will  subdued. 

Saw  him  and  loved  him.    Broken  beai^ 
Look  up !  the  Father's  voice 

Calleth  thee  from  thy  depths  of  wo, 
And  biddeth  thee  rejoice ! 
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-r-Now  Marien  from  the  trading  town 

Had  voyaged ;  sent  of  Heaven 
She  knew  not  whither ;  and  the  ship, 

Which  with  long  storm  had  striven, 
At  length  upon  a  glorious  isle 

Amid  the  seas  was  driven ; 

Where  dwelt  a  gentle  race  at  rest 

Amid  their  flowery  wilds, 
Unknown  to  all  the  world,  with  hearts 

As  simple  as  a  child's. 

With  them  abode  sweet  Marien : 

But  now  it  chanced  one  day. 
As  in  a  slender  carved  boat 

Upon  the  shore  she  lay, 
A  strong  wind  came,  and  filled  the  sail^ 

And  bare  her  thence  away. 

She  had  no  fear,  true  Marien ;  — 

That  God  was  good,  she  knew, 
And  even  then  had  sent  her  forth 

Some  work  of  love  to  da 

The  prodigal  upon  his  rock 

Was  kneeling,  and  his  prayer 
For  confidence  in  heaven,  arose 

Upon  the  evening  air, 
Just  as  the  little  boat  approached 

The  island  bleak  and  bare. 

The  boat  ran  up  a  creek,  as  if 

Twere  steered  by  angels  good ; 
And  ere  the  evening  prayer  was  done 

Beside  the  youth  she  stood. 

7* 
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The  chiefest  joy  it  hath  not  words 

Its  deep  excess  to  say ; 
And  as  if  he  had  seen  a  sprite, 

His  spirit  died  away. 

Then  with  clasped  hands,  and  broken  Bpeech, 
And  tears  that  ceaseless  flowed, 

He  poured  forth  from  his  full  heart 
A  fervent  praise  of  God. 


PART  XIL 


"  But  let  us  hence,**  said  Marien ; 

And  with  the  earliest  mom, 
Within  the  slender  carved  boat, 

They  left  the  isle  forlorn. 

A  light  breeze  from  the  desert  shore 

Over  the  waters  blew, 
And  the  little  boat  sailed  on  before. 

Till  the  isle  was  out  of  view. 


As  friends  long  parted,  met  once  more, 
They  sat ;  and  of  times  gone, 

And  of  the  blessed  dead  conversed, 
As  the  slender  boat  sailed  on, 
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And  as  they  sailed,  sweet  Maiien 

Over  the  Gospel  bent, 
And  read  of  joy  that  is  in  heaven 

O^  skiners  that  rq>ent : 

And  of  the  weaiy  j^digal 
Returning,  bowed  with  shame, 

And  the  good  father  hastening  f<»rth 
To  meet  him  as  he  came ; 

And  how  he  bade  the  fairest  robe 
Be  brou^t;  the  golden  ring ; 

Shoes  for  the  feet ;  and  music  sweet. 
As  if  to  hail  a  king. 

«For  this,  my  son,"  said  he,  "was  dead, 

And  is  alive ;  is  found. 
Who  was  long  lost ;  tis  meet,  therefore, 

'fhat  stintless  joy  abound !  * 

**0h,  child  of  wo,"  said  Marien, 

"  Look  up,  for  thou  art  he ; 
And  round  about  the  fathei's  throne 

Many  rejoice  for  thee ! " 

"  Oh  Lord,  I  bless  thee,"  said  the  youth, 

"That  of  thy  mercy  grea^ 
Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  rescue  me 

From  my  forlorn  estate ! 
And  henceforth,  to  thy  work  of  love 

Myself  I  dedicate ! 

"  The  meanest  of  thy  creatures,  low 
I  bend  before  thy  throne, 
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And  offer  my  poor  self,  to  make 
Thy  loving  kindness  known ! 

*^  Oh  father,  give  me  words  of  power. 

The  stony  hearts  to  move  ; 
Give  me  prevailing  eloquence. 

To  publish  forth  thy  love ! 

**  Thy  love  which  wearieth  not ;  which  likft 

Thy  sun,  on  all  doth  shine ! 
Oh  Father,  let  me  worship  Thee 
Through  life,  by  gladly  serving  Thee ! 
I  love  not  life ;  I  ask  not  wealth ; 
My  heart  and  soul,  my  youth  and  health. 

My  life,  oh  Lord,  are  thine ! " 

So  spake  the  youth ;  but  now  the  boat 

The  glorious  island  neared. 
Which,  like  a  cloudland  realm  of  bliss, 

Above  the  sea  appeared. 

Skyward  rose  sunny  peaks,  pale-hued 

As  if  of  opal  glow ; 
And  crested  palms,  broad-leaved  and  tall. 

In  valleys  grew  below. 

A  lovely  land  of  flowers,  as  fair 

As  Paradise,  ere  sin 
And  sorrow,  that  corrupting  pair, 

With  death  had  entered  in. 


A  lovely  land !  —  "  And  even  now,* 
Cried  Marien,  ^'see  they  come, 

Children  of  love,  my  brother,  now 
To  bid  thee  welcome  home ! 
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*For  these^  God  kept  thee  in  the  wild. 

From  sinful  men  apart ! 
For  these,  his  people,  through  dislTeH^ 

Made  pure  thy  tnftting  heart! 


*<  Thy  work  is  here !    Go  forth,  'mid 
Meek  children  of  the  sun, 

Oh  servant  of  the  Lord,  and^  tell 
What  He  for  thee  hath  done!" 


Down  to  the  shore  the  thousands  came^ 

A  joyous,  peaceful  host, 
To  welcome  Marien  back,  whom  they 

Had  sorrowed  for  as  lost 

*  And  welcome  to  thee,  little  child !  ** 
They  sang  forth  sweet  and  clear  $ 

^  And  welcome  to  the  stranger  poor, 
Who  Cometh  with  thee  heref  *• 

And  then  they  brought  him  silken  cloth. 

Since  he  was  meanly  dressed ; 
And  juicy,  mellow  fruits  to  eat, 
And  perfumed  waters  fat  his  feet, 
And  mats  whereon  to  rest 

And  ever  as  they  served  him, 
They  sang  forth  sweet  and  low, 

^  Would  this  repose  might  solace  thee, 
These  apples  culre  thy  wo ! " 


And  though  the  twain  knew  not  their 

Yet  well  they  understood 
The  looks  of  love  that  welcomed  them, 

Their  actions  kind  and  good. 
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With  them  for  many  a  yeai  abode 
The  youth,  and  learned  their  tongue ;  * 

And  with  the  sound  jf  Christian  praise 
The  hills  and  vallejrs  rung. 

Oh  beautiful  beyond  all  lands 

That  lay  beneath  the  moon, 
Was  that  fair  isle  of  Christian  love. 

Of  Christian  virtues  boon. 

A  joyful  people  there  they  dwelt, 

Unsuffering  from  their  birth ; 
Of  simplest  life ;  benignly  wise ; 
-^ "     As  angels  on  the  earth. 

And  with  them  dwelt  the  holy  youth, 
Their  chief,  their  priest,  their  friend. 

Beloved  aad  loving,  for  their  sakes 
Willing  himself  to  spend. 

Like  to  some  ancient  church  of  Christ, 
From  worldly  taint  kept  free, 

Lay  this  delicious  isle  of  love 
Amid  its  summer  sea. 

But  now  the  work  he  had  to  do 

Was  done ;  and  ere  his  day 
Approached  its  noon,  his  strength,  his  lif^ 

Was  wearing  fast  away. 


«•# 


They  saw  his  cheek  grow  thin  and  pate; 

His  loving  eye  grow  dim ; 
And  with  surpassing  tenderness 

They  sorrowed  over  him 


*- 
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« 

Old  men,  and  youths,  and  women  meek| 
•  And  children  wild  and  young, 
Followed  his  steps  with  watchfiil  cara^ 
And  weeping  round  him  hung. 

In  flowery  thickets  of  the  hills 
Sad  mourners  knelt  in  prayer, 

That  God  this  servant  so  revered, 
This  friend  beloved  would  spare. 

And  round  about  his  feet  they  sat, 

Observant,  meek,  and  still, 
To  gather  up  his  latest  words. 

To  do  his  slightest  will. 

Now  all  this  while  good  Marien 
Had  wandered  far  and  wide, 

Through  divers  realms,  for  many  a  yew. 
The  hand  of  Heaven  her  guide. 

And  now  unto  the  glorious  isle 

She  came ;  but  on  the  shore 
She  saw  no  wandering  company. 

As  she  had  seen  before. 

'TWAS  Sabbath  eve,  and  o'er  the  isle 

A  solemn  stillness  lay ; 
A  stillness,  how  unlike  the  calm 

Of  many  a  Sabbath  day ; 

A  hush,  as  of  suspended  breath, 
Ere  some  great  grief  began ; 

For  the  mournful  people  silently 
Stood  round  the  dying  man. 
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Thitw^  the  still  vales  went  Marien, 
And  csme  at  length  to  where, 

lifid  flowering  trees,  knelt  many  a  oner 
In  agony  of  prayer. 

Onward  she  went,  not  many  steps, 
With  heart  of  monmful  rath, 

When,  like  a  dying  angel  laid. 
She  saw  the  holy  youth. 

With  closed  eyes  and  pallid  lips 

He  lay,  as  one  whose  life 
Meeteth  with  death,  yet  waiteth  still 

The  last  conflicting  strife. 

Beside  him  knelt  she  on  the  tmf, 

And  spoke  in  accents  low 
Words  of  strong  love,  which  like  new  lijfo 

Seemed  through  the  frame  to«go. 

He  raised  himself,  and  blessing  God, 

That  He  of  him  had  care, 
And  now  in  his  dark  trial-hour. 

Had  sent  his  angel  there ; 

With  low-toned  voice,  more  musical 
Than  softest  lute  could  make, 

Looking  upon  his  weeping  friends 
With  fervent  love,  he  spake. 


^  Oh  frieflds,  beloved  friends !  weep  not; 

Nor  be  oppressed  with  wo ; 
Tis  of  His  will,  who  doeth  right 

That  I  am  called  to  go ! 
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Fain  would  I  tany,  but  Cbe  ciy 
Hath  soanded  in  mine  euv 

'Haste  to  depatty  the  Lord  hetb need 
Of  thee  no  longer  hefe ! ' 

^  Eien  like  the  master  whom  I  serve, 

I  pray  ye  not  to  grieve ; 
Brttas  ye  hare  believed  in  me. 

Also  in  Him  believe  I 


**  I  go,  bat  leave  yon  not  forlorn, 
As  sheep  without  a  guide ;  — 

For  Chiist,  the  nafiniling  Comforter, 
Shall  still  with  yon  abide ! 

"  Oh  weep  not,  friends ;  a  better  home 

Awaits  me,  and  I  go. 
Bat  to  that  home  which  is  prepared 

For  ye  who  love  me  so ! 
Farewell,  farewell !    Unto  my  (Sod, 

And  nnto  yours,  I  go!" 

The  SiBlnrtii  sun  went  dewaaadd 

A  golden,  cloudless  rirjr ; 
And  the  freed  spirit,  cleansed  from  sin, 

Axese  to  God  on  high. 


Beneath  the  trees  wheie  he  had  died. 
They  boxied  him,  and  there 

Bnweive  the  flowery  boughs  to  fbrm 
A  qoiet  house  of  prayer. 
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Long  tune  with  them  dwelt  Marien, 
Until  she  was  sent  forth. 

At  the  Lord's  bidding,  to  perform 
New  service  on  the  earth. 


Good  speed  to  thee,  thoa  blessed  child. 

May  angels  guide  thy  bark, 
'Mid  slombrous  calm,  'mid  tempests  wild, 

And  o'er  the  waters  dark ! 

• 

Good  speed  to  thee,  thoa  blessed  child  — 

The  angel  of  the  poor  — 
And  win  from  sorrow  and  from  sin 

The  world  fi:om  shore  to  shore . 
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OLD  GHRISTMA& 

Now  he  who  knows  old  Chrittmii^ 
He  knows  a  carle  of  woitb ; 

For  he  is  as  good  a  fellow, 
As  any  upon  the  earth. 

He  comes  wann  cloaked  and  coalady 
And  hnttoned  up  to  the  chin, 

And  soon  as  he  comes  armgfa  the  door* 
We  open  and  let  him  in. 

We  know  that  he  will  not  ftil  ns^ 
So  we  sweep  the  hearth  up  clean ; 

We  set  him  in  the  old  armed  chair. 
And  a  cnshkm  whereon  to  lean. 

And  with  sprigs  of  holly  and  iff 
We  make  tiie  house  look  gay, 

Just  out  of  an  old  regard  to  him,—* 
For  it  was  his  ancient  way. 

We  broach  the  strong  ale  barrel, 
And  bring  out  wine  and  meat ; 

^And  thus  have  all  things  ready, 
Our  dear  old  iViend  to  greet 

And  soon  the  time  wears  round. 
The  good  old  carle  we  see. 

Coming  a-near ;  —  for  a  creditor 
Less  punctual  is  than  he ! 
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He  comes  with  a  cordial  voice 
.  That  does  one  good  to  hear ; 
He  ahakes  one  hearUly  by  the  hand. 
As  he  huh  done  nflsqr  <^  yoMb 

A  jd  aftar  4ihe  aittle  childien 

He  aaks  in  a^^oerfiil  tone. 
Jack,  Kate,  and  likOe  Annie, -^ 

He  remembezB  them  every  one ! 

What*6M9  old  f^]|>w  he  is, 
With  hia  ftcullaea  all  aa  claai^ 

And  Jiia  haait  as  wann  and  light 
As  a  man  mhia  fortieth  year! 

What  alme  old  feUow,  in  troth! 

Not  ^me  of  yonr  griiung  elves, 
Who,  with  plen^  of  money  to  sparer 

Think  ealy  ehput  themselves! 

Not  he !  Inr  he  loveth  the  children; 

And  holiday  hega  for  all ; 
And  comes,  wjfth  his  pockets  Ml  of  gifl% 

For  the  great  ones  and  the  small ! 

With  a  prssent  for  every  servant;—  . 

For  in  giving  he  doth  not  tire  ;-— 
From  the  red-faced,  jovial  butler, 

To  the  girl  by  the  kitchen-fire. 

And  he  tells  us  witty  old  stories, 
And  singeth  with  might  and  main; 

And  we  talk  of  the  old  man's  visit 
Till  the  day  that  he  comes  again! 
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Oh  he  is  a  kind  old  fellow, 
For  though  that  heef  he  dear. 

He  giveth  the  parish  paupeis 
A  good  dinner  once  a  year ! 

And  all  the  workhouse  children 

He  sets  them  down  in  a  row, 
And  giveth  them  rare  plom-paddii^ 

And  two  pence  a-piece  also. 

Oh,  could  you  have  seen  those  paupei% 
Have  heard  those  children  young, 

You  would  wish  with  them  that  Christmsfl 
Game  oft  and  tarried  long ! 

He  must  be  a  rich  old  fellow, — 

What  money  he  gives  away ! 
There  is  not  a  lord  in  Enghmd  * 

Could  equal  him  any  day ! 

Good  luck  unto  old  Christmas, 

And  long  life,  let  us  sipg. 
For  he  doth  more  good  unto  the  poor 

Than  many  a  crowned  king ! 

8* 
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THE  TWELFTH  HOUR 

Mt  ftiendfl,  the  spirit  is  at  peace; 

Oh  do  not  trottble  me  with  tears ; 
Petition  rather  my  release, 

Nor  covet  for  me  length  of  yean, 
Which  are  but  weariness  and  wo ; 
Resign  me,  friends,  before  I  go ! 

I  know  how  stinong  are  human  ties ; 

I  know  how  strong  is  human  fear! 
But  visions  open  to  mine  eyes. 

And  words  of  power  are  in  mine  ear; 
My^ends,  my  fHends,  can  ye  not  see^ 
Nor  hear  what  voices  speak  to  me  ? 

"Thou  human  soul,"  they  seem  to  say, 
^  We  are  commissioned  from  abovet 

Through  the  dark  portal  to  convey 
Thee  to  the  paradise  of  love ; 

Thou  needest  not  shrink,  thou  need'st  not  1 

We,  thy  sure  help,  are  gathered  near ! 

"  Thy  weakness  on  our  strength  confide ; 

Thy  doubt  upon  our  steadfast  trost ; 
And  rise  up,  pure  and  glorified, 

From  thhie  infirm  and  sinful  dust, 
Rise  up,  rise  np !  the  eternal  day 
Begins  to  dawn  —  why  wilt  thou  stay  ? 


.-i 
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<* Lode  forth — the  day  begins  to  dawn; 

The  future  openeth  to  thy  ^iew ; 
The  veil  of  myiteiy  is  undraim; 

The  old  things  are  becomiiig  new ; 
The  nighl  of  tame  is  passing  by : 

Poor  trembler,  do  not  fear  to  die! 


^Come,  come !  the  gates  of  peari  nnlUd 
The  eternal  glory  shines  on  thee ; 

Body,  relax  thy  lingering  hold, 
And  set  the  straggling  spirit  fiee ! " 

Tis  done,  'tis  done !  —  before  ray  sight 

Opens  the  awful  infinite : 

I  see,  I  hear,  I  live  anew ! 

Oh  firiends,  dear  friends,  —  adieu,  adwa ! 


THE  BLIND  BOY  AND  HIS  SISTISL 

**  Oh  brother,"  said  fair  Annie, 

To  the  blind  boy  at  her  side : 
<*  Would  thou  could'st  see  the  snnshiae  lie 
On  hill  and  valley,  and  the  sky 
Hung  like  a  glorious  canopy 

O'er  all  things  far  and  wide ! 
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*^  Would  thou  could'st  see  the  waten 

In  many  a  distant  glen ; 
The  mountain  flocks  that  graze  around ; 
Nay,  even  this  patch  of  stony  ground. 
These  crags,  with  silver  lichen  crowned, 

I  would  that  thou  could'st  ken ! 

*^  Would  thou  could'st  see  my  face,  broCher, 

As  well  as  I  see  thine ; 
For  always  what  I  cannot  see 
It  is  but  half  a  joy  to  me. 
Brotjier,  I  often  weep  for  thee, 

Yet  Uiou  dost  ne'er  repine ! " 

^  And  why  should  I  repine,  Annie  ?** 
Said  the  blind  boy  with  a  smile ; 

**  I  ken  the  blue  sky  and  the  grey ; 

The  sunny  and  the  misty  day: 

The  moorland  valley  stretched  away 
For  man  and  many  a  mile  I 

I  ken  the  night  and  day,  Annie, 

For  all  ye  may  believe ; 
And  often  in  my  spirit  lies 
A  clear  light  as  of  mid-day  skies ; 
And  splendors  on  my  vision  rise. 

Like  gorgeous  hues  of  eve. 

^  I  sit  upon  the  stone,  Annie, 

Beside  our  cottage  door. 
And  people  say,  *  that  boy  is  blind,' 
And  pity  me,  although  I  find 
A  world  of  beauty  in  my  mind, 

A  never-ceasing  store. 
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**  I  hear  70a  talk  0f  moontaiM, 

The  beautifiil,  the  gnmd^ 
Of  Bplintered  peaks  ao  gray  ad  tdl ; 
Of  lake,  tad  ^an,  and  waterfidl; 
Of  flowen  and  tnea ;  —  Ilnn  thtB«lli|- 

Their  differeaoe  nndecatand. 

"  The  harebell  and  tiie  gowan 

Are  not  al&e  to  me, 
Are  dflbaeafciaa  the  herd  and  iodcy 
The  jhkBtad  ^um  Uoo  of  the  wck, 
The  mBfiaghareh,  the  breads 

The  river  and  the  aea. 

^And  ohylfae  heairanfy  snoaie, 

That  aa  I  ait  «lone, 
Cornea  to  naae  inwaid  4 
Aa  if  the  angel  \ 
Singing  to  haj^  and  dulcimer 

Before  the  aug^  throne! 

''It  is  aHtiaa  of  outward  aound. 

Of  breeze, -or  ainging  bird ; 
Bat  wondrooB  melody  refined ; 
A  gift«f  God  onto  the  hJind; 
An  inwand  hannony  of  mind. 

By  inwani  aeaaea  heard! 

**  And  all  the  old-world  atoriea 

That  neighbom  tell  o'nights ; 
Of  ikxries  on  the  fairy  movmd, 
Of  biowniies  dwelling  under  ground, 
Of  elves  careering  round  and  roond. 

Of  fays  and  water-sprites ; 
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''All  this  to  me  IB  pie 

Is  all  a  meny  show ; 
I  see  the  antic  people  play,  — 
Brownie  and  kelpie,  elf  and  ftj, 
In  a  sweet  country  far  away. 

Yet  where  I  seem  to  go. 


<<  Bat  better  far  than  this, . 

Is  when  thou  read'st  to  me 
Of  the  dear  Saviour  meek  and  kind. 
And  how  he  healed  the  lama  and  UM^ 
Am  I  not  healed ! — for  in  my  nund 

Baa  blessed  form  I  see  ? 

''Oh,  love  is  not  of  sight,  Annie, 

Is  not  of  outward  things ; 
For,  in  my  inmost  soul  I  know, 
His  pit7  for  all  mortal  wo ; 
ffis  words  of  love,  spoke  long  ago^ 

Unseal  its  deepest  springs ! 

"  Then  do  not  mourn  for  me^  Annie> 
Because  that  I  am  blind ; — 

The  beauty  of  aU  outward  sight; 

The  wondrous  aihows  of  day  and  ni^; 

All  love,  all  fidth,  and  aU  delight,  "^ 
Are  strong  in  heart,  and  mind !  ^ 
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HYMN  L 

THS  TWO  MARTS 

Oh  dark  day  of  sonow. 
Amazement  and  pain ; 
When  the  promise  ma  bhgntedi 
The  given  traa  ta'en ! 

When  the  Master  no  longer 
A  refuge  shoold  prove ; 
And  evil  was  stronger 
Than  mercy  and  love ! 

Oh  dark  day  of  sorrow, 
Abasement  and  dread. 
When  the  Master  beloved 
Was  one  with  the  dead ! 

We  sate  in  our  anguish 
Afiuroff  tosee, 
For  we  sorely  believed  not 
This  sorrow  coold  be ! 

^nt  the  trast  of  our  spiritB 
Was  all  overthrown; 
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And  we  wept,  in  our  angaish, 
ABtonished,  alone! 

At  even  they  laid  him^ 
Witk  aloes  and  n^rrh, 
In  fine  linen  wound,  in 
A  new  sepulchre. 

There,  there  will  we  seek  himt 
Will  wash  him  with  care ; 
Anoint  him  with  spices : 
And  mourn  for  him  there. 

Oh  strangest  of  sorrow ! 
Oh  vision  of  fear! 
New  grief  is  around  us  ^ 
The  liOrd  is  not  here ! 

HYMN  n. 

THS.   ABOmU 

WoMBir,  why  shrink  j« 
With  wonder  and  dread ?-- 
Seek  not  the  livii^r 
Where  slumhexB  the  dead! 

Weep  not,  nor  tremble ; 
And  be  not  dismayed ; 
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The  Lord  lia4Ji  ariMn ! 
See  where  he  was  kid  I 

The  g^ve^lothes,  behold 
TheopioeB;  the  bier  $ 
The  napkin  th«t  bound  ham ; 
Bat  he  is  not  here  t 

Death  could  nol  hold  hiaii 
The  grave  ii  a  prisma 
That  keepe  not  the  living; 
The  Christ  has  arisen! 


HYMN  nL 

Tax  XiOUD  JMUS. 

Wht  are  ye  troubled  ? 
Why  weep  ye  and  grieve? 
What  the  prophets  have  wriUMH* 
Why  slowly  believe  ? 

Tislybenotdoubtfol! 
Whypendoryese? 
Behold  in  9^  body 
The  marks  of  loy  wo ! 

The  willing  have  suffered ; 
The  chosen  been  slain  i 
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The  end  is  accompliflhed ! 
Bebold  me  again ! 

Death  has  been  conqoered  — 
The  grave  has  been  riven-* 
For  sin  a  remission 
Hath  freely  been  given! 

Feariess  in  spirit, 
Yet  meek  as  the  dove, 
Go  preach  to  the  nations 
This  gospel  of  love. 

For  the  might  of  the  migfatj 
Shall  o^er  you  be  cast; 
And  I  will  be  with  yon, 
My  friends,  to  the  last 

I  go  to  the  F^er, 
Bat  I  will  prepare 
Yoor  mansions  of  gloiy, 
And  welcome  yon  there. 

There  life  never-ending ; 
There  bliss  that  endorse ; 
There  love  never-changing, 
My  friends,  shall  be  yours ! 

Bat  the  hoar  is  accomplished! 
My  children,  we  sever — 
Bat  be  ye  not  troabled, 
I  am  with  yoa  for  ever ' 
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HYMN  IV. 

THX    SLBVUC 

Thb  Lord  is  ascending !  — 
Rich  welcomes  to  give  him: 
See,  angels  descending! — 
The  heavens  receive  him ! 

See,  angels,  archangels, 
Bend  down  to  adore !  — 
The  Lord  hath  ascended, 
We  see  him  no  more ! 

The  Master  is  taken ; 
The  friend  hath  departed; 
Yet  we  are  not  forsaken. 
Not  desolate-hearted ! 

The  Master  is  taken ; 
The  holy,  the  kind ; 
But  the  joy  of  his  presence 
Remaineth  behind ! 

Our  hearts  bmned  within  as 
To  hear  but  the  word 
Which  he  spake,  ere  oor  spnits 
Acknowledged  the  Lord ! 

The  Lord  hath  ascended ! 
Our  hope  is  secure. 


We  tnisted  not  li^idy ,  — 
The  promise  is  sare ; 

The  Lord  hath  ascended; 
And  we  his  true-hearted, 
Go  forth  with  rejoicmg, 
Though  he  hath  departed ! 


THE  POOR  CHILD^  HYMN 

Wx  are  poor  and  lowly  bom ; 

With  the  poor  we  bide ; 
Labor  is  our  heritage. 

Care  and  want  beside. 
What  of  this?  our  blessed  Lord 

Was  of  lowly  birth, 
And  poor,  toiling  ishermeo 

Were  his  friends  on  earth! 

We  are  ignorant  and  young; 

Simple  children  all ; 
Gifted  with  but  humble  powers. 

And  of  learning  smalL 
What  of  this?  our  blessed  Lorl 

Loved  such  as  we ; — 
How  he  blessed  the  little  ones 

Sitting  on  his  knee ! 
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THE  OLD  FRIEND  AND  THE  NEW 

Mt  old  friend,  he  was  a  good  old  friend, 
And  I  thought,  like  a  fool,  his  face  to  mend ; 
I  got  another ;  hutah !  to  my  cost 
I  found  him  unlike  the  one  I  had  lost! 
I  and  my  friend,  we  were  bred  together:  — 
He  had  a  smile  like  the  summer  weather ; 
A  kind  warm  heart;  and  a  hand  as  free:— 
My  fnend,  he  was  all  the  world  to  me ! 

I  could  sit  with  him  and  crack  many  a  joke^ 
And  talk  of  old  times  and  the  village  folk; 
He  had  been  with  us  at  the  Christmas  time  $ 
He  knew  every  tree  we  used  to  climb ; 
And  where  we  played ;  and  what  befbll, 
My  dear  old  fnend  remembered  welL 
It  did  me  good  but  to  see  his  face ; 
And  Fve  put  another  friend  in  his  place ! 
I  wonder  how  such  a  thing  could  be, 
For  my  old  friend  would  not  have  slighted  mtt ! 

Oh  my  fine  new  friend,  he  is  smooth  and  blaody 

With  a  jeweled  ring  or  two  on  his  hand ; 

He  visits  my  lord  and  my  lady  fiiir; 

He  hums  the  last  new  opera  air. 

He  takes  not  the  children  on  his  knee ; 

My  fidthful  hound  reproacheth  me. 

For  he  snarls  when  my  new  friend  draweth  neai; 

Bat  my  good  old  friend  to  the  brute  was  dear  !J 

I  wonder  how  I  such  a  thing  could  do. 

As  change  the  old  friend  for  the  new ! 
9* 
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My  rare  old  friend,  he  read  the  plays, 

That  were  written  in  Master  Shakspeaie^  dayi ; 

He  found  in  them  wit  and  moi  al  good :  — 

My  new  friend  thinks  them  coarse  and  rode :  — 

And  many  a  pleasant  song  he  sung, 

Becaose  they  were  made  when  we  were  young; 

He  was  not  too  grand,  not  he,  to  know 

The  merry  old  songs  made' long  ago. 

He  writ  his  name  on  the  window-pane ;  — 

It  was  cracked  hy  my  new  friend's  riding-cane! 

My  good  old  friend,  "  he  tirled  at  the  pin,* 
He  opened  the  door  and  entered  in ; 
We  were  all  glad  to  see  his  face, 
As  he  took  at  the  fire  his  'customed  place. 
And  the  little  children,  loud  in  glee, 
They  welcomed  him  as  they  welcomed  me 
He  knew  emu  griefs,  our  joys  he  shared ; 
There  cannot  be  friend  witii  him  compared  t 
We  had  tried  him  long,  had  found  him  tme ! 
Why  changed  I  the  old  friend  for  the  new  ? 

My  new  friend  cometh  in  lordly  state ; 

He  peals  a  startling  ring  at  the  gate ; 

There's  huny  and  pomp,  there's  pride  anil  diil» 

And  my  new  friend  bravely  entereth  ia 

I  bring  out  the  noblest  wines  fw  cheer, 

I  make  him  a  feast  that  costeth  dear ; 

But  he  knows  not  what  in  my  heart  liee  deep ; — 

He  may  laugh  with  me,  but  never  shall  weep^ 

For  there  is  no  bond  between  us  twain; 

And  I  sigh  for  my  dear  old  friend  again; 

And  thns,  too  late,  I  bitterly  rue 

That  I  changed  the  old  friend  for  the  new! 
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MABEL  ON  MIDSUMMER  DAY. 

A   8T0ET  OF   THS   OLD£N  TIME. 
PART    I. 

^  Arise,  my  maiden,  Mabel," 

The  mother  said,  "  arise," 
For  the  golden  sun  of  Midsummer 

Is  shining  in  the  skies. 

^  Arise,  my  little  maiden, 

For  thou  must  speed  away, 
To  wait  upon  thy  grandmother 

This  livelong  summer  day. 

"  And  thou  must  carry  with  thee 

This  wheaten  cake  so  fine ; 
This  new-made  pat  of  butter; 

This  little  flask  of  wine ! 

*^  And  tell  the  dear  old  body, 

This  day  I  cannot  come. 
For  the  good  man  went  out  yester  mofliy 

And  he  is  not  come  home. 

"  And  more  than  this,  poor  Amy 

Upon  my  knee  doth  lie ; 
I  fear  me,  with  this  fever-pain 

ThiCt  little  child  will  die » 
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^  And  thou  canst  help  thy  grandmother ; 

The  table  thou  can'st  spread ; 
Can'st  feed  the  little  dog  and  bird, 

And  thou  can'st  make  her  bed. 

'*  And  thou  can'st  fetch  the  water,  ^\ 
From  the  lady- well  hard' by; 

And  thou  can'st  jgather  from  the  wood 
The  fagots  brown  and  dry. 

^Can'st  go  down  to  the  lonesome  glen. 

To  milk  the  mother-ewe ; 
This  is  the  work,  my  Mabel, 

That  thou  wilt  have  to  do. 

^  But  listen  now,  my  Mabel, 

This  is  Midsummer  day. 
When  all  the  fairy  people 

From  elf-land  come  away. 

**  And  when  thou  art  in  lonesome  gleii» 

Keep  by  the  running  bum. 
And  do  not  pluck  the  strawberry-flowei^ 

Nor  break  the  lady-fern. 

^  But  think  not  of  the  fairy  folk, 

Lest  mischief  should  befall ; 
Think  only  of  poor  Amy, 
.  And  how  thou  lov'st  us  all. 


^  Yet  keep  good  heart,  my  Mabel, 

If  thou  the  fairies  see, 
And  give  them  kindly  answer. 

If  they  should  speak  to  thee. 
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<^  And  when  into  the  fir-wood 
Thou  go'st  for  fagots  brown, 

Do  not,  like  idle  children. 
Go  wandering  up  and  down* 

«  But,  fill  thy  little  apron, 
My  child,  with  earnest  speed; 

And  that  thou  break  no  living  bough 
Within  the  wood,  take  heed. 

«  For  they  are  spiteful  brownies 

Who  in  the  wood  abide, 
So  be  thou  careful  of  this  thing, 

Lest  evil  should  betide. 

^Bnt  think  not,  little  Mabel, 
Whilst  thou  art  in  the  wood, 

Of  dwarfish,  willful  brownies, 
But  of  the  Father  good. 


«  And  when  thou  goest  to  the 
To  fetch  the  water  thence, 

Do  not  disturb  the  little  stfeam. 
Lest  this  should  give  offence. 


**  For  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies 
She  loves  that  water  bright ; 

Fve  seen  her  drinking  there  myMlf 
On  many  a  summer  night 

*<  But  she's  a  gracious  lady, 
And  her  thou  need'st  not  fear ; 

Only  disturb  thou  not  the  stream, 
Nor  spill  the  water  cjear  I " 
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*^  Now  aD  this  will  I  heed,  mother, 
Will  no  word  disobey, 

And  wait  upon  the  gnmdmother 
This  livelong  summer  day ! " 


PART  n. 


AwAT  tripped  little  Mabel, 
With  the  wheaten  cake  so  fine ; 

With  the  new-made  pat  of  batter, 
And  the  little  flask  of  wine. 

And  long  before  the  sun  was  hot, 
And  morning  mists  had  cleared. 

Beside  the  good  old  grandmother 
The  willing  child  appeared. 

And  all  her  mother's  message 
She  told  with  right  good-will, 

How  that  the  father  was  away, 
And  the  little  child  was  ill. 


And  then  she  swept  the  hearth  up  cleto^ 

And  then  the  table  spread ; 
And  next  she  fed  the  dog  and  bu^  * 

And  then  she  jnade  the  bed 
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^  And  go  now,"  said  the  grandmother, 

*^  Ten  paces  down  the  dell, 
And  bring  in  water  for  the  day ; 

Thou  know'st  the  lady-well ! " 

The  first  time  that  good  Mabel  went, 

Nothing  at  all  saw  she 
Except  a  bird — a  sky-blue  bird  — 

That  sate  upon  a  tree. 

The  next  time  that  good  Mabel  went. 

There  sate  a  lady  bright 
Beside  the  well,  —  a  lady  small. 

All  clothed  in  green  and  white. 

A  curtsey  low  made  Mabel, 

And  then  she  stooped  to  fill 
Her  pitcher  at  the  sparkling  spring'. 

But  no  drop  did  she  spilL 

^  Thou  art  a  handy  maiden. 

The  fairy  lady  said ; 
**Thou  hast  not  spilled  a  drop^  nor  yit 

The  fair  spring  troubled ! 


**  And  for  this  thing  which  thou  hast 
Yet  may'st  not  understand, 

I  give  to  thee  a  better  gift 
Than  houses  or  than  land. 


''Thou  shalt  do  well,  whate'er  thou  dost, 

As  thou  hast  done  this  day ; 
Shah  have  the  will  and  power  to  pieaae^ 

And  shalt  be  loved  alway ! " 
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Thus  having  said,  she  passed  from  sighti 

And  naught  could  Mahel  see, 
But  the  little  bird,  the  sky-blue  bird 

Upon  the  leafy  tree. 

—  ^  And  now  go,"  said  the  gzandmother, 

^  And  fetch  in  fagots  dry ; 
All  in  the  neighboring  fir-wood. 

Beneath  the  trees  they  lie." 

Away  went  kind,  good  Mabel, 

Into  the  fir- wood  near. 
Where  all  the  ground  was  dry  and  browDy 

And  the  grass  grew  thin  and  sere. 

She  did  not  wander  up  and  down, 

Nor  yet  a  live  branch  pull, 
But  steadily,  of  the  fallen  boughs 

She  picked  her  apron  full 

And  when  the  wild-wood  brownies 

Came  sliding  to  her  mind. 
She  drove  them  thence,  as  she  was  toM, 

With  home-thoughts  sweet  and  kind. 

But  all  that  while  the  brownies 

Within  the  fir-wood  still. 
They  watched  her  how  she  picked  the  woo^ 

And  strove  to  do  no  ilL 


''And  oh,  but  she  is  small  and  neat," 
Said  one,  ^  'twere  shame  to  spite 

A  creciture  so  demure  and  meek, 
A  creature  harmless  quite ! " 
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^  Look  otUy,"  said  another, 

«  At  her  little  gown  of  blui? ; 
At  her  kerchief  pinned  about  her  head, 

And  at  her  little  shoe ! " 

^Oh,  but  she  is  a  comely  child," 

Said  a  third,  ^  and  we  will  lay 
A  good-lack-penny  in  her  path, 

A  boon  for  her  this  day,  — 
Seeing  she  broke  no  living  wood, 

No  live  thing  did  affiay." 

With  that  the  smallest  penny, 

Of  the  finest  silver  ore, 
Upon  the  diy  and  slippery  path. 

Lay  Mabel's  feet  before. 

With  joy  she  picked  the  peony  up. 

The  fairy  penny  good ; 
And  with  her  fagots  dry  and  brown 

Went  wondering  from  the  wood. 

^  Now  she  has  that,"  said  the  brownies, 

**Let  flax  be  ever  so  dear. 
Will  buy  her  clothes  of  the  veiy  best, 

For  many  and  many  a  year!" 

—  **  And  go,  now,"  said  the  grandmolliMiw 
.    Since  falling  is  the  dew. 
Go  down  into  the  lonesome  glen. 
And  milk  the  mother-ewe ! " 


Aniftim  infea  the  lonesome  glen. 
Through  copses  thick  and  wild ; 
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Through  moist,  rank  grass,  hy  trickling 
Went  on  the  willing  child. 


And  when  she  came  to  lonesome  glen, 

She  kept  beside  the  bum, 
And  neither  plucked  the  strawberry-flower, 

Nor  broke  the  lady-fern. 

And  while  she  milked  the  mother-ewe 

Within  4he  lonesome  glen. 
She  wisned  that  little  Amy 

Were  strong  and  well  again. 

And  soon  as  she  had  thought  this  thoaghty 

She  heard  a  coming  sound. 
As  if  a  thousand  fairy  folk 

Were  gathering  all  around. 

And  then  she  heard  a  little  voice. 

Shrill  as  the  midge's  wing, 
That  spake  aloud,  <<  A  human  child 

Is  here  — yet  mark  this  thing ! 

<<  The  lady-fern  is  all  nnbroke, 
The  strawberry-flower  unta'en! 

What  shall  be  done  for  her,  who  still 
From  mischief  can  refrain  ?  ^ 


'^  Give  her  a  faiiy-cake,"  said  one, 
*^  Grant  her  a  wish,"  said  three ; 

•<  The  latest  wish  that  she  hath  wishea,"* 
Said  aU,  *"  whate'er  it  be ! " 
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—  Kind  Mabel  heard  the  worda  they  spake^ 
And  from  the  lonesome  glen, 

Unto  the  good  old  grandmother 
Went  gladly  back  again. 

Thus  happened  it  to  Mabel 

On  that  midsummer  day, 
And  these  three  fairy  blessings 

She  took  with  her  away. 

—  Tis  good  to  make  all  duty  tweely 
To  be  alert  and  kind : 

Tis  good,  like  little  Mabel* 
To  have  a  willing  mind ! 
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BIRDS    AND    FLOWERS 

AND    OTHER 

COUNTRY   THINGS. 

THE  STORMY  PETERSL. 

O  8T0E1IT,  Stormy  Peterel, 

Come  rest  thee,  bird,  awhile ; 

There  is  no  storm,  believe  me, 
Anigh  this  suimner  isle. 

Come,  rest'thy  waving  pinions ; 

Alight  thee  down  by  me ; 
And  tell  me  somewhat  of  the  lore 

Thou  leamest  on  the  sea ! 

Dost  hear  beneath  the  ocean 

The  gathering  tempest  form  ? 

See'st  thou  afar  the  little  cloud 
That  grows  into  the  storm  ? 

How  is  it  in  the  billowy  depths 

Doth  senrweed  heave  and  swell  ? 

And  is  a  sound  of  coming  wo 

Rung  from  each  cavemed  shell  ? 
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DoBt  watch  the  stormy  sunset 

In  tempests  of  the  west ; 
And  see  the  old  moon  riding  slow, 

With  the  new  moon  on  her  breast  ? 

Dost  mark  the  billows  heaving 

Before  the  coming  gale ; 
And  scream  for  joy  of  every  sound 

That  turns  the  seaman  pale  ? 

Are  gusty  tempests  mirth  to  thee  ? 

liov'st  thou  the  lightning's  flash ; 
The  booming  of  the  mountain  waves  — 

The  thunder's  deafening  crash  ? 

O  stormy,  stormy  Peterel, 

Thou  art  a  bird  of  wo ! 
Yet  would  I  thou  could'st  tell  me  half 

Of  the  misery  thou  dost  know ! 

There  was  a  ship  went  down  last  night,  ^ 

A  good  ship  and  a  fair ; 
A  costly  freight  within  her  lay. 

And  many  a  soul  was  there ! 

The  night-black  storm  was  over  her. 

And  'neath  the  cavemed  wave, 
In  all  her  strength  she  perished, 

Nor  skill  of  man  could  save. 

The  cry  of  her  great  agony 

Went  upward  to  the  dsy ; 
She  perished  in  her  strengtii  and  prida^ 

Nor  human  aid  was  nigh. 
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But  thou,  O  Btormy  Peterel, 

Went'st  vcreamingr  o'er  the  ibeti ;  - 
Are  there  no  tidings  from  that  ehip 

Which  thou  canst  cany  hoMe? 

Yes !    He  who  raised  the  tempest  op 
Sustained  each  drooping  one ; 

And  God  was  present  in  the  storm. 
Though  human  aid  was  none  * 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  6ARDESN. 

Ah  yes,  the  poor  man's  garden ! 

It  is  great  joy  tome, 
This  little,  precious  piece  of  ground 

Before  his  door  to  see  I 


The  rich  man  has  his  gardeners,  — 
His  gardeners  young  and  old ; 

He  never  talces  a  spade  in  hand. 
Nor  worketh  in  the  mould. 


It  is  not  with  the  poor  man  so. 

Wealth,  servants,  he  has  none ; 

And  all  the  work  thaf  s  done  for  him, 
Must  hy  himself  be  done. 


All  day  upon  some  weaiy  task 
Hb  toileth  with  good  wiU^ 

And  b«^  In  comes,  at  iettif  attn. 
His  garden-plot  to  tilL 

The  lichinaa  in  his  garden  walks, 
And  'aeath  his  garden  treei^; 

Wrapfied  in  a  dream  of  other  thiqgi, 
He  seems  to  take  his  efeMe. 

One  moment  he  beholds  his  flowem, 
The  next  they  are  forgot : 

He  eateth  of  his  rarest  fruits 
As  thoi^h  he  ate  them  noL 

It  is  not  wtlh  the  poor  mati  so,*^ 
He  knows  each  inch  of  groteidt 

And  eveiy  sin^  plant  and  flo'w^ 
That  groiw  withtn  its  bound. 

He  knows  where  grow  his  waU-ioweM, 
And  'when  they  will  be  o«t ; 

His  moss-rase,  and  oonvoMos 
That  twmes  his  pales  aboiA. 

He  knows  bis  red  sweet-williams ; 

And  the  stocks  that  cost  him  dear,  - 
That  wsll-set  row  of  crimson  stocln, 

For  he  bought  the  seed  last  year. 

And  tSidugfa  untb  the  rich  nian 
The  cost  of  flowers  is  naugbl, 

A  sixpence  to  a  poor  man  • 

Is  toil,  and  care,  and  thoni^t 
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And  here  is  his  potatoe-bed, 

All  well-grown,  strong,  and  green ; 
How  conld  a  rich  man's  heart  leap  up 

At  anything  so  mean ! 

Bat  he,  the  poor  man,  sees  his  ciop^ 
And  a  thankful  man  is  he. 

For  he  thinks  all  through  the  wintar 
How  rich  his  board  will  be. 

And  how  his  merry  little  ones 
Beside  the  fire  will  stand. 

Each  with  a  large  potatoe 
In  a  round  and  rosy  hand* 

The  rich  man  has  his  wall-fruits. 
And  his  delicious  vines ; 

His  fruit  for  every  season ! 
His  melons  and  his  pines. 

The  poor  man  has  his  goosebeniee ; 

His  currants  white  and  red ; 
His  apple  and  his  damson  tree. 

And  a  little  sti^wbeiiy-bed. 

A  happy  man  he  thinks  himself, 
A  man  that's  passing  well,  — 

To  have  some  fruit  for  the  children, 
And  some  besides  to  selL 


Around  the  rich  man's  trellised  bower 
Gay,  costly  creepers  run ; 

The  poor  man  has  his  scarlet-beans 
To  screen  him  from  the  sun. 
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And  theire  before  the  litde  benoli, 
O'etBhadowed  by  the  bower, 

€^#  eonthem-wpod  and  lemon^thfiiia^ 
Sweet-pea  and  gilliflower ; 

And  pinks  and  clove-carnationfly 
Rich  scented,  side  by  side ; 

And  at  each  end  a  hoUyhock, 

With  an  edge  of  London-prida 

And  here  comes  the  old  grandmother. 
When  her  day's  work  is  done ; 

And  here  they  bring  tiie  sickly  babe, 
To  cheer  it  in  the  sun. 

And  here,  on  Sabbath  mornings, 
The  good  man  comes  to  get 

His  Snndigr  nosegay,  moss-rose  boA, 
Widte  pink,  and  m^onette. 

And  faere,  on  Sabbath  evenings, 

Until  the  stars  are  out. 
With  a  little  one  in  either  hand, 

He  walketh  all  about 


For  though  his  garden-plot  is  small, 

,  Him  doth  it  satirfy ; 
For  there's  no  inch  of  all  his  ground 
That  does  not  fill  his  eye. 

It  is  not  with  the  rich  man  thus ; 

For  though  his  grounds  are  wide, 
He  looks  beyond,  and  yet  beyond, 

With  soul  unsatisfied. 
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Yei !  in  the  poor  man's  garden  grow 
Far  more  than  herbs  and  flowers; — 

Kind  thoughts,  contentment,  peace  of  miad, 
And  joy  for  weary  hours. 


THE  OAK-TR££. 

Swe  for  the  Oak-Tree, 

The  monarch  of  the  wood : 
Sing  for  the  Oak-Tree, 

That  groweth  green  and  good; 
That  groweth  broad  and  branching 

Within  the  forest  shade ; 
That  groweth  now,  and  yet  shall  grow 

When  we  are  lowly  laid ! 

The  Oak-Tree  was  an  acorn  once, 

And  fell  upon  the  earth ; 
And  sun  and  showers  nourished  it, 

And  gave  the  Oak-Tree  birth. 
The  little  sprouting  Oak-Tree ! 

Two  leaves  it  had  at  first, 
Tin  sun  and  showers  had  nourished  it, 

Then  out  the  branches  burst 


The  little  sapling  Oak-Tree ! 
Its  root  was  like  a  thread 
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Till  the  kindly  earth  had  noorishod  it» 
Then  out  it  freely  aproad : 

On  this  side  and  on  that  side 

It  gmppled  with  the  ground  $  • 

And  in  the  ancient,  rifled  rock 
Its  firmest  footing  found. 

The  winds  came,  and  the  rain  fell ; 

The  gusty  tempests  blew ; 
All,  all  were  friends  to  the  Oak-Tree, 

And  stronger  yet  it  grew. 
The  boy  that  saw  the  acorn  fall. 

He  feeble  grew  and  gray ; 
But  the  Oak  was  still  a  thriving  tree. 

And  strengthened  every  day ! 

Four  centuries  grows  the  Oak-Tree, 

Nor  doth  its  verdure  fail ; 
Its  heart  is  like  the  iron-wood, 

Its  baxk  like  plated  malL 
«Now,  cut  us  down  the  Oak-Tree, 

The  monarch  of  the  wood ; 
And  of  its  timbers  stout  and  strong 

Well  build  a  vessel  good! 
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The  Oak-Tree  of  the  forest 

Both  east  and  west  shall  fly ; 
And  the  blessings  of  a  thousand  lands 

Upon  our  ship  shall  lie ! 
For  she  shall  not  be  a  man-o5^w«ur, 

Nor  a  pirate  shall  she  be :  ^ 
Bat  a  noble.  Christian  merchant-ship 

To  sail  upon  the  sea. 
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Tlmimng  fx  the  Oak^-Tree, 

The  xnonaseii  of  the  wiopd ; 
Sing  for  the  Oak-^Tree, 

That  gfioweth  green  99A  gi|c4  s 
That  growjeth  hroaid  and  buBHobiPgt 

Within  the  fi>ie»t-ahaik  $ 
That  groweth  now,  and  yet  shall  grow, 

Wbon-we  are  lowly  laid ! 


MORNING  THOUGHTS. 


Tbb  summer  siin  is  riiining 

Upon  a  world  so  bright ! 
The  dew  upon  each  grassy  blade. 
The  golden  light,  the  depth  of  sfaa^ 
All  seem  as  they  were  <mly  made 

To  minister  dd^ht 

From  giant  trees,  strong  bmnohed^ 
And  all  their  veined  leaves ; 

From  litde  bird*  that  madly  sjoig ; 

From  insects  fluttering  on  the  wiiig ; 

Afi  horn  th#  ivesy  *mei»ieft  thing 
My  spirit  jqgn^Qi^vtfu 

I  thmk  ^  angel  vpices, 

When  the  birds*  spngs  I  hewr ; 
Of  that  celestial  ci^,  bright 
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With  jacinth,  gold,  and  chiyadite, 
When,  with  its  blazing  pomp  of  light. 
The  morning  doth  appear ! 


I  think  of  that  great  River 

ThtA  fhNB  the  Tluoiie  flow  ftee; 
Of  weary  pilgrims  on  its  briak^ 
Who,  thinting,  ha?e  eome  dotm  to 
Of  that  nnfkiling  Stream  I  thiwlr, 

When  earthly  streams  I  see ! 


I  think  of  pain  and  dying, 

As  that  which  is  bat  naught, 
When  gJoriouB  morning,  warm  and  brigfat. 
With  all  its  voices  of  delight. 
From  the  ehill  daikness  of  the  nig^ 

tike  a  new  Ule,  is  bponght 

1  think  of  human  sorrow 

Bat  as  of  cloads  that  brood 
Upon  the  besom  of  the  day, 
And  the  muA  moment  pans  aw^; 
And  with  a  trosdag  heart  I  sa^ 

Thank  God,  off  Om^  ors  gwfl/ 
u 
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THE  USE  OF  FLOWERa 

God  might  have  bade  the  eartb^biing  forth 
Enough  for  great  and  small, 

The  oak-tree  and  the  cedar-tree, 
Without  a  floTrer  at  all. 

We  might  have  had  enough,  enough 

For  every  want  of  ours. 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil. 

And  yet  have  had  no  flowers. 

The  ore  within  the  mountain  mine 

Requireth  none  to  grow ; 
Nor  doth  it  need  the  lotus-flower 

To  make  the  river  flow. 


The  clouds  might  give  abundant  rain , 
The  nightly  dews  might  fUl, 

And  the  herb  that  keepeth  life  in  man 
Might  yet  have  drunk  them  alL 

And  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they 
All  dyed  with  rainbow-light, 

All  fluihioned  with  supremest  grace, 
Upspringing  day  and  night ;  — 

Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low, 
And  on  the  mountains  high, 

And  in  the  silent  wilderness 
Wliere  no  man  passes  by  ? 
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Our  outward  life  requires  them  not  — 
Then  wherofore  had  they  biith ?- 

To  minister  delight  to  man. 
To  beautify  the  earth; 


To  comfort  man  —  to  whisper  hope^ 
Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim, 

For  who  so  careth  for  the  flowersi 
Will  much  more  care  for  him ! 


SUNSHINE. 


I  LOVE  the  sunshine  everywhere,— 
In  wood,  and  field,  and  glen; 

I  lo?e  it  in  the  busy  haunts 
Of  town-imprisoned  men. 


I  love  it  when  it  streameth  in 
The  humble  cottage  door 

And  casts  the  checkered  casement 
Upon  the  red-brick  floor. 


I  love  it  where  the  children  lie 
Deep  in  the  clovery  grass, 

To  watch  among  the  twining  roots 
The  gold-green  beetles  pass. 


I  lofe  H  4»  tbe  bnesf  «ea, 

To  glanee  on  sail  «id««r, 
WhUe  the  giMt  wiive%  Jibo  raotai  fiwib 

Come  leapiag  to  llie  Aoie. 

I  loye  it  on  the  moantain-tops. 
Where  lies  the  thawless  snow^ 

And  half  a  kingdom,  bathed  in  lij^ 
Liea  stretching  out  below. 

And  when  it  shines  in  forestrgladei^ 
Hidden,  and  green,  and  cool, 

Through  mossy  boughs  and  veined  leatei^ 
Howisitbeautiiidl 

How  beautiful  on  little  stream, 
When  sun  and  shade  at  play, 

Make  silvery  meshes,  while  the  brook 
Goes  singing  on  its  way. 

How  beuililhl,  where  dragon-iiei 

Are  wondvooB  to  behoU, 
With  rainbow  wings  of  gauzy  petd, 

And  bodies  blue  and  gold ! 

How  beautiful,  on  harvest  slopes, 

To  see  the  sunshine  lie  I 
Or  on  Aie  paler  reaped  fields. 

Where  yellow  shocks  stand  high ! 

Oh,  yes !  I  knre  the  wmshine ! 

like  kindness  or  like  mlith 
Upon  a  human  countenance, 

Is  sanihine  on  the  earth ' 
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Upon  the  earth;  upon  the  iea ; 

And  through  the  oryital  air, 
Or  piledmp  cload ;  the  gracious  • 

1b  ^Qrioas  everywhere ! 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FLOWfiRa 

'  Put  up  thy  work,  dear  mother ; 
Dear  mother  come  with  me, 
For  Fve  found  within  the  garden, 
The  beautiful  sweet-pea ! 

And  rows  of  stately  hollyhocks 
Down  by  the  garden-wall,    ' 

All  yellow,  white,  and  crimson, 
So  many-hued  and  tall ! 

And  bending  on  their  stalks,  mother. 

Are  roses  white  and  red ; 
And  pale-stemmed  balsams  all  a-blow. 

On  evory  garden-bed. 

Put  up  thy  work,  I  pray  thee, 
And  come  out,  mother  dear ! 

We  used  to  buy  these  flowers. 
But  they  are  growing  here ' 
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Oh,  mother!  litdsAmgr 

WouUL  biw  loTed  these  flowan  to  eee  ;- 
Doet  vamenber  how  we  tzied  to  ^ 

For  her  a  pink  swBtftrpm? 


Dost  remember  how  she  loved 

Those  rose-leaves  pale  and  sere  •* 

I  wish  she  had  but  lived  to  see 
The  lovely  roses  here ! 

^«t  up  thy  wotfc,  dear  aothery 
And  w^ie  those  tears  ^way 

And  come  into  the  garden 
Before  tiflMt  of  day! 


CHILDHOOD. 


Oh,  when -I  was  a  little  child. 
My  life  was  fbll  of  pli 

I  had  fbar-and'twenty  living 
And  many  another  treasnre. 


But  chiefest  was  my  aiater  dear, 
Oh^  how  I  loved  my  natBri 

I  never  played  at  all  with  jfy, 
If  from  my  side  I  missed  ka^ 
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I  can  reni6nd>er  nmny  a  time, 

Up  ia  the  morniiig  early,  — 
Ud  in  tiie  mom  by  bfoak  of  di^, 

When  summer  dewe  hong  pearly ; 

Oat  in  the  fieldii  what  joy  it  was. 

While  the  cowslip  yet  was  bending, 

To  see  the  large  round  moon  grow  dim. 
And  the  early  lark  ascending! 

I  can  remember,  too,  we  rose 

When  the  whiter  stars  shone  brightly ; 
Twas  an  easy  thing  to  shake  off  sleep 

From  spirits  strong  and  sprightly* 

How  beautiful  were  those  winter  skies, 
All  frosty-bright  and  unclouded, 

And  the  garden-trees,  like  cypreeses, 

Looked  black,  in  the  darkness  sfaioaded ! 

Then  the  deep,  deep  snows  were  beautifiil, 
That  M  through  the  long  night  stilly, 

When  behold,  at  mom,  like  a  silent  plain, 
Lay  the  country  wild  and  hilly ! 

And  the  fir-4rees  down  by  the  garden  side, 
la  their  blackness  towered  more  stately ; 

And  the  lower  trees  were  feathered  with  snow. 
That  were  bare  and  brown  so  lately. 

And  then,  when  the  rare  hoar-frost  would  oomfl^ 
Twas  all  like  a  dream  of  wonder. 

When  over  us  grew  the  crystal  trees. 
And  the  crystal  plants  grew  under ! 
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The  garden  all  was  enchanted  land ; 

All  silent  uid  withoot  motion, 
Like  a  sudden  growth  of  the  stalacttte. 

Or  the  corallines  of  ocean ! 

Twas  all  like  a  fkiry  forest  then,  ~^ 

Where  the  diamond  cards  were  growings 

And  within  each  branch  the  emerald  green 
And  the  ruby  red  were  glowing. 

I  remember  many  a  day  we  spent 

In  the  bright  hay-harvest  meadow ; 

The  glimmering  heat  of  the  noonday  gronadi 
4nd  the  hazy  depth  of  shadow. 

I  can  remember,  as  to-day 

The  corn-field  and  the  reaping, 

The  rustling  of  the  harvest^heavos, 
And  the  harvest-wain's  upheaping: 


I  can  feel  this  hour  as  if  I  lay 

Adown  'neath  the  hazel  bushes,      * 

And  as  if  we  wove,  for  pastime  wild, 
Our  grenadier-caps  of  rushes. 

And  every  flower  within  that  field 

To  my  memory's  eye  comes  flitting. 

The  chiccory-flower,  like  a  blue  cockade^ 
For  a  fairy-knight  befitting. 

The  willow-herb  by  the  water  side. 
With  its  fruit-like  scent  so  mellow ; 

The  gentian  blue  on  the  marly  hill, 

And  the  snap-dragon  white  and  yellow. 
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I  know  where  the  hawthorn  groweth  red ; 

Where  pink  grows  the  way-side  yarrow ; 
I  remember  the  wastes  of  woad  uid  broom. 

And  the  shn^s  of  the  red  rest-harrow. 

I  know  whene  the  bhie  geruuiun  giow% 
And  the  stork's-biU  small  and  musky ; 

Whttte  the  noh  ouEnnda  groweth  hrown, 
And  the  wormwood  white  and  dusky. 

Thtre  was  a  forest  anigh  our  home^-^ 

A  fittest  so  old  and  hoary ; 
How  we  loved  in  its  andent  glooms  to  be, 

Ajad  remember  its  bygone  stoiy ! 

We  sate  in  the  shade  of  its  mighty  treei^ 
When  the  summer  noon  was  glowing 

And  heard  in  the  depths  of  its  ondergrolb 
The  pebbly  waters  flowing. 

We  quenched  our  thirst  at  the  forest- well  j 

We  ate  of  the  forest  berry ; 
And  the  time  we  spent  in  the  good  greenwood, 
like  the  times  of  song,  were  meny.' 

We  had  no  crosses  then,  no  cares ; 

We  were  children  like  yourselves  then ; 
And  we  danced  and  sang,  and  made  us  mirth. 

Like  the  danciz^  moonlight  elves  then ! 
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Go,  litde  book,  and  to  the  youii£^  and  kind, 
Speak  thou  of  pleasant  hoars  and  lovely  thinfit 
Of  fields  and  woods ;  of  sunshine ;  dew  and  wind ; 
Of  moontains,  valleys,  and  of  river-springs ; 
Speak  thou  of  every  little  bird  that  sings ; 
Of  every  bright,  sweet-scented  flower  that  blows ; 
But  chiefest  speak  of  Him  whose  mercy  flings  * 
Beauty  and  love  abroad,  and  who  bestows 
Light  to  the  sun  alike,  with  odor  to  the  rose. 

My  little  book,  that  hast  been  unto  me 
Even  as  a  flower  reared  in  a  pleasant  place. 
This  is  the  task  that  I  impose  on  thee ;  — 
Go  forth ;  with  serious  style  or  playful  grace, 
Winning  young,  gentle  hearts ;  and  bid  them  trace 
With  thee,  the  spirit  of  Love  through  earth  and  air ; 
On  beast  and  bird,  and  on  our  mortal  race, 
So^  do  thy  gracious  work ;  and  onward  fare. 
Leaving,  like  angel-guest,  a  blessing  eveiywhere  I 
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THE  COOT. 

Oh  Coot  !  oh  bold,  adventoroiifl  Gool» 

I  pny  thee  tell  to  me, 
The  perils  of  that  Btormy  time, 

That  bore  thee  to  the  sea ! 

I  saw  thee  on  the  rirer  fair. 

Within  thy  sedgy  screen ; 
Aronnd  thee  grew  the  bolmsh  tall. 

And  reeds  so  strong  and  green* 

The  kingfisher  came  back  again 

To  view  thy  fairy  place ; 
The  stately  swan  sailed  statelier  by, 

As  if  thy  home  to  grace. 


But  soon  the  mountain  flood  came  dow% 
And  bowed  the  balmsh  strong ; 

And  hi  above  those  tall  green  reeds. 
The  waters  poared  along. 

*^  And  where  is  she,  the  Water-Coot," 
I  cried,  <« that  creature  good?" 

Bat  then  I  saw  thee  in  thine  aik, 
Regaidless  of  the  flood. 
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Amid  the  foaming  waves  thou  sat'st,  - 
And  steered  thy  little  boat ; 

Thy  nest  of  rash  and  water-reed 
So  bravely  set  afloat 

And  on  it  went,  and  safely  on 
That  wild  and  stormy  tide ; 

And  there  thou  sat'st,  a  mother  bird, 
Thy  young  ones  at  thy  side. 

Oh  Coot  I  oh  bold,  adventurous  CkMt! 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me, 
The  perils  of  that  stCHrmy  voyage 

That  bore  thee  to  the  sea ! 

Hadst  thou  no  feftr,  as  night  came  dowa 

Upon  thy  watery  way. 
Of  enemies,  and  dangers  dire 

That  round  about  thee  lay  ? 

Didst  thou  not  see  the  falcon  grim 
Swoop  down  as  thou  passed  by  ? 

And  'mong  the  waving  water  flags 
The  lurking  otter  lie  ? 

The  eagle's  scream  came  wildly  neaz^ 

Yet,  caused  it  no  alarm  ? 
Nor  man,  who  seeing  thee,  weak  things 

Did  strive  to  do  thee  harm  ? 

And  down  the  foaming  waterfall, 

As  thoa  was  home  along, 
Hadst  thou  no  dread  ?    Oh  daring  bird» 

Thou  hadst  a  spirit  strong  i 

€1* 
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Yds,  them  hadfit  fear.    BotHewhoflSOi 

1%B  Bfunomn  when  they  ftll» 
ii»  WKW  thee,  bud,  and  gave  thee  atrenglit 

To  bisve  thy  perils  «1L 

fie  l»pt  thy  little  bark  afloat ; 

He  watched  o%r  thine  and  thee; 
And  aafely  through  the  fbamuig  flood 

Hath  broogfat  thee  to  tiie  aea. 


THE  EAGLE. 


No,  not  in  the  meadow,  and  not  on  the  shore, 
And  not  on  the  wide  heath  with  fnrae  oov«nd  o^ 
Where  the  ery  of  the  Plover,  the  ham  of  the  bee, 
Give  alMi^g  of  joyftil  eecority : 
And  WBt  in  the  woodts  where  the  nightingale'e  eeag^ 
From  the  chestnut  and  orange  poun  all  the  day  Ibng ; 
And  not  where  the  Martin  has  built  in  the  eaves. 
And  the  Redbreast  e'er  covered  the  children  with  leaves. 
Shall  ye  find  the  proud  Eagle !    O  no,  come  away ! 
I  will  show  you  his  dwelling,  and  point  out  his  prey 
Away !  let  us  go  where  the  mountains  are  high. 
With  tall  splintered  pmk  towering  into  the  sky ; 
Where  old  ruined  castles  are  dreary  and  lone, 
And  seem  as  if  built  for  a  world  that  is  gone ; 
There,  up  on  the  topmost  tower,  black  as  the  night, 
Sits  the  old  monarch  Eagle  in  full  blaze  of  light: 
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He  k  king  of  these  moontains :  save  him  and  his  matBy 
No  ESagle  dwells  there ;  he  is  lonely  and  great ! 
Look,  look  how  he  sits !  with  bis  keen  glancing  eye, 
And  his  proud  head  thrown  back,  looking  into  the  aky ; 
And  hark  to  the  rush  of  his  out-spreading  wings, 
Like  the  coming  of  tempest,  as  upward  he  springs, 
And  now  how  the  echoing  mountains  are  stirred. 
For  that  was  the  cry  of  the  Eagle  you  heard ! 
Now,  see  how  he  soars!  like  a  speck  in  the  height 
Of  the  blue  vaulted  sky,  and  now  lost  in  the  light !     ^ 
And  now  downward  he  wheels  as  a  shall  from  a  bow 
By  a  strong  archer  sent  to  the  valleys  below ! 
Ajid  that  is  the  bleat  of  a  lamb  of  Uie  flock ;  — 
One  moment,  and  he  re-ascends  to  the  rock.  — 
Yes,  see  how  the  conqueror  is  winging  his  way. 
And  his  terrible  talons  are  holding  their  prey ! 
Great  bird  of  the  wHdemess !  lonely  and  proud, 
With  a  spirit  unbroken,  a  neck  never  bowed. 
With  an  eye  of  defiance,  august  and  severe. 
Who  flcom'st  an  inferior,  and  hatest  a  peer. 
What  is  it  that  giveth  thee  beauty  and  worth? 
Thou  wast  made  for  the  desolate  places  of  eazth ; 
To  mate  with  the  tempest ;  to  match  with  the  sea; 
And  God  showed  his  power  in  the  Lion  and  tbee  * 
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THE  GARDEN. 

I  HAD  a  Garden  when  a  child ; 

I  kept  it  all  in  cnder ; 
Twas  full  of  flowers  as  it  could  be^ 

And  London-pride  was  its  border. 

And  soon  as  came  the  pleasant  Spiiag^ 
The  singing-birds  built  in  it ; 

The  Blackbird  and  the  Thostle-cock, 
The  Woodlark  and  the  Linnet 


And  all  within  my  Garden  ran 

A  labyrinth-walk  so  ma^ ; 
In  the  middle  there  grew  a  yellow  RoMi 

At  each  end  a  Michaehnas  Daisy. 

I  had  a  tree  of  Southern  Wood, 

And  two  of  bright  Mezereon; 
A  Peony  root,  a  snow-white  Phlox, 

And  a  bunch  of  red  Valerian ; 

A  Lilac  tree,  and  a  Guelder-Rose ; 

A  Broom,  and  a  Tiger-Lily ; 
And  I  walked  a  dozen  miles  to  find 

The  true  wild  Daffodilly. 

I  had  Columbines,  both  pink  and  blue, 

And  Thalictrum  like  a  feather ; 
And  the  bright  GoatVbeard,  that  shuts  its  leav< 

Before  a  change  of  weather. 
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I  had  Marigolds,  and  Gilliflowen, 
And  Pinks  all  Pink|  exceeding ; 

Fd  a  noble  root  of  Love-in-a-mist, 
And  plenty  of  LoTe-liearJ^lceding. 

Fd  Jacob's  liadder,  Aaron's  Rod, 
And  the  Peacock-GrentianeUa; 

I  had  Asten  more  than  I  can  tell, 
And  Lopins  bkie  and  yellov. 

I  set  a  gnun  of  Indian  Com, 
One  day  in  an  idle  humor, 

And  the  grain  sprang  up  six  feat  or 
My  glory  for  a  sammer. 


I  found  far  off  in  the  pleasant  fielda 
More  flowers  than  I  can  mention ; 

I  lb«Bd  tiie  Bngiish  Asphodel, 
And  the  spring  and  autumn  Gentiaik 

I  found  the  Orchis,  fly  and  bee, 
And  the  Cistas  of  the  moontain ; 

And  the  Money-wort  uid  the  Addm^-tOBgiitt 
Beside  an  old  wood  fountain. 


I  found  intiun  another  wood, 

The  rare  Pyiola  blowing : 
For  wherever  there  was  a  curious  flowor, 

I  was  sure  to  find  it  growing. 

I  set  them  in  my  garden  beds. 
Those  bads  I  loved  so  dearly, 

Where  I  labored  after  set  of  sun, 
And  in  summer  mornings  early 
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0  my  pleasant  garden-plot !  — 
A  shrubberj  was  beside  it, 

And  an  old  and  mossy  Apple-tree, 
With  a  Woodbine  wreathed  to  hide  it 

There  was  a  bower  in  my  garden-plot, 

A  SpiroBa  grew  before  it ; 
Behind  it  was  a  Labommn-tree, 

And  a  wild  Hop  clambered  o^er  it 

Ofttimes  I  sat  within  my  bower, 

Like  a  king  in  all  his  glory ; 
Ofttimes  I  read,  and  read  for  faoofs 

Some  pleasant,  wondrous  story. 

1  read  of  gardens  in  old  times, 

Old,  stately  Gardens,  kingly. 
Where  people  walked  in  gorgeous  crowdi^ 
Or  for  silent  musing,  singly. 

I  raised  up  visions  in  my  brain. 

The  noblest  and  the  fkirest ; 
But  still  I  ]oyed  my  Garden  best. 

And  thought  it  far  the  rarest 

And  all  among  my  flowers  I  walked. 
Like  a  miser  'mid  his  treasue ; 

For  that  pleasant  plot  of  Garden  ground 
Was  a  world  of  endless  pleasure. 


(X38) 
TUB  SPIDER  AND  THE  tLf. 

AN  APOLOGUE. 
A  NEW   ▼XltaiOIf  OF  Air   OLD   STOWT. 

**  Wiix  you  walk  into  my  parlor?"  said  the  Spider  to 

the  Ply,  / 

**  Tis  the  prettiest  litlle  parlor  that  ever  you.  did  spy ; 
The  way  into  my  parlor  is  up  a  winding  stair, 
And  Fve  many  cuiioos  things  to  show  when  you  axe 

there." 
**  Oh  no,  no,"  said  the  Htkle  Fly,  *'  to  ask  loe  if  in  vain, 
For  who  goes  up  yoiu:  winding  stair  can  ne'er  come 

**Tm  sore  you  must  be  weary,  dear,  with  soaring  up  so 

high; 
Will  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed?"  said  the  Spider  to 

the  Fly. 
"There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around;  the  sheets 

are  fine  and  thin. 
And  if  you  like  to  rest  awhile,  m  snugly  Mi^  ypu  in !  * 
<<0h  no,  no,"  bM  the   little  Fly,  «for  Tve    oaen 

hetffd  it  said. 
They  never,^  never  wake  again,  who  sleep  upon  your 

bed!" 

Said  the  cunning  Spider  to  the  Fly,  '^Dear  friend, 

what  can  I  do. 
To  prove  the  warm  affection  I^^e  always  felt  for  yoa  ? 
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I  have  within  my  pantry  good  store  of  all  that's  nice ; 

Ai  sine  you're  very  welcome — will  you  please  to  take 
a  slice?" 

*«  Oh  no,  no,''  said  the  little  Fly,  '' kind  sir,  that  can- 
not be, 

Fv8  heard  wha^s  in  jroar  pantiy,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
see ! " 

«*  Sweet  creature ! "  said  the  Spider,  "  you're  witty  and 

you're  wise, 
How  handsome  are  your  gauzy  wings,  how  brilliant  are 

your  ^es  i 
Pve  a  little  looking-glass  upon  my  parlor  shelf, 
If  yoQ^ll  step  in  one  moment,  dear,  you  shall  behold 

yourself." 
^  I  thank  you,  gentle  air,"  she  said,  **  for  what  yoa'HB 

pleased  to  say, 
And  bidding  you  good  morning  now,  111  call  another 

day." 

The  Spider  turned  him  round  about,  and  went  into  his 

den, 
For  well  he  knew  the  silly  Fly  would  soon  come  back 

again: 
So  he  wove  a  subtle  web,  in  a  little  comer  sly, 
And  set  his  table  ready,  to  dine  upon  the  Fly. 
Then  he  came  out  to  his  door  again,  and  merrily  did 

sing, 
••CJome  hither,  hither,  pretty  Fly,  with  the  pearl  and 

silver  wing ; 
Your  robes  are  green  and  purple— there's  a  crest  upon 

your  head ; 
Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bright,  but  mine  are 
.     duDaslead'"* 
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Alas,  alafl !  how  very  soon  this  silly  little  Fly, 
Hearing  his  wily,  flattering  words^  came  slowly  flitttng 

by; 
With  buzzing  wings  she  hung  aloft,  then  near  and 

nearer  drew, 
Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes,  and  green  and 

purple  hue — 
Thinking  only  of  her  crested  head — ^poor foolish  thing! 

At  last, 
Up  jumped  the  cunning  Spider,  and  fiercely  held  her 

fast 
He  dragged  her  up  his  winding  stair,  into  his  dismal 

den, 
Within  ius  little  parlor — ^bnt  she  ne'er  came  out  again! 

And  now,  dear  little  chilldren,  who  may  this  story  read, 
To  idle,  silly,  flattering  words,  I  piay  you  ne'er  give 

heed; 
Unto  an  evil  counsellor,  close  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye. 
And  take  a  lesson  from  this  talu,  of  the  Spider  and  the 

Ply. 
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TALES   IN  YBRSE. 


ANDREW  LEE. 


THB     FI8HXE.     BOT* 


Ah  !  Fisher  Boy,  I  well  know  thee^ 
Brother  thou  art  to  Marion  Lee  1 
What !  didst  thoa  think  I  knew  thee  iiqI» 
Cooldst  thou  believe  I  had  forgot? 
For  shame,  for  shame !  what?  I  forget 
The  treasures  of  thy  laden  net! 
And  how  we  went  one  day  together^ 
One  day  of  showery  summer  weather^ 
Up  the  sea-shore,  and  for  an  hoar 
Stood  sheltering  from  a  pelting  shower 
Within  an  upturned,  ancient  boat, 
That  had  not  been  for  years  afloat ! 
No,  no,  my  boy !  I  liked  too  well 
The  old  sea-stories  thou  didst  tell ; 
I  liked  too  well  thy  roguish  eye— ^ 
Thy  merry  speech— thy  laughter  sly  $ 
Thy  old  sea-jacket,  to  forget, — 
And  then  the  treasures  of  thy  net ! 
Oh,  Andrew !  tiiou  hast  not  forgot, 
I'm  very  sure  that  thou  hast  not. 
All  that  we  talked  about  that  day. 
Of  famooa  countries  far  away ! 
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Of  Crusoes  in  their  islands  lone, 

That  never  were,  nor  will  be  known, 

And  yet  this  very  moment  stand 

Upon  some  point  of  mountain  land, 

Looking  oat  o'er  the  desert  sea. 

If  chance  some  coming  ship  there  be. 

Thou  know'st  we  talked  of  this  —  thoa  knowVt 

We  talked  about  a  ship-boy's  ghost — 

A  wretched  little  orphan  lad 

Who  served  a  master  stem  and  bad. 

And  had  no  friend  to  take  his  part, 

And  perished  of  a  broken  heart ; 

Or  by  his  master's  blows,  some  said, 

For  in  the  boat  they  found  him  dead. 

And  the  boat's  side  was  stained  and  red ! 

And  then  we  talked  of  many  a  heap 
Of  ancient  treasure  in  the  deep. 
And  the  great  serpent  that  some  men 
In  far-off  seas,  meet  now  and  then ; 
Of  grand  sea-palaces  that  shine 
Through  forests  of  old  coralline ; 
And  wondrous  creatures  that  may  dwell 
In  many  a  crimson  Indian  shell ; 
Till  I  shook  hands  with  thee,  to  see 
Thou  wast  a  poet  —  Andrew  Lee ! 
Though  thou  wast  guiltless  all  the  time 
Of  putting  any  thoughts  in  rhyme ; 
Ah,  little  fisher  boy !  since  then, 
Ladies  I've  seen  and  learned  men. 
All  clever,  and  some  great  and  wise. 
Who  study  all  things,  earth  and  skies, 
Who  much  have  seen,  and  much  have  read. 
And  famous  things  have  writ  and  said ; 
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But  Andrew,  never  have  I  heard 

One  who  so  much  my  spirit  stirred, 

As  he  who  sate  with  me  an  hour, 

Screened  from  the  pelting  thunder-shower  - 

Now  laughing  in  his  merry  wit ; 

Now  talking  in  a  serious  fit, 

In  speech  that  poured  like  water  free ; 

And  that  was  thou  —  Poor  Andrew  Le^ 

Then  shame  to  think  I  knew  thee  not  - 
Thou  hast  not,  nor  have  I  forgot ; 
And  long  'twill  be  ere  I  forget 
How  thou  took'st  up  thy  laden  net. 
And  gave  me  all  that  it  contained, 
Because  I  too  thy  heart  had  gainedl 
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tfift  WANDERER'S  RETORN. 

There  was  a  girl  of  fair  Provence, 

Fresh  as  a  flower  in  May, 
Who  'neath  a  spreading  plane-tree  sate, 

Upon  a  summer-day, 
And  thus  unto  a  mourner  young, 

In  a  low  voice  did  say. 

• 

"  And  said  i,  I  shall  dance  no  more ; 

For  thongh  but  young  in  yeare, 
I  knew  what  makes  men  wise  and  sad,— 

Afibction's  ceaseless  fears, 
And  that  dull  aching  of  the  heart, 

Which  is  not  eased  by  tears. 

"  But  sorrow  will  not  always  last, 
Heaven  keeps  our  griefs  in  view; 

Mine  is  a  simple  tale,  dear  friend, 
Yet  I  will  tell  it  you; 

A  simple  tale  of  household  grief 
And  household  gladness  too. 


"My  father  in  the  battle  died, 
And  left  young  children  three ; 

My  brother  Marc,  a  noble  lad, 
With  spirit  bold  and  free, 

More  kind  than  common  brothers  are ; 
And  Isabel  and  me. 
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^  When  Marc  was  sixteen  sommen  old, 

A  tall  youth  and  a  strong, 
Said  he,  'I  am  a  worthless  drone, 

I  do  iliy  mother  wrong  — 
I'll  hence  and  win  the  bread  I  eat, 

IVe  burdened  you  too  long !  * 

"  Oh !  many  tears  my  mother  shed ; 

And  earnestly  did  pray, 
That  he  would  still  abide  with  us. 

And  be  the  house's  stay ;    - 
And  be  like  morning  to  her  eyes, 

As  he  had  been  alway. 

**  But  Marc  he  had  a  steadfast  will, 

A  purpose  fixed  and  good, 
And  calmly  still  and  manfully 

Her  prayers  he  long  withstood ; 
Until  at  length  she  gave  consent, 

Less  willing  than  subdued. 

^'Twas  on  a  shining  mom  in  June, 

He  rose  up  to  depart ; 
I  dared  not  to  my  mother  show 

The  sadness  of  my  heart; 
We  said  farewell,  and  yet  farewell, 

As  if  we  could  not  part 

"  There  seemed  a  gloom  withm  the  houi^ 

Although  the  bright  sun  shone ; 
There  was  a  want  within  our  hearts  — 

For  he,  the  dearest  one, 
Had  said  farewell  that  mom  of  June, 

And  from  our  sight  was  gone. 

13 
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"  At  length  most  doleful  tidings  came, 

Sad  tidings  of  dismay ; 
The  plague  was  in  the  distant  town, 

And  hundreds  died  each  day ; 
We  thought,  in  truth,  poor  Marc  would  die, 

'Mid  strangers  far  away. 

«  Weeks  passed,  and  months,  and  not  a  word 

Came  from  him  to  dispel 
The  almost  certainty  of  death 

Which  o'er  our  spirits  fell; 
My  mother  drooped  from  fear,  which  grew 

Each  day  more  terrible. 

'*  At  length  she  said,  *  I'll  see  my  son, 

In  life  if  yet  ha  be, 
Or  else  the  turf  that  covers  him !  * 

When  sank  she  on  her  knee, 
And  clasped  her  hands  in  silent  prayer, 

And  wept  most  piteously. 

"She  went  into  the  distant  town, 

Still  asking  everywhere 
For  tidings  of  her  long-lost  son :  — 

In  vain  she  made  her  prayer; 
AH  were  so  full  of  wo  themselves. 

No  pity  had  they  to  spare. 

"  To  hear  her  tell  that  tale  would  move 

The  sternest  heart  to  bleed ; 
She  was  a  stranger  in  that  place, 

Yet  none  of  her  took  heed ; 
And  broken-hearted  she  came  back, 

A  bowed  and  bruised  reed. 
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^  I  marked  her  cheek  yet  paler  grow, 

More  sonken  yet  her  eye ; 
And  to  my  soul  assurance  came 

That  she  was  near  to  die, 
And  hourly  was  my  earnest  prayer 

Put  up  for  her  on  high. 

'^Oh,  what  a  wo  seemed  then  to  as, 

The  friendless  orphan's  fate ! 
I  dared  not  picture  to  my  mind, 

How  drear,  how  desolate  — 
But,  like  a  frightened  thing,  my  heart 

Shrunk  from  a  pang  so  great ! 

^  We  rarely  left  my  mother's  side, 

rTwas  joy  to  touch  her  hand. 
And  with  unwearying,  patient  lofe. 

Beside  her  conch  to  stand. 
To  wait  on  her,  and  every  wish 

Unspoke  to  understand. 

At  length,  oh  joy  heyond  all  joyt ! 

When  we  believed  him  dead. 
One  calm  «nd  sunny  afternoon. 

As  she  lay  on  her  bed 
In  quiet  sleep,  methought  below 

I  heard  my  brother's  tread. 

**!  rose,  and  on  the  chamber  itatr, 

I  met  himself —  no'Other  — 
More  beautiful  than  ere  before, 

My  tall  and  manly  brother ! 
I  should  have  swooned,  but  for  the  thooglit 

Of  my  poor  sleeping  mother. 
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"  I  <;ai^ot  tell  you  how  we  met ;  — 
I  could  not  speak  for  weeping ; 

Nor  had  I  words  enough  ffjr  joy,  — 
My  heart  within  seemed  leaping, 

1 4should  have  screamed,  but  for  the  thojqght 
Of  her  who  there  lay  sleeping ! 

"  That  Dif  arc  returned  in  joy  to  us, 
My  mother  dreiu?[^ed  e'en  U^n, 

And  that  prepared  her  for  the  bliss 
Of  meeting  him  again ; — 

To  tell  bow  great  that  bliss,  would  neea 
The  tongue  of  wisest  men ! 

^  His  lightest  ^e,  his  veiy  step, 

More  power  had  they  to  win 
My  drooping  mother  back  to  life. 

Than  every  medicine ; 
She  rose  again,  like  one  reyiy^4 

From  death  where  he  had  been  I 

"  The  fiitoiy  that  my  brother  told 

Was  long,  and  ^11  of  joy ; 
Scarce  to  ^le  city  had  he  come, 

A  poor  and  friendless  boy, 
Than  he  (5hanced  to  meet  a  mercb|uit  g|C)ody 

From  whom  he  asked  employ. 

**  The  merchant  was  a  childless  man ; 

And  in  my  brother's  face 
Something  he  saw  that  moved  his  heiu$ 

To  such  unusual  grace ; 
*  My  son,'  said  he,  *  is  dead,  wilt  thou 

Supply  to  me  his  place  ? ' 
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"  Even  then,  bound  to  the  golden  East, 

His  ship  before  him  lay ; 
And  this  new  bond  of  love  was  formed 

There,  standing  on  the  quay ; 
My  brother  went  on  board  with  him, 

And  sailed  that  very  day ! 

**  The  letter  that  he  wrote  to  us, 

It  never  reached  our  hand ; 
And  while  we  drooped  with  anxious  \ow% 

He  gained  the  Indian  strand. 
And  saw  a  thousand  wondrous  things. 

In  that  old,  famous  land. 

.And  many  rich  and  curious  things. 

Bright  bird  and  pearly  shell, 
He  brought,  as  if  to  realize 

The  tales  he  had  to  tell ; 
My  mother  smiled,  and  wept,  and  smiled, 

And  listened,  and  grew  well. 

^The  merchant  loved  him  more  and  mora^ 

And  did  a  father's  part ; 
Aj^d  blessed  my  brother  for  the  love 

That  healed  his  wounded  heart ; 
He  was  a  friend  that  heaven  had  sent 

Kind  mercy  to  impart 

**  So  do  not  droop,  my  gentle  friend. 
Though  grief  may  burden  sore ; 

Look  up  to  God,  for  he  hath  love 
And  comfort  in  great  store. 

And  ofltimes  moveth  human  hearts 
To  bless  us  o'er  and  o'er  " 
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ELLEN  MORE. 


''Sweet  Ellen  More,"  said  I,  ^coq^ff 

Beneath  the  sunny  sky ; 
Why  stand  you  musing  all  alone, 

With  such  an  anxious  eye  ? 
^JM)t  is  it,  child,  that  aileth  you?" 

And  thus  she  made  reply : 


^  The  fields  are  green,  the  skies  are  hn^bi, 

The  leaves  are  on  the  tree. 
And  'mong  the  sweet  flowers  of  the  thyme 

Far  flies  the  honey-bee ; 
And  the  lark  hath  sung  since  morning  prime^ 
.  And  merrily  singeth  he. 

*«  Yet  not  for  this  shall  I  go  forth 

On  the  open  hills  to  play, 
There's  not  a  bird  that  singeth  now, 

Would  tempt  me^hence  to  sttay ;  — 
I  would  not  leave  our  cottage  door 

Foe  a  thousand  flowera  to-day ! 


*^  And  why  ?  "  said  I,  <<  what  is  there  here 

Beside  your  cottage  door, 
To  make  a  merry  girl  like  yon 

Thus  idly  stand  to  pore  ? 
There  is  a  mystery  in  this  thing,  — 

Now  tell  me,  Ellen  More ! " 


Tb^  ^.  girl  lpoke4  into  my  &ccjb 
With  her  dark  and  sevom  ej%  *x 

Silently  awhile  ahe  looked» 
Then  heaved  a,  quiet  sigh; 

An4  ^th  a  h^roluciant  willj 
Again  she  xnade  reply. 

"^Three  yean  ago^  unknown  to  wv. 
When  nuts  w^e  on  the  tree, 

Even  in  tiie.  pleasant  harv9«fi-tiipffi 
My  brother  went  to  sea  — 

Unknoi^n  to  us,  to  sea  he  went, 
And  a  woful  house  were  we. 

^l^h»t  winter  was  a  weary  tin^ex. 

A  long,  dark  tixne  of  wo^ 
For  we  k^ew  not  in  what  ship  he  Hdetcb 

And  vainly  sought  to  know ; 
And  day  and  night  the  loud,  wild  vip4i^ 

Seemed  evermore  to  blow* 
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"llgir  qopth^f  lay  upon  hjsr  bed, 

Her  spirit  solely  tossed. 
With  dism^d  thoughts  of  storm  an^  wr^ok 

Upon  some  ravage  .coast ; 
But  nKWii  and  eve  we  prayed  to  Heaveq^ 

That  he  might  not  be  lost. 

'^  iynd^hen  the  pleasant  spring  eame  on. 

And  fields  again  were  gre^i, 
He  sent  a  letter  full  of  news, 

Of  the  wonders  he  had  seen ; 
Praying  ua  to  think  him  dutiful 

As  he  afore  had  been 
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''The  tidings  that  came  next  were  from 

A  sailor  old  and  gray, 
Who  saw  his  ship  at  anchor  lie 

In  the  harbor  at  Bombay; 
Bat  he  said  my  brother  pined^or  home^ 

And  wished  he  were  away. 

''Again  he  wrote  a  letter  long, 

Without  a  word  of  gloom ; 
.  And  soon,  and  very  soon  he  said, 
He  should  again  come  home ; 
I  watched,  as  now,  beside  the  door, 
And  yet  he  did  not  come. 

"  I  watched  and  watched,  bat  I  knew  not 

It  would  be  all  in  vain ; 
For  very  sick  he  lay  the  while,  • 

In  a  hospital  in  Spain.  — 
Ah,  me !  I  fear  my  brother  dear 

Will  ne'er  come  home  again ! 

"  And  now  I  watch — for  we  have  heard 

That  he  is  on  his  way. 
And  the  letter  said,  in  very  truth, 

He  would  be  here  to-day. 
Oh !  there's  no  bird  that  singeth  now 

Could  tempt  me  hence  away ! " 

— That  selfHsame  eve  I  wandered  down 

Unto  the  busy  strand. 
Just  as  a  little  boat  came  in 

With  people  to  the  land ; 
And  'mongst  them  was  a  sailor-boy 

Who  leaped  upon  the  sand. 
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I  knew  bim  by  his  daik  blue  eyoi^ 

And  by  his  features  fair ; 
And  as  he  leaped  ashore  he  saqg 

A  simple  Scottish  air,  — 
^There's  nae  place  like  our  .w  deor  hiW 

To  be  met  wi'  onywhere !  *• 


A  SWINGING  SONG. 

MsutT  it  is  on  a  jsununer's  day. 
All  through  the  meadows  to  wend  awaj; 
To  watch  the  brooks  glide  fast  or  slow. 
And  the  little  fish  twinkle  down  below ; 
To  hear  t)^e  lark  in  the  blue  s^  sing. 
Oh,  sure  enough,  'tis  a  merry  thing  — 
But  tis  merrier  far  to  awing — to  PTi^gl 

Merry  it  is  on  a  winter's  night, 
To  listeu  to  tales  of  elf  and  spri^ 
Of  caves  and  castles  so  dim  and  old, — 
The  dismallest  tales  that  ever  were  |tpl4s- 
A9d  then  to  laugh,  and  then  to  sing, 
You  may  take  my  word  is  a  merry  things  « 
But  'tis  merrier  far  to  swing — to  swing! 

Down  with  the  hoop  upon  the  green , 
Down  with  the  ringing  tamborine ;— ^ 
Little  heed  we  for  this  or  for  tbat ;  . 
Off  mth  the  bonnet,  off  with  the  hat! 
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Away  we  go  like  birds  on  the  wing ! 

Higher  yet!  higher  yet !  "  Now  for  the  King ! » 

This  is  the  way  we  swing  —  we  swing ! 

Scarcely  the  bough  bends,  Claude  is  so  light, 

Mount  up  behind  him  —  there,  that  is  right ! 

Down  bends  the  branch  now ;  —  swing  him  away 

Higher  yet  —  higher  yet — higher  I  say ! 

Oh,  what  a  joy  it  is !    Now  let  us  sing 

"  A  pear  for  the  Queen— an  apple  for  the  King! * 

And  shake  the  old  tree  as  we  swing  —  we  swing 


THE  YOUNG  MOURNER. 

LBATiire  her  sports,  in  pensive  tone, 
TTwas  thus  a  fair  young  mourner  said, 

*  How  sad  we  are  now  we're  alone,  — 

I  wish  my  mother  were  not  dead ! 

*  I  can  remember  she  was  fair ; 

And  how  she  kindly  looked  and  smiled, 
^hen  she  would  fondly  stroke  my  hair. 
And  call  me  her  beloved  child. 

"  Before  my  mother  went  away. 
You  never  sighed  as  now  you  do ; 

Ycra  used  to  join  us  at  our  play, 
And  be  our  merriest  playmate  too 
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**  Father,  I  can  remember  when 

I  first  observed  her  sunken  eye, 
And  her  pale,  hollow  cheek ;  and  then 

I  told  my  brother  she  would  die ! 

**  And  the  next  mom  they  did  not  speak. 

Bat  led  us  to  her  silent  bed ; 
They  bade  us  kiss  her  icy  cheek, 

And  told  us  she  indeed  was  dead ! 

**  Oh,  then  I  thought  how  she  was  kind, 
My  own  beloved  and  gentle  mother  I 

And  calling  all  I  knew  to  mind, 
I  thought  there  ne'er  was  such  another ! 

"  Poor  little  Charles,  and  I !  that  day 

We  sate  within  our  silent  room ; 
But  we  could  neither  read  nor  play, — 

The  very  walls  seemed  full  of  gloom. 

"  I  wish  my  mother  had  not  died. 
We  never  have  been  glad  since  then ! 

They  say,  and  is  it  true,"  she  cried, 
"  That  she  can  never  come  again  ?  " 

The  father  checked  his  tears,  and  thus 
He  spake,  ^  My  child,  they  do  not  err. 

Who  say  she  cannot  come  to  us ; 
Bat  you  and  I  may  go  to  her. 

^  Remember  your  dear  mother  still. 
And  the  pure  precepts  she  has  given ; 

I^e  her,  be  humble,  free  from  ill. 
And  you  shall  see  her  face  in  heaven !* 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  STORY. 

Heaven  bless  the  boys ! "  the  old  man  mid, 
^  I  hear  their  distant  drumming,  — 

Yomig  Arthur  Bruce 'is  at  their  head, 
And  down  the  street  they're  coming. 

*^  And  a  very  noble  standard  too 

He  cJEurries  in  the  van ; 
By  the  faith  of  an  old  soldier,  he 

Is  borh  to  make  a  man !  ** 

A  glow  of  pride  passed  o'er  his  chedt, 

A  tear  came  to  his  eye ; 
'^ Horta,  hurra !  my  gallant  men !" 

Cried  he,  as  they  came  nigh. 

*^  It  seems  to  me  but  yesterday 

^nce  I  was  one  like  ye. 
And  noir  my  years  are  seventy-two,  • 

Coiti^  here,  and  talk  with  me  !* 

Th(0y  ma^e  a  halt,  those  meny  boys; 

Befere  the  aged  man ; 
Apd^  Tell  us  now  some  sUny  wild. 

Young  Arthur  Bruce  began ; 

«  Of  bHttle  aiM  of  victory 

mSCt  ud  some  stirring  thing-! " 
The  old  man  raised  his  arm  aloft, 

Attft  cried,  «  God  save  tfiie  Klnjir 
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^  A  sol^ier^  ir « life  of  ftme^ 
A  life  that  halfa  ittiineed --^ 

They  iprfte  has  wm  in  prinM  bodhti 
That  every  ram  nmy  read 


^  And  if  yrmM  hear  a  story  wtid. 

Of  war  «fid  battle  done, 
I  am  tiie  attato  tell  snch  tales, 

And  you  shall  now  have  one. 

**  In  efery  qaaiter  of  the  globe 
Fve  fonght — by  sea,  by  land; 

iM^seiVDe  fbr  fire  asd  fifty  yeare 
Was  the  musket  fhrni  my  hand. 


<*Barthe^bloodie0l  win,  and  fieroesTtolv 
That  were  mmged  on  any  shote, 

W^ere  thoss^  in  wMehmy  BtvejBjg  tfli  -^f^^vpuftf 
In  the  countty  of  Mysore. 

*^  And  obi  what  a  feaffbl,  deadly  eliiMil^ 

Is  thatof  the  Indian  kad, 
Wheiertlie  kmndag  s«a  shinse  flensel^jAwa 

On  the  hot  and  fiery  sand! 


<"  Thi»4ttb  of  man  seems  little  worth, 
And  his  ann  hath  little  poii%r  $ 

His  veiy  smI  within  lum  dies^ 
As  dies  a  broken  fhwwi 


"lMiisiil»of  thi»,  warbsila 
As  for  akinfly  thvene; 

There  goU  is  pietttiM  ae  dosi^ 
As  sandibe-diaaR>nd  slone; 
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^  And  like  a  temple  is  each  house. 

Silk-curtained  from  the  sun ; 

And  eveiy  man  has  twenty  slaves^ 

Who  at  his  bidding  run. 

In  solemn  pomp ;  —  and  there 

They  hunt  the  gold-striped  tiger, 

As  here  they  hunt  the  haie, 

• 

"Yet  it  is  a  dreadful  clime  I  and  we 

Up  in  the  country  far 

Were  sent, — we  were  two  thousana  man^ 

In  a  disastrous  war. 

^  The  soldierB  died  in  the  companies 

As  if  the  plague  had  been ; 

And  soon  in  every  twenty  men, 

^We  went  to  storm  a  fort  of  mud— 

And  yet  the  phice  was  strong— 

And  they  had  kept  it  long. 

*^  We  were  in  all  three  hundred  souk, 

Feeble  and  worn  and  wan ; 

Like  walking  spectres  of  the  tomb. 

Was  every  living  man. 

'*  Yet  Arthur  Brace,  now  standing  thM«i 

With  the  ensign  of  his  band. 

Reminds  me  of  a  gallant  youth, 

Who  fought  at  my  right  hand 
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*  Seuce  five  and  twenty  yean  of  age^ 

And  feeble  as  the  rest, 
Yet  with  the  bearing  cf  a  kingv 

That  noble  soul  ezprossed. 

**  But  a  ail«it  grief  was  in  his  eys^ 

And  oft  his  noble  frame 
Shook  like  a  quivering  aspen  leal^ 

And  his  color  went  and  came. 

*<  He  maiched  by  my  side  for  seves  dqrsy 

Most  patient  of  our  band ; 
And  night  and  day  he  ever  kept 

Oor  standard  in  his  hand. 

<*Thsy  foaght  with  us  like  tigsm, 

Before  that  fort  of  mad ; 
And  all  aioond  the  burning  sands 

Were  as  a  maish  with  blood. 

^  We  watched  that  young  maa«— be  to  vi 

Was  as  a  kindling  hope ; 
We  saw  bun  pressing  on  and  on» 

Bearing  the  standard  up. 


^  At  length  it  for  a  moment  i 
A  ball  had  struck  his  hand. 

But  he  seized  the  banner  with  his  lel^ 
Without  a  moment's  stand. 


^Eb  mounted  upward  to  the  watt; 

He  waved  the  standard  high,-* 
But  then  another  smote  him  !-<- 

And  the  captain  standing  by 


*«  Bmi,  ^Of  Ibis tvlknt  frntUktMimm 
He  hath  won  ior  uf  the  4i|r !  * 

I  and  my  .MOBradofl  took  Um  «|p, 
And  bore  bim  tiiMce  Mnf; 

**'rhemm»tio  tvee  ab$«it  Uw  9iIb«% 
So  'neath  the  tetrew  «bade 

We  caosM  km,  ftttdiomaiWly 
Upon  the  jod  «fii]d  Ifttd. 

.4(iiMkiht  Ibatber  iraiBtD74MV^ 
To  fiin  his  banii]^  choek ; 

I  gave  him  UMlary  >dK|>  hf  tef^ 
And  prayed  tiini  bo  woM 


<<AtleQ8liibBMid,  'lUseboorM 
My  soldier-oame  ifl  bijglit; 

But  a  paag^ltoB  ii  witUn  JHigr«9id, 
That  haft  vnasr  tno  4mr  tod  niffall 


#^  1 M  fiif  flantheo:'*  home  witbo«fc 
Her  blessing ;  -^sba  doth  nKMini» 

Doth  wear  ^  v^  ^"^  ^^^^  loeaii^ 
Inevercaniflun! 


<<  ^  TUs  bowed  ny  eac^e-«pkit,^owa, 
This  robbed miae  eye  ef  rest; 

I  left  ber  widowed  and  alone:^* 
Oh  that  I  bed  been  blessed ! ' 

''No  more  he  said,— he  closed  hie  efe% 

And  yet  be  died  not  then ; 
He  lived  till  the  moirow  morning  Gain% 

But  he  never  spoke  again." 


This  tale  the  veteran  soldier  told, 

Upon  a  ■aannei'a  day ;  — 
The  bofB  came  merrily  down  the  etieei. 

But  they  all  went  sad  away. 


THE  CHILD'S  LAMENT. 

I  LiKS  it  not  —  this  noisy  street 

I  never  liked,  nor  can  I  now  — 
I  love  to  feel  the  pleasant  breeie 
On  the  free  hills,  and  see  the  treeSy 
With  birds  npon  the  boagh ! 


Ob,  I  remember  long  ago,  — 

So'long  ago,  *tis  like  a  dream  — 
My  home  was  on  a  green  hill-side, 
By  flowery  meadows,  still  and  wida^ 
'Mong  trees,  and  by  a  stream. 

Three  happy  brothers  I  had  then. 

My  merry  playmates  every  day  — 
Fve  looked  and  looked  thioagh  street  aad 
Bnt  never  chanced  I,  anywhere, 
To  see  soch  boys  as  tiiey. 


We  all  had  gardens  of  oar  own  — 
Fovit  litde  gardens  in  a  row,  — 

And  there  we  set  oar  twining  peas; 

And  rows  dt  cress ;  and  real  trees 
And  real  floweis  to  grow.  , 
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My  ftth9»  1  ranainber  tao^. 

And  even  new  Ma.  faoscMtaBt  r 
A«^te  gny  faone  hewed  te  Tii^ 
And  the  old  dog  tlkBt  aft  bk  «d» 

Went  barking  joyfully ! 

He  naed  to  fly  ray  brother'a  kites, 

And  build  them  up  a  man  of  anoWy 
And  Bail  their  boats,  and  with  them  raca^ 
And  caery  me  from  place  to^  plaee^ 
Just  as  I  liked  to  go. 

Fm  sore  he  was  a  {deasant  man, 

And  people  most  have  kvved  hingwellN- 
Oh,  I  lemembev  that  aad  day 
When  they  bom  him  m  a  heane.awajik 

And  tolled  his  funeral  bell ! 


Thy  mother  osmes  eMhnigbft  tahte 
Theor  IB  thy  lillto  qpiet  bed^ 

So  cainft  ny  mother  yeani  a«»; 

And  I  loyed.bBr-*ohi  I.loved  hai.M^ 
Twas  joy  to  hear  her  tread! 


It  must  bei  many,  i 

thnee  then,  and  yet  I  qui  nacall 
Her  very  Ume^her  ltK>k--her  dms». 
Her  pleasant  smite  and  gentlnnaiiB» 

That  had  kind  words  for  all. 

She  told  «s  tabs,  ahe  sang  ns  8oog%. 
And  is  oar  pastimes  took  deUghl^ 
And  joined  as  in  owr  sannier  gleei, 
And  fiat  with  us  beneath  the  tree '   . 
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Nor  wearied  of  our  company, 
Whole  days,  from  mom  till  night 

AlB«r  1  kttoir  tfaictf&e  is  dia^ 

And  in  the  cold,  cold  grave  is  hid ; 
J  mm  bCT  in  hev  coft^lie, 
Wltfi^  the  grk&iMoaniei*  flteadbhg  b^ » 
And  iSent  people  soiemaly 
Cloded  d<wm  the  eoffin  lidi 

H^  teottaenf  wete  ma/k  there^«-aft  Me! 

I  know  not  wbeve  they  wwife;.  wmm  i 
W^  a  rich  mait  beyeaid  tfav  mm 
That  tSicy  wtfe  dwelling  pleaMaHly'-*- 

And  senxe  dnft  they  were  deatL 

I  cifiuioti  think  that  it  iff  eo^ 

I  never  0WW  them  pale  and  thii% 
lUA  lile  laartknertfieif  voies  £  heeKi^ 
Meny  were-tiMy  di  m  8iHnaiev4Hrd|/ 
iingtilg  it»^bawet»  witli^ 

I  wish  that  Tewiid  see  theiv  fhoee^' 

Or  know  ai  least  that  th^  wws;BB«r 
Mit  gMfymuM  I  c«oss  the  mm, 
So  that  with  them  i  migltrbiitH 
yc»  now  1119^  dayv  pass,  wearily,. 
And  aU  9im  stmngem  hem. 
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THE  OLD  MAN  AND  THE  CARRION  GROW. 

Thxre  was  a  man  and  hia  name  was  Jack,  « 

Crabbed  and  lean,  and  his  looka  were  black— 

His  temper  was  sonr,  his  thoughts  were  bad ; 

His  heart  was  hard  when  he  was  a  lad. 

And  now  he  followed  a  dismal  trade, 

Old  horses  he  bought,  and  killed,  and  flayed ; 

Their  flesh  he  sold  for  the  dogs  to  eat: 

Yon  would  not  have  liked  this  man  to  meet 

He  lived  in  a  low  mad-house  on  a  moor, 

Without  any  garden  before  the  door. 

There  was  one  little  hovel  behind,  that  stood, 

Where  he  used  to  do  his  work  of  blood ; 

I  never  could  bear  to  see  the  plaee. 

It  was  stained  and  darkened  with  many  a  tmee^ 

A  trace  of  what  I  will  not  tell  — 

And  then  there  was  such  an  unchristian  smell ! 


Now  this  old  man  did  come  and  go. 
Through  the  wood  that  grew  in  the  dell  below ; 
It  was  scant  a  mile  from  his  own  door-stone, 
Darksome  and  dense,  and  overgrown ; 
And  down  in  the  drearest  nook  of  the  wood, 
A  tall  and  splintered  fir-tree  stood ; 
Half-way  up,  where  the  boughs  outspread, 
A  carrion  crow  his  nest  had  made. 
Of  sticks  and  reeds  in  the  dark  fir-tree. 
Where  lay  his  mate  and  his  nestlings  three ; 
And  whenever  he  saw  the  man  come  by, 
**  Dead  horse !  dead  horse ! "  he  was  sure  to  ciy« 


^  Crook,  aoBk !  **  if  iiie  irent  or  «eatiie^ 

The  cfy  of  tbe«foir  wn  jost 4lie  iBine ; 

Jack  lookadop  to  nxim  w  conMl  be, 

AndsayB,  «  What^ny  tnAetotlie  Mke^tkiM4* 

^'DeadiMiel  deediionel  cwd^cioeklewwfc^ciMil* 

Am  plain  as  enords  to  fan  ear  it  sjpoke. 

Old  Jack  stooped  ^birm  end  fibked  ap  a  tkmm^ 

A  stout,  tfakketkk^  ead^  cew^  bons^ 

Aiid  one  »d  the  e«ker  ett  tkiee  did  tiMyiPv 

So  angiy  was  lii^etdw  eanion  oivir; 

But  none  of  the  three  reached  him  or  his  nest, 

Where  Mb  tees  jmmg  etaes  lay  waarm  «l  net .; 

And  <<  Croak,  cIoak!^leadhotse!19nii^esoakl" 

In  his  solemn -iray  «gaiii  In  epoike  { 

Old  Jack  wafe  e^pjr  eti  te  Mdd  be^ 

And  says  he,  ''Ob  the  mtamM^  FU  M  th|r  M%*- 

m  teach  thee,  old  feUoar^  to  tail  eine  I  ** 


As  soon  as  tvae  light,  if  tbare  yon  had  1 

Old  Jack  at  his  work  yon  niffafc  faa^e  seea) 

I  would  you'd  bkum  theie  to  see  old  Jaok» 

And  to  hsi*  ftba  sirolns  as  iksf  mam  <*TliMBk! 

thwack!"* 
Airilllmi  fstfd  have  SMI  bow  tike  GMkii«  bird 
Flew  round  as  the  axiPs  stloke  he  heesd. 
Flew  round  as  he  saw  the  Sbaktog  blow^ 
Tim  oaaae  to  his  nest  from  the  rsoi  below, 
One  after  tbe  other,  stroke  upon  stroke; 
''Thwack!  diwaek!''  said  the  axe,  said  the  cMw 

"Croak!  croak!" 
Old  Jack  looked  up  with  a  leer  in  his  eyei 
And,  "Fll  hew  it  down!"  says  he,  "byaidbjTM. 
ni  teach  thee  to  rail,  my  old  fellow,  at  me  f 
So  he  spit  on  his  hands,  and  says,  "Have  at  the  Mt!" 
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** Thwack ! "  sajv  the  axe,  aa  the  bark  it  cknro; 

^'Thwack!"  as  into  the  wood  it  drove ; 

*^  Croak ! "  says  the  crow  in  a  great  diamay, 

^  Croak ! "  as  he  slowly  flew  away. 

Flmpf^np  went  his  wings  over  hedge  and  dife6h» 

Till  ho  came  to  a  field  of  burning  twitch ; 

The  boy  with  a  lig^ited  lantern  there, 

As  he  stood  on  the  fbrrow  brown  and  baie. 

He  saw  the  old  crow  hop  hither  and  thither, 

Then  fly  with  a  burning  sod  somewhithsr. 

Away  flew  the  crow  to  the  house  on  the  moor, 

A  poor,  old  horse  was  tied  to  the  door; 

The  burning  sod  on  the  roof  he  dropped. 

Then  upon  the  chinmey-stone  he  hcqi^ied, 

Aid  down  he  peeped  that  he  might  see 

How  many  there  wero  in  fiuniiy  — 

Thero  was  a  mother  and  children  three.  • 

<<Croak!  croak!"  the  old  crow  did  say, 

As  from  the  roof  he  flew  away. 

As  he  flew  away  to  the  tree,  to  watch 

The  burning  sod  and  the  dry  gmy  thatch ; 

He  stayed  not  long  till  he  saw  it  smdce, 

Then  he  flapped  his  wings,  and  cried,  <<  Croak,  endtF 

Away  to  the  wood  again  flew  he. 

And  soon  he  espied  the  slanting  tree, 

And  Jack,  who  stood  laughing  with  all  fa 

His  axe  in  his  hand  —  he  laughed  for  spite ; 

In  trimnph  he  laughed,  and  took  up  a  stone^ 

And  hammerod  his  axe-head  faster  on ; 

**  Croak,  croak ! "  came  the  carrion  crow. 

Flipping  his  wings  with  a  motion  slow ; 

<<  Thwack !  thwack ! "  the  spiteflil  man. 

When  he  heard  his  x;ry,  with  his  axe  hegui  * 
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*^ Thwack!  thwack ! "  stroke  upon  stroke ; 

The  crow  flew  by  with  a  ^  Croak,  croak ! " 

With  a  *'  Croak,  croak ! "  again  he  came, 

Just  as  the  house  burst  into  flame. 

With  a  splitting  crash,  and  a  crackling  sound, 

Down  came  the  tree  unto  the  ground ; 

The  old  crow's  nest  afar  was  swung, 

And  the  young  ones  hero  and  thero  wero  flung ; 

And  just  at  that  moment  came  up  a  cry, 

*^  Oh  Jack,  make  haste,  or  else  we  die ; 

The  house  is  on  fire,  consuming  all, 

Make  haste,  make  haste,  ere  the  roof-tree  fall !" 

The  young  crows  every  one  were  dead, 

But  the  old  crow  croaked  above  his  head ; 

And  the  mother-crow  on  Jack  she  springs, 

And  flaps  in  his  face  her  great  black  wingi ; 

And  all  the  while  he  heate  a  wail, 

That  turns  his  cheek  from  red  to  pale — 

'Twas  wife  and  children  standing  there 

Wringing  their  hands  and  tearing  their  hair  I 

**  Oh  wo,  our  house  is  burnt  to  ciodor, 

Bedding  and  clothes  all  turned  to  tinder; 

Down  to  the  very  hearth-stone  clean, 

Such  a  dismal  ruin  ne'er  was  seen: 

**  What  shall  we  do  —  where  must  we  go?** 

*^  Croak,  croak ! "  says  the  carrion  crow. 


Now  ye  who  read  this  stoiy  thnwigfa. 
Heed  well  the  moral  —  'tis  for  you ;  — 
Strife  brings  forth  strife ;  be  meek  aad 
See  all  things  with  a  loving  mind ; 
Nor  e'er  by  passicm  be  misled,  — 
Jack  by  himself  was  punished. 
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THE  SALE  OF  THE  PET  LAMB  01*  THE 
COTTAGK 

Oh  !  povertjF'  w  a  weary  thin^,  lis  fhll  of  grief  and 

pai% 
It  boweth  down  the  heart  of  man,  and  dolls  Mr  can- 

DOifflinttiij 
It  maketfa  even  tbe  little  child  witb  Iresvj  righs^eom- 

plaiiH 


The  children  of  the  rich  man  have  not  their  bread  to 

win; 
They  hardly  know   how   lafafor   ie  the   penalty  of 

sin; 
Even  as  tbte  IHies  of  tbe  field,  they  neitiier  toil  nor 

spin. 


And  year  by  yesf^as^life  weamoa,  no  wentsliftfe  ihey 

to  bear; 
In  8ll.til»^iMB7>  of  the  earth  they  have  abundant 

share; 
They  walk  among^  lift%  pleasant  ways,  and- never 

know  a  care 
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n»  ofaiUteea  tit  the   poor   man  —  though  tfaif  to 

young,  each  one^ 
JShA^  m  the  morning  tliey  nae  «p  before  the  MNlf 

sun, 
AoAieeareelf  when  the  son  is  aety  their  dai]y  laak  ii 

done. 


IWtinaga  have  thegr  to  call  their  own,  to  fill  thev 

hearts  with  pride, — 
The  Banshine  of  the  aummer's  day,  the  flowen  on  tba 

highway  side, 
Okr'4iieir  own  free  eompenionship,  en  the  heatl^«pi»> 

num  wide. 


r,  and  cold,  and  wearineaa,  theae  are  a  ^rigfalftl 

three; 
Bnfc  Miottor  came  Ibere  is  beaide,  that  darfcena  for 

erty:  — 
it  may  not  hare  one  thing  to  love,  how  amall  ae^ar 

it  be. 


fiecka  were  on  the  hilla—- a  thawaawi 
flocks,  and  more,  — 

:  in  Bonahine  pleasantly,  ^  they  were  the  rioll 
man's  store ; 
Tlwre  was  the  while,  one  litlle  lamO,  oeaide  a 
door: 


A  mk  ka^  that  did  lie  down  with  the  ohUdren  '^aitft 

the  tree ; 
13hai«la,  meek  oreamra,  from  their  handay  and  iM«feM 

on  their  knee ; 
Wkti  had  a  plaoe  within  their  hearCi,  aa  one  of  iiw 

frunily. 
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Bst  irant,  even  as  ui  armed  man,  came  down  upon 

their  shed, 
Tile  fhther  labored  all  day  long,  that  hu  children  might 

be  fed; 
And,  one  by  one,  their  hooaehold  things  were  sold  to 

buy  them  bread. 

That  father,  with  a  downcast  eye,  upon  his  threshold 

stood. 
Gaunt  poverty  each  pleasant  thooght  had  in  his  heait 

subdued ; 
« What  is  the  creature's  life  to  us?  »  said  he,  '^twiU 

buy  us  food! 

'^Ay,  though  the  children  weep  all  day,  and  witii 

down-drooping  head 
BKh  does  his  small  craft  mounfully!  —  the  hnngiy 

must  be  fed ; 
And  that  which  haer  a  price  to  bring,  must  go,  to  boy 

us  bread ! " 

It' went — oh!  parting  has  a  pang  the  hardest  heart  to 
wring. 

But  the  tender  soul  of  a  little  child  with  fervent  lofe 
doth  cling. 

With  love  that  hath  no  feigninjg[s  false,  unto  each  gen- 
tle thing! 

Theiefere  most  sorrowfbl  it  was  those  children  anudl 

to  see, 
Ifoat  ionowfbl  to  hear  them  plead  fbr  their  pet  so  pit- 

eoualy;  — 
'^Oh!  mother  dear,  it  loveth  us;  and  what  be«de 

have  we? 
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**  Let's  take  him  to  the  broad,  green  hills,"  in  his  im- 

-    potent  despair, 
Said  one  strong  boy,  **let^s  take  him  ofl^  the  hills  are 

wide  and  fair ; 
I  know  a  little  hiding-place,  and  we  will  keep  him 

there!" 

Tffasvain!  —  they  took  the  little  lamb,  and  stnight-* 

way  tied  him  down, 
With  a  strong  cord  they  tied  him  fast ;  —  and  o'er  the 

common  brown. 
And  Q^er  the  hot  and  flinty  roads,  they  took  him  to  the 

town. 

The  little  childr^i  through  that  day,  and  thionghoat 

all  the  morrow 
From  everything  about  the  house  a  mournful  thought 

did  borrow ; 
The  very  bread  they  had  to  eat  was  food  unto  their 

sorrow!  — 


Oh !  poverty  is  a  weary  thing,  'tis  full  of  grief  and 

pain—  • 
It  keepeth  down  the  soul  of  man  as  witlr  an  iron 

chain ; 
It  maketh  even  the  little  child  with  heavy  sighs  eonw 

plain ! 
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A  8TORT  OP  THE  INDIAN  WAB. 

Thet  read  of  rapine,  war,  and  wo, 

A  party  by  an  Englirii  fire,  — 
Of  Indian  warflire  in  the  wood, 

Of  stern  and  ruthless  ire. 

They  read  of  torture  worse  than  deaith  — 
Of  treachery  dark  —  of  natures  base  — 

Of  women  savage  as  the  |)ea0t  -^ 
Of  the  red  Indian  race. 

'^Hold!'^  said  the  matron  of  the  hearth^ 

A  woman  beautiful  in  age ; 
<<  And  let  me  of  the  Indian  speak ; 

Close,  close  that  faithless  page ! 

''My  father  was  the  youngest  bom 

In  an  old  rural  English  hall ; 
The  youngest  out  of  five  stout  sons. 

With  patrimony  small. 

''His  boyhood  was  in  greenwood  spent; 

His  youth  was  all  a  sylvan  dream ; 
He  tracked  the  game  upon  the  hills ; 

He  angled  in  the  stream. 

^  Quiet  was  he,  and  well  content. 
With  naught  to  fret,  and  none  to  chide ; 
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For  all  that  his  young  heart  doaired 
Tho  woods  and  streams  supplied. 

"  Small,  knowledge  had  a  youth  so  trained, 
College  or  school  ne'er  knew  his  face ; 

And  yet  as  he  grew  up,  he  grew 
Superior  to  his  race. 

*^  His  brethren  were  of  sordid  sort, 
Men  with  coarse  minds,  and  without  xanfS 

tie  grew  adventurous  and  bold, 
Inquisitive  of  change. 

*^  And,  as  he  grew,  he  took  to  books, 
And  read  whate'er  the  hall  supplied ; 

Histories  of  admirals,  voyages  old. 
And  travels  far  and  wide. 

"  He  read  of  settlers,  who  went  forth 
To  the  far  west,  and  pitched  their  tent 

Within  the  woods,  and  grew,  ere  long. 
To  a  great  prosperous  settlement 

*^  He  read  of  the  bold  lives  they  led, 

Full  of  adventure,  hardy,  free ; 
Of  the  wild  creatures  they  pursued. 

Of  game  in  every  tree. 

^  And  how  the  Indians,  quaintly  gay, 
Came  down  in  wampum-belt  and  feather 

To  welcome  them  with  courteous  grace  * 

How  they  and  the  free  forest  race 
Hunted  and  dwelt  together. 
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**  And  how  they  and  their  choeen  mates 
Led  lives  so  sweet  and  primitiye : 

Oh !  in  such  land,  with  oi\e  dear  heart, 
What  joy  it  were  to  live ! 

^  So  thought  he,  and  such  Kfb  it  wore 
As  suited  well  his  turn  of  nuiid ; 

For  what  within  his  father's  hoose 
Was  there  to  lure  or  bind  ? 

**  Four  need^  brotfaera,  coane  and  dvU } 
A  patrimony,  quite  outspent ; 

A  mother,  long  since  in  her  grave ; 
A  father,  weak  and  indolei^ ! 

**  At  twenty  he  had  ta'en  a  mate, 
A  creature  gentle,  kind  and  fair ; 

Poor,  like  himself,  but  well  content 
The  forest-Hfe  to  share. 


^  She  left  an  old  white-headed  aire ; 

A  mother  loving,  thoughtful,  good; 
She  left  a  home  of  love,  to  live 

For  him,  within  the  wood. 

^  And  that  old  couple  did  provide. 
Out  of  their  need,  for  many  a  want 

Else  unforseen ;  their  daughter's  dower 
In  gifts  of  love,  not  scant 

^  His  father  with  cold  scorn  received 
So  dowered  a  daughter,  without 

Nor  could  his  purposed  exile  win 
Either  assent  or  blame. 
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AU  was  a  chill  of  indifference ;    . 
And  from  his  father^s  gate  he  went, 
Ab  from  a  place  where  none  for  him 
Had  kindred  sentiment 

^  And  in  the  western  world  they  dwelt; 

Life,  like  a  joyous  summer  mom, 
Each  hope  fulfilled ;  and  in  the  wild 

To  them  were  children  bom. 

^  All  that  his  youth  had  dreamed  he  fooad 
In  that  life's  freshness ;  peril  strange ; 

Adventure ;  freedom ;  sylvan  wealth ; 
And  ceaseless,  blameless  change. 

<*  And  there  he,  and  his  heart's  trae  malep. 
Essayed  and  found  how  sweet  to  live, 

ICid  nature's  store,  with  health  and  love^ 
That  life  so  primitive ! 

«  But  that  sweet  life  came  to  an  end.  -> 

As  falls  the  golden-eared  com 
Before  the  sickle,  earthly  bliss 

In  human  hearts  is  shorn. 

•*  Sickness  —  bereavement — widowhood  — 
Oh,  these  three  awfiil  words  embrace 

A  weight  of  mortal  wo  that  fell 
Upon  our  sylvan  dwelling-place  • 

**'  It  matters  not  to  tell  of  pangs, 

Of  the  heart  broken,  the  bereft ; 
I  will  pass  over  death  and  team, 
I  will  pass  on  to  other  years, 

When  only  two  were  left  • 
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<<I  and  a  sister;  long  had  passed 
The  anguish  of  that  time,  and  we 

Were  living  in  a  home  of  love, 
Though  in  a  stranger's  family. 

Still  in  the  wilderness  we  dwelt, 
And  were  grown  up  towards  womanhood ; 

When  our  sweet  life  of  peace  was  stiized 
By  tales  of  civil  feud. 

«  By  rumors  of  approaching  war, 
Of  battle  done,  of  armed  bands; 

Of  horrid  deeds  of  blood  and  fire. 
Achieved  by  Indian  hands. 

"  We  heard  it  first  witli  disbelief: 
And  long  time  after,  when  had  spread 

Wild  war  throughout  the  land,  we  ^elt 
All  unassailed  by  dread. 

"For  they  with  whom  our  lot  was  cast. 
Were  people  of  that  Christian  creed 

Who  will  not  fight,  but  trust  in  God 
For  help  in  time  of  need. 

*^  The  forest  round  was  like  a  camp, 
And  men  were  armed  day  and  night; 

And  every  morning  brought  fresh  news 
To  heighten  their  affright 

*^  Though  the  green  forest  rose  the  smoke 
Of  places  burned  the  night  before ; 

And  from  their  victims,  the  red  scalp 
The  excited  Indian  tore. 
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"  Thi«  was  around  us,  yet  we  dwelt 
In  peace  upon  the  fozest  bound ; 

Without  defence,  without  ajanoy, 
The  Indian  camped  all  round. 

"  The  door  was  never  barred  by  night» 
The  door  was  never  closed  by  day  ; 

And  there  the  Indians  came  and  went» 
As  they  had  done  alway. 

"  For  *  these  of  Onas  are  the  sons,' 
Said  they,  '  the  upright  peacefol  men !  * 

Nor  was  harm  done  to  those  who  heUl 
The  faith  of  William  Penn. 

''But  I  this  while  thought  less  of  peace, 
Than  of  the  camp  and  battle  stir ; 

For  I  had  given  my  young  heart's  love 
Unto  a  British  officer. 

^  Near  us,  within  the  forest-fort, 

He  lay,  leader  of  a  band 
Of  fierce  young  spirits,  sworn  to  sweep 

The  Indian  from  the  land  — 


"  The  native  Indian  from  his  woods  - 
I  deemed  it  cowardly  and  base ; 

And,  with  a  righteous  zeal  I  pled 
For  the  free  forest-race. 

'^  But  he,  to  whom  I  pled,  preferred 
Sweet  pleading  of  another  sort; 

And  we  met  ever  'neath  the  wood 
Outside  the  forest-fort 
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<^The  Indian  passed  us  in  the  wood. 
Or  glared  upon  us  from  the  brake ; 

But  he,  disguised,  with  roe  was  safe. 
For  Father  Onas'  sake. 

"At  length  the  crisis  of  the  war 
Approached,  and  he,  my  soul's  beloved. 

With  his  hot  band,  impatient  grown, 
Yet  further  west  removed. 


**  There  he  was  taken  by  the  foe, 
Ambushed  like  tigeni  'mid  the  trees : 

You  know  what  death  severe  and  dread 
The  Indian  to  his  foe  decrees. 

"  A  death  of  torture  and  of  fire  — =• 
Protracted  death ;  I  knew  too  well, 

Outraged^  and  angered,  as  of  late 
Had  been  the  Indian  spirit,  fell 

Would  be  their  vengeance,  and,  to  him. 
Their  hate  implacable. 

*'  When  first  to  me  his  fate  was  told, 
I  stood  amazed,  confounded,  dumb ; 

Then  wildly  wept  and  wrung  my  hands, 
By  anguish  overcome. 

*^  *  Wait,  wait ! '  the  peaceful  people  said ; 

<Be  still  and  wait,  the  Lord  is  good!* 
But  when  they  bade  me  trust  and  wait, 

I  went  forth  in  my  anguish  great 
To  hide  me  in  the  wood. 
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^I  had  no  fear ;  the  Indian  race 

To  me  were  as  my  early  kin : 
And  then  the  thought  came  to  my  bra^ 
To  go  forth,  and  fh)m  death  and  pain 

My  beat  beloved  to  win. 

**  With  me  ray  fair  young  sister  went, 
Long  journeying  on  through  wood  and  swamp: 

Three  long  days'  travel,  ere  we  came 
To  the  great  Indian  camp. 

^  We  saw  the  Indians  as  we  went, 
Hid  'mong  the  grass  with  tiger  ken ; 

But  we  were  safe,  they  would  not  harm 
The  daughters  of  the  peaceful  men. 

**■  In  thickets  of  the  woods  at  length 

We  came  to  a  savannah  green ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  open  day, 

The  Indian  camp  was  seen. 

**  I  turned  me  from  that  scene  of  war, 
And  from  the  solemn  council-talk. 

Where  stood  the  warriors,  stem  and  cM^       * 

War-crested,  and  with  bearing  bold, 

Listening  unto  a  sachem  old, 
Who  held  aloft  a  tomahawk. 


**  I  knew  they  were  athirst  for  blood; 

That  they  had  pity  none  to  spare ;  — ^ 
Besides,  bound  to  a  tree,  I  saw 

An  Ihiglish  captive  there. 
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''I  saw  his  wajr-plume^  soiled  and  torn; 

I  kneir  tbai  he  was  doomed  to  die; 
Pale,' wounded,  feeble,  there  he  stood ; 

The  giouttd  was  crimsoned  with  his  blood, 
Yet  stood  he  as  a  soldier  should  — 

Erect,  with  calm,  determined  eye. 

*^l  would  not  he  should  see  me  then,  — 
The  sight  his  courage  had  betrayed ; 

Therefore  unseen  we  stepped  aside. 
Into  the  forest-glade. 

**  An  Indian  woman  there  was  set, 
We  Jmew  her,  and  to  her  were  known ; 

The  wife  of  a  great  chief  was  she, 

Decked  in  her  Indian  bravery ; 
Yet  there  she  sat  alone. 

**'  Woman,'  I  said,  the  silence  breaking, 
*  Thou  know'st  us  —  know'st  that  we  belong 

To  peaceful  people,  who  have  ne'er 
Done  to  thy  nation  wrong. 

" '  Thou  know'st  that  ye  have  dwelt  with  08, 
As  friend  upon  the  hearth  of  friend;  — 

When  have  ye  asked  and  been  denied, 
That  this  good  faith  should  end  ?' 

^  The  Indian  did  not  raise  her  head, 

As  she  replied  in  accents  low, 
^  Why  come  ye  hither  unto  me, 

When  I  am  sitting  in  my  wo? ' 
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•* « Womio/ 1  Mid, 'I  wk  for  life -* 
iORnr^lifey'vidcilk  in  ytMT  hands  ^dolkjte 

Go  bid  Ifay-tribe  nlMse  tte  taidB 
*  Of  rttto  DOW  doQtted!  to.  die ! 

^ '  <3oy  Indian  woman,  and  do  tliia, 
For  tfaoa  art  miglity  witix  ilby.ms/9 1  * 

The  Jndu^made  me  no  fepJjTy 
Botkwked  into  my  face. 

^''Mighty!  aaid'st  thou ? '  at  length  8he4ipQki^ 
'  Mighty !  —  to  one  no  longer  wife ! 

The  hatchet  and  the  tomahawk 

Lie  by  me  on  the  forest-walk ; 

ThQ.^reat  chief  in- my  hat  lies  low, 

The  nithleas  pale-&ce  ^track  the  blow-— 
And.  yet  thoa  com'st  to  me  for  life ! ' 

<«  <  By  thkt  chief's  memory,'  I  cried, 
''  'lliniom  nid'er  the  peac^fhl  men  gainsaid ; 
To  whom  the  peaceM  men -were  dear; 
,  ^ise,  though  thou  stricken  be,  and  aid ! 

^ '  Crave  notKftysNAK,'  arid  with  Wf  WfMi 

My^tean'^owed  totj  though  hw^'ipei^diy; 
^^  <9(Mf40i)lrii^on  thiv^ietor^d'tee, 
And  say  if  such  a  one  shall  die ! ' 

'  Long  loelwd  ahr  oo  tbe^pietnr<fcl  f— a, 

iWUeiisfiMimy  ftaek  ivtebk  aridisw ; 
Long  lookBdfsfae  !te»aywt>«dtwaa  apeJM, 
Ana  tiiSB''8ii0ftiahvij(i8tt0Bae-*.bvolu, 
*The  hatchet  is  not  buried  yet ; 
The  tomahawk  with  blood  is  wet; 
And  the  great  chief  is  in  his  grave ! 
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<*' Yet  for  the  faUier  Onas'  sake  — 

For  their  sakes  who  no  blood  hs? e 
We  will  not  by  his  sons  be  blamed 
For  taking  life  which  they  have  claimed;— 
The  red  man  can  aveng^  his  dead !  * 

**  So  sayings  with  her  broken  heart  — 
She  went  Ibrth  to  the  cooncil-etoiie ; 

And  when  the  captiye  was  brongfat  oat, 

'Bfid  savage  war-ciy,  taont,  and  shont, 

The  stepped  into  the  fierce  array, 

As  the  bereaved  Indian  may, 
And  claimed  the  victim  for  her  own. 

**  He  was  restored.    What  need  of  more 

To  tell  the  joy  that  thence  ensued! 
But  sickness  followed  long  and  sore, 
An4  he  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more. 
With  our  good,  peaceful  friends  abodeu 

^But  we,  two  plighted  hearts,  were  wed; 

A  merry  carriage  ye  may  wis ;  — 
And  guess  ye  me  a  happy  life  — 
In  England  here,  an  honored  wife,^- 

Sweet  friends,  ye  have  not  guessed  anuMi! 

*^  But  never  more  let  it  be  said. 
The  red  man  is  <if  nature  base ; 

Nor  let  the  cnmes  that  have  been  tail|^it, 

Be  by  the  era%  teachen  brought 
As  blime  against  the  Indian  raee !  * 
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MOURNING  ON  EARTH. 

Sifs  hj  down  in  her  poverty, 
Toil-fltricken,  thoiigfa  eo  yoo^f ; 

And  the  words  of  haman  mrow 
Fell  trembling  from  her  1 


There  were  pakuse-honeee  round  faer. 
And  pomp  and  pride  swept  hj 

The  walls  of  that  poor  chamber, 
Where  she  lay  down  to  ^eu 

Two  were  abiding  with  her, 
The  lowly  of  the  earth,— 

Her  feeble^  weeping  sister, 
And  she  who  gave  her  birtiL 

She  lafdoivn  in  her  porarty. 
Toil-stricken,  thoogh  so  yoong  i 

And  the  woids  of  fanman  sorrow 
Fell  from  her  trembling  toBgiM. 


^  Oh  Lord,  thick  clouds  of 
About  my  soul  are  spread, 

And  the  wateis  of  affliction 
Have  gathered  o'er  my  head ! 

''Yet  what  is  life?  A  desert. 
Whose  cheering  springs  are  dry, 

A  weaiy,  bairen  wilderness ! — 
Sim  it  is  hard  to  die* 
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«For  love,  the  dinpng,  deatUen, 
Ib  with  my  life  entwined ; 

And  the  yeaining  spirit  doth  rebel 
To  litem^UbwrnkhMaiii', 

*"  Oh  Saviour^  ithot4idmidmt^^ 
Of  hqqpM  wxendkpfliai 

In  thi%  th»fiewBBifr  twrf  niiwit, 
My  doahrti^  ionLeail«Mil] 


Deep  w«lei«!iMndiiBe  ni^ 
I  fear!  lUMQ^Bmmmt^ 
Sustain  wsj^mi^mnlU^ 


REJOIGmSK  m  HEA'iaN^ 

"Oh  spiril^  !lMdi|lw»  bondage^ 
Rejoieei  lily  mwh  im  daomi 

The  weaiy  world  is  'neath  thy  feet, 
Tho»  Slighter  ton  ik»  awa! 

"Arise,  pat  on  tiw  gMnenfs 
Which  the  rediaemed  wsfsf 

Now  soRow  hath  no  part  in  thee, 
Then  sanctiied  fram  mi 

"  A  wake  and  hieaethe:  the  IMigf  av 
Of  our  celestial  dbne ! 
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Awake  to  love  which  knows  no  change, 
Thoo,  who  hast  done  with  time ! 

^  Awake,  lift  up  thy  joyful  eyee, 
See,  all  heaven's  host  appears ; 

And  be  thou  glad  ezceeduigly, 
Thou,  who  hast  done  with  teais! 

^  Awake!  ascend     Thou  art  not  now  ' 
With  those  of  mortal  birth,  — 

The  living  God  hath  touched  thy  lips, 
Thou  who  hast  done  with  earth!  * 
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^I  saw  his  war-plume,  soiled  and  torn; 

I  knew  that  he  was  doomed  to  die ; 
Pale,' wounded,  feeble,  th^e  he  stood ; 

The  giound  was  crimsoned  with  his  blood. 
Yet  stood  he  as  a  soldier  should  — 

Erect,  with  calm,  determined  eye. 

*^l  would  not  he  should  see  me  then,  — 
The  sight  his  courage  had  betrayed ; 

Therefore  unseen  we  stopped  aside. 
Into  the  forest-glade. 

**  An  Indian  woman  there  was  set, 
We  Jcnew  her,  and  to  her  were  known ; 

The  wife  (^  a  great  chief  was  she, 

Decked  in  her  Indian  bravery ; 
Yet  there  she  sat  alone. 

'*' Woman,'  I  said,  the  silence  breaking, 
'  Thou  know'st  us  —  know'st  that  we  belong 

To  peaceful  people,  who  have  ne'er 
Done  to  thy  nation  wrong. 

"  •  Thou  know'st  that  ye  have  dwelt  with  08, 
As  friend  upon  the  hearth  of  iriend ;  -- 

When  have  ye  asked  and  been  denied. 
That  this  good  faith  should  end  ?' 

"  T|ie  Indian  did  not  raise  her  head, 

As  she  replied  in  accents  low, 
^  Why  come  ye  hither  unto  me. 

When  I  am  sitting  in  my  wo  ? ' 
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«*  <  Womaii,' I  «aid, 'I  Mk  fbr  life-* 
sBWr^life,  tvliicfh  in  yovr  hinds  idoftk  te ; 

Go  bid  Uqrtnba  Teioeae  Ite  taMb 
'  Qfihktk  sow, Plotted  todie ! 

"  *  CrOy  Indian  woman,  and  do  this, 
For  thoa  art  miglity  widt  4iy  lice! ' 

The  Juduu^  made  me  no  wply^ 
But;  looked  into  my  face. 

^  <  Mighty !  aaid'st  thou  ? '  at  length  ahei^oki^ 
'  Mighty !  —  to  one  no  longer  wife ! 

The  hatchet  and  the  tomahawk 

lie  by  me  on  the  forest-walk ; 

The,  jfreat  chief  in  my  hut  lies  low, 

The  rathleai  pale-fiu^e  struck  the. blow-.— 
And.  yet  thou  com'st  to  me  for  life ! ' 

*< '  By  th^t  chiefs  memoty,'  I  cried, 
'''Whom  nid'er the  peac«fful  men  gaintaid ; 
To  whom  the  peaceAil  men  were  dear ; 
,  ftise,  though  thou  stricken  be,  and  aid ! 

** '  Crave  noMcftnBNttx,'  and  with  nf  wii#ds 

My  tean^owed  ftst^  thot^  hws  ■were*  dry; 
^<9ll#4obkt9on  ^thispietur^d'^ftoe, 
And  say  if  such  a  one  shall  die! ' 

*  Long  looked  shr  on  thgpictartd'ihas, 

mUdt^oiinay  tteek  l^aok  atld^faM ; 
Long  lookadtsfae  ■ete^aywipad^wM  speiM» 
Ana  tiinnilietRiiNKiy  t8]|n6e-*htin6, 
^The  hatchet  is  not  buried  yet ; 
The  tomahawk  with  blood  is  wet ; 
And  the  great  chief  is  in  his  grave ! 


} 
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«*  Yet  for  the  father  Onas' sake — 

For  their  eakes  who  no  blood  haye  ahed* 
We  will  not  by  his  sons  be  blamed 
For  taking  life  which  they  have  claimad;— 
The  red  man  can  aveng^  his  dead !  * 

*<  So  saying,  with  her  broken  heart — 
She  went  forth  to  the  coancil-stone ; 

And  when  the  captiye  was  brought  cot, 

llfid  savage  war-cry,  taont,  and  shoaty 

The  stepped  into  the  fierce  array, 

As  the  bereaved  Indian  may, 
And  claimed  the  victim  for  her  own. 

^  He  was  restored.    What  need  of  more 

To  tell  the  joy  that  thence  ensaed ! 
Bat  sickness  followed  long  and  sore, 
An4  he  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more, 
With  our  good,  peaceful  friends  abodiu 

"But  we,  two  plighted  hearts,  were  wed; 

A  merry  piarriage  ye  may  wis ;  — 
And  guess  ye  me  a  happy  life  — 
In  England  here,  an  honored  wife, — 

Sweet  friends,  ye  have  not  guessed  aaiiMif 

«  But  never  more  let  it  be  said. 
The  red  man  is <if  nature  base; 

Nor  let  the  crimes  that  have  been  tail||lit, 

Be  by  the  era%  teacheni  brought 
As  blame  against  the  Indian  rac^  1  * 
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SflB  htjT  down  in  her  poveitf. 
Toil-stricken,  though  so  yoonif ; 

And  the  words  of  faamaa  sorrow 
Fell  trembling  from  her  tongna 

There  were  pelsc^-hooses  round  hst^ 
And  pomp  and  pride  swept  hj 

The  walls  of  tbiKt  poor  chambery 
Where  she  lay  down  to  ditt. 

Two  were  abiding  with  her. 
The  lowly  of  the  earth,— 

Her  feeble^  weeping  sister. 
And  she  who  gave  her  birth. 

She  lay  don^  in  her  poraily. 
Toil-stricken,  though  so  young  $ 

And  the  wofds  of  faoman  aoaow 
Fell  firom  her  trembling  toQgue. 


<<0h  Lord,  thick  clouds  of 
About  my  soul  are  spread. 

And  the  waters  of  affliction 
Have  gathered  o^er  my  head ! 

<<  Yet  what  is  life?  A  desert. 
Whose  cheering  springs  are  dry, 

A  weaiy^  barren  wilderness !~ 
Still  it  is  hard  to  die* 
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"For  love,  the  clinging,  deathleH, 
Is  with  my  life  entwined ; 

And  the  yearning  spirit  doth  rebel 
To  lismttoweii^  bettMi: 

<«  Oh  Saviour,,  wfai»>didi«f  d«uiiv«lMI 

Of 
In  this, 

My  dnnhtii^  iwwil.wistaJHil! 


«Isi«^.l8nli! 

Deep  wmoimmmdinmmSiii 
I  fear!  IMtil  fill  fbilai^u 

Sustain  m^suldnf  moU^^ 


REJ0IC3BW  W  HSJfc^BN. 

<*0h  spirit  nmd^lt&mhcnAm^ 
Rcgoiee^  tl^r  ^M«li  ii»  dttnel 

The  weaiy  world  is  "neath  thy  feet, 
Tho»  MgkteP  ten  the  s«»! 

**  Arise,  put  on  tie  gaments 
Which  the  rediaemed  wwef 

Now  sorrow  hath  no  part  in  thee, 
Then  sanctiied  from  mi 

<<  Awake  and  breaithe  tin  liflng  air 
Of  oor  celestial  ^me ! 


HOWITT's  POXM8. 

Awake  to  love  which  knows  no  changOi 
ThoOy  who  hast  done  with  time ! 

**  Awake,  lift  up  thy  joyful  eyea. 
See,  all  heaven's  host  appeals  $ 

And  be  thou  glad  exceedingly, 
Thou,  who  hast  done  with  teais! 

^  Awake!  ascend     Thou  art  not  now  ' 
With  those  of  mortal  birth,  ^ 

The  living  God  hath  touched  thy  lips, 
Thou  who  hast  done  with  earth! " 
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^I  saw  his  war-plume,  spiled  and  torn; 

I  knew  that  he  was  doomed  to  die ; 
PalOy'womided,  fiseble,  there  he  stood ; 

The  ground  was  crimsoned  with  his  blood. 
Yet  stood  he  as  a  soldier  should  — 

Erect,  with  calm,  determined  eye. 

*^I  would  not  he  should  see  me  then,  — 
The  sight  his  courage  had  betrayed ; 

Therefore  unseen  we  stepped  aside. 
Into  the  forest-glade. 

*^  An  Indian  woman  there  was  set, 
We  knew  her,  and  to  her  were  known ; 

The  wife  of  a  great  chief  was  she, 

Decked  in  her  Indian  bravery ; 
Yet  there  she  sat  alone. 

'*' Woman,'  I  said,  the  silence  breaking, 
'  Thou  knoVst  us  —  know'st  that  we  belong 

To  peaceful  people,  who  have  ne'er 
Done  to  thy  nation  wrong. 

^  *  Thou  know'st  that  ye  have  dwelt  with  08, 
As  friend  upon  the  hearth  of  iriend ;  — 

When  have  ye  asked  and  been  denied. 
That  this  good  faith  should  end  ?' 

"  Tke  Indian  did  not  raise  her  head, 

Aa  she  replied  in  accents  low, 
*  Why  come  ye  hither  unto  me. 

When  I  am  sitting  in  my  wo  ? ' 


rqwitt's  poehs. 

iORw  life,  tvliicih  in  TMr  haads^dcA^ 
Go  bid  Uqrtnbe  leieeae  Ite  tandi 
« Of  ffciii  DOW dratted,  todie ! 

**  *  Goy  Indian  woman,  and  do  this, 
For  thoavATt  mghty  ■  wiftb  iikj.mo9 1 ' 

Theladift^fmade  me  no  i«|4y, 
Butkidbadinto  my  face. 

*"  'Mighty !  said'st  thoa ? '  at  length  ahe^ipofti^ 
'Mighty!  — to  one  no  longer  wife! 

The  hatchet  add  the  tomahawk 

Lie  by  me  on  the  forest-walk ; 

The  jfreatchief  in  my  hat  lies  low, 

The  rathleai  pale-face  struck  the  blow  ^ 
And.  yet  thou  com'st  to  me  for  life ! ' 

« « By  that  chitf  •«  memoiy,'  I  cried, 
'^  'Whom  nid'er  the  peacefhl  men  gainsaid ; 
To  whom  the  peaceful  men  were  dear ; 
,  'ftise,  though  thou  stricken  be,  and  aid ! 

"^ '  Crave  notMst  vwex,'  arid  with  nf  woMi 
My^tews^flowed  tet^  thot^  heisn^e^diy ; 
*««M?4«)ln^offthi»^>ietai««»e, 
And  say  if  such  a  one  shall  die ! ' 

*  Long  loehed  shr  on  the^pietai«k»te». 

Long  looMbsfae  <erei^'woid»wsapoht, 
An^  tiwrBhetstowiyiaihttbebt^e, 
'The  hatchet  is  not  buried  yet ; 
The  tomahawk  with  blood  is  wet; 
And  the  great  chief  is  in  his  grave ! 

IS 
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« *  Yet  for  the  father  Onas'  sake — 

For  their  sakes  who  no  blood  have  mhadf 
We  will  not  by  his  sons  be  blamed 
For  takings  life  which  they  have  claimad;— 
The  red  man  can  aveng^  his  dead !  * 

*<  So  sayings  with  her  broken  heut — 
She  went  forth  to  the  coancil-stone ; 
And  when  the  captive  was  brought  oat, 
'Mid  savage  war-cry,  taant,  and  shouti 
The  stepped  into  the  fierce  array, 
As  the  bereaved  Indian  may, 
And  claimed  the  victim  for  her  own. 


"  He  was  restored.    What  need  of 

To  tell  the  joy  that  thence  ensaed ! 
Bat  sickness  followed  long  and  sore, 
An4  he  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more, 
With  our  good,  peaceful  friends 


^But  we,  two  plighted  hearts,  were  wed; 

A  merry  piarriage  ye  may  wis ;  — 
An4  guess  ye  me  a  happy  life  — 
In  England  here,  an  honored  wife,-^ 

Sweet  friends,  ye  have  not  gaessed  uuMif 

^  But  never  more  let  it  be  said. 
The  red  man  is  of  nature  base; 

Nor  let  the  crimes  that  have  been  taoglit. 

Be  by  the  crafty  teaehen  brought 
As  blame  against  the  Indian  raeel  * 
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Sub  lay  down  in  her  poveitf, 
ToU-fltricken,  though  so  jowtg; 

And  the  worde  of  hmnaa  wMnow 
Fell  trembling  ftom  her  tongoa 

There  were  pelace-hooMe  roond  hett 
And  pomp  and  pride  swept  by 

The  walls  of  that  poor  chamber. 
Where  she  lay  down  to  die. 

Two  were  abiding  with  her, 
The  lowly  of  the  earth,  ^ 

Her  feeble^  weeping  sister, 
And  she  who  gave  her  birth. 

She  lay  doim  in  her  poraily. 
Toil-stricken,  though  so  young  ; 

And  the  wofds  of  fanmans<Nnoir 
Fell  firom  her  trembling  toQgue. 


''Oh Lord,  thick  clouds  of 
About  my  soul  are  spread. 

And  the  waters  of  affliction 
Have  gathered  o^er  my  head ! 

''Yet  what  is  life?    A  desert. 
Whose  cheering  spiings  are  dry, 

A  weary,  bamn  wilderness!— 
Still  it  is  hard  to  die* 
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"For  lore,  the  clingingy  deathleH, 
Is  with  my  life  entwined ; 

And  the  yearning  spirit  doth  rebel 
To  lismttoweii^beliiiiii; 

<<  Oh  Saviour,,  wfai»^ttdi«f  d«uiiv«lMI 
Of  hqnpMisoiaaiipMai 

In  thisy  the^fieneab  t'^llMWt 
My  doobtii^r eenlMMtaiftj) 


''Isi^IsMk!  Mjiimlimii, 
Deep  w«MrmiBdinip  aril;; 

I  fear!  Iteftil  Q^&mkm^ 
Sustain  m^suianf  wmaiA^ 
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<*0h  spirit  llMdi#M»boBdHri^ 
Rejoiee^  tl^r  ^Mvk  is  deoel 

The  weaiy  world  is  "neath  thy  feet, 
Tho»Mgfetepdiaiilhe  s«»! 

'*Arise»  put  on  tie  gamenti 
Which  the  redieemed  wesef 

Now  sorrow  hath  no  part  in  thee, 
Then  sanctiied  from  sn! 

<*  A  wake  and  hreaCike  tin  IMig  air 
Of  oor  celestial  t&D» ! 
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Awake  to  love  which  knows  no  change, 
ThoOy  who  hast  done  with  time ! 

^  Awake,  lift  up  thy  joyful  eyeti 
See,  all  heaven's  host  appeaia ; 

And  be  thou  glad  exceedingly, 
Thou,  who  hast  done  with  teais ! 

^  Awake!  ascend     Thou  art  not  now  ' 
With  those  of  mortal  birth,  ^ 

The  living  God  hath  touched  thy  lips, 
Thou  who -hast  done  with  earth!  * 
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*<  I  WM  b€tni]F«d,  «y ,  e^  Id  life ; 

Sed  ition  vovnd,  nd  death  in  Tiew. 
iftod  they  irlie«6e  the  eMmil's  knife 

Molt  aptly  tfaiiik  and  fvooipdif  do. 
My  lore  wasirfeekedi  my  fsith  dedeted; 

Tin  strokOT  that  ever  maddeii  nxNrt. 
Without  these,  all  had  been  retrieved; 

With  them  i  cared  not  what  wu  hmt 

«My  kiiig^q>ilitted  o*er  my  brain^ 
My  pompous  sway,  my  ceartier  tnon ; 
t  taiiglied,  and  rent  the  ermine  vest, 

Ttat  only  mocked  my  abject  state; 
I  dariied  the  jewels  from  my  breast, 

And  sou^^  my  palace  gate. 

''I  trod  all  soft  and  stealthily; 
The  path  was  clear  I  meant  to  fly. 
Ne'er  call  me  coward,  till  ye  bear 

The  teet  by  which  I  th«i  was  tried ; 
Remember,  had  I  tarried  there. 

The  sircte  was  sore  —  Fd  meanly  fied. 

**  I  knew  some  minions  round  me  then 
Were  more  oi  demons  than  of  m«n.« 
Their  aim  was  sure,  if  1^  tiie  mark ; 

Once  set  on  blood,  they'd  iceep  the  tracks 
And  would  not  scruple  in  the  dark 

To  sheathe  th^dagiser  in  my  baek. 


"Willi  ibarfhl  haste,  I  saddled  stniifht 
An  Artb  coimer,  newly  bvcAe, 

Whose  strength  and  grace  were  iit  te  «M 
With  thoM  that  fonn  Apollo^  yeim. 
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Twas  no  meet  momemt  to  restnftn 
Wm  mscUed  ceaL    Amy  he  ijvedi 
With  tMsingr  maoe 
And  flinging  rein, 
Upon  the  way  he  chose  to  tread. 
The  die  was  cast  —  flight,  instant  iliglity 

Alone  could  lend  me  hope  to  live. 
The  m(H»rch-bojm)  the  gem  bedight. 
The  flattered  god,  the  ever  right, 

Was  now  a  friendless  fugitive. 

**  Away !  away !  the  clattering  hoof 

Re&;hoed  from  the  palace  roof. 

I  fled,  unrivalled  by  the  wind, 

N(Nr  thtew  m  single  glance  behind. 

Crown,  sceptre,  throne — such  dreams  wen  «/tet 

Melaia  was  a  king  no  more. 

**  I  fled ;  but  soon  the  de«p46ned  iMy 
Of  bloodhound  Iblfowed  on  tuiy  way ; 
And'#ten*now  there^  a  lebouhd 

Of  joyous  ^rob,  a  glow  that  ittMli 
Swift  through  my  frame,  to  tell  I  found 

My  gallant  dog  upon  my  heels* 

''How  #eIcome  are  the  w(»ds  that  tell 

^e  culprit,  doomed  to  death  and  pain, 
TM  he  may  quit  his  chains  and  ceU, 

Hftd  rove  the  world  all  fl«e  ttgeii! 
How  precious  is  the  ray  of  light 

Thar bteols upon  the  blind  one^lt^e. 
Unfolding  to  his  Wond^nng  st>|fht 

*FK»Kgfbbous  s6«nes  6f  mttknU^ttf ! 
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Bat  never  to  despairing  ear, 

Or  hop^ese  orb,  was  aaght  so  dear 

As  he  to  me  appeared  to  be 
In  that  dark  hour  of  flight  uid  fear. 

**  I  checked  my  steed,  and  lost  some  time^ 

To  let  that  dnmb  retainer  climb, . 

With  whimpering  joy,  and  fondly  greet 

The  hand  he  ever  sprang  to  meet 

I  stooped  above  his  glossy  head, 

And  many  a  streaming  tear  I  shed. 

Ay,  like  a  child ; — but  recollect, 

In  perils  we  must  not  reject 

The  meanest  aid.    The  straw  or  plank 

WiU  lure  us  then  to  snatch  and  thank. 

^I  lingered,  but,  ere  long,  my  ear 
Had  warnings  of  pursuer^  near. 
My  rowels  touched  my  Arab's  side; 
Away  he  leaped  like  rushing  tide, 
That  roils  to  fling  itB  sweeping  waste 
With  furious  alMefying  haste. 


**  On,  on,  we  went,  I  took  no  hee^ 

How  such  a  strange  career  would  end. 
I  uiged  my  barb  to  meteor  speed, 

But  cared  not  where  that  speed  might 
He  sprang,  he  flew,  as  though  he  knew 

A  fiensied  wretch  was  on  his  back; 
And  kept  his  pace  for  goodly  space. 

Upon  his  own  firee  chosen  track. 
He  bore  me  on  for  many  an  hour, 

Wi^  headloqg  sweep,  and  boondng 
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At  last  he  faltered  on  his  path; 

I  gfoaded,  but  the  goad  was  vain. 
Where  was  I?  with  the  sun's  fuU  wrath 

Around  me  on  the  desert  plain. 

«*  What  an  unthought-of  goal  Vd  won ! 
Mercy !  what  wildering  race  Fd  run ! 
Twould  soon  be  o'er,  my  failing  horse 
Was  strangely  wheeling  on  his  course 
His  strength  was  out,  his  spirit  flagg>ed| 
His  fire  was  spent,  he  faintly  lagged ; 
His  dripping  flanks  and  reeking  neck, 
Were  white  with  rifts  of  foaming  fleck. 
His  labored  breath  was  quick  and  shorty 
His  nostrils  heaved  with  gasping  snort; 
He  tottered  on,-— his  will  was  good,— 
His  work  had  not  belied  his  blood. 
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**  Another  mile,  and  then  he  fell. 
His  part  was  o'er  —  he  played  it  well. 
With  snapping  girth,  and  reeling  head. 
He  groaned,  and  sunk,  —  my  steed  was 

**  Above  me  one  vast  conclave  spread, 
No  dappled  clouds,  no  mellow  blue ; 

Hot,  darting  rays,  like  torches,  shed 
A  light  of  most  unearthly  hue. 


**  Below  was  one  smooth  glittering  sheet. 
That  crisped  and  cracked  beneath  my  feet; 
No  springing  herb,  no  daisied  sod,  — 
All  barren,  joyless,  and  tmtrod. 
My  dog  was  fawning  at  my  side, 
Udtired  with  my  rapid  ride ; 
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But  I  rebuked  tlw  wrtive  bound, 
That  ecatHiied.^kiog  duat  around. 

<*  My  breatb  wm  faint,  my  skin  was  dry, 
The  little  moisture  in  my  eye 
Served  but  to  scald ;  the  striking  beams 
Fell  on  my  form  like  sulphur  streams. 
What  hideous  change !  I,  who  had  knpwn 
The  sickening  splendor  of  a  throne, 
I,  humbled  wretch,  was  craving  now 
A  moment's  shadow  for  my  brow. 

**  Thus  to  be  left  on  such  a  spot, 
Appealed  the  oliiiua  of  my  lot 
Deiltli  hcw^sed  there  in  such  gaunt  ^hspfl^ 
That  Hope  scarce  whispered  of  escape ; 
But  I  was  not  in  fitting  state 
To  weigh  the  chances  of  my  fiite. 

<*  I  wended  on  with  hasty  stiide» 

Twiail  torrid  earth  and  brazen  sky» 
ReoUess  o^  all  that  might  betide, 

To  meet  the  worst,  to  live  or  die. 
But  some  coi^ecture,  quick  and  wildt 
Flashed  sudden  o'er  me,  and  beguiled 
To  flattering  Hope.    I  vaguely  guessed 
That  nigh  the  desert,  in  the  west, 
A  city  stood.    That  thought  inspired 
And  held  ine  on  a  while  untired. 


**  I  doubted  if  my  wasting  strength 
Could  last  the  uaknown  burning  length. 
It  might ;  yet,  oh !  'twas  fearful  risk. 
To  toil  between  the  blazing  disk 
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Of  eartern  sun  and  shining  sand, 
With  lips  unmoistened,  cheek  unftnned. 
Twas  frightful  ordeal,  bat  yet 
Diie  evils  pass  if  boldly  met 

"I  will  not  ture  thy  patient  ear 
With  tedious  detail  of  my  wo ; 

But  bring  my  rambling  speech  to  bear 
On  that  I  wish  thee  most  to  know. 

'Hour  after  hour  brought  on  the  nig^t, 
With  something  less  of  heat  and  light 
You  may  believe  I  was  outworn ; 
And  trembling,  famished,  and  forlorn, 
I  flung  me  on  the  dewless  ground, 

And  ftst  and  bitter  tears  I  wept, 
Till  pillowed  on  my  faithful  hound. 

Like  a  tired  child*  I  sobbed,  and  slept 

**  Slumber  like  mine  wrought  little  good, 

I  started  as  the  sun  uprose. 

And  fancied  that  my  boiling  blood 

Had  gathered  torture  from  repoMi 
I  felt  my  temples  glow,  uid  beat 
With  faster  pulse  and  fiercer  heat 
I  would  have  wept  again,  but  now 
My  very  tears  refused  to  flow. 


**  I  woke  —  I  lived,  to  meet,  to  bear 
With  fkmine,  thirst,  and  blank  despair: 
I  cast  my  eager  straining  eye 
From  sky  to  sand,  ttom  sand  to  sky ; 
No,  no  relief!  my  hound  and  I 
Were  all  that  broke  the  vacancy. 
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**  There  was  one  other  tie  to  hold 
My  heart ;  I  never  loved  but  two ; 

Thdt  other — moet  the  naine  be  told ! 

Yes,  yes,  —  it  was  my  queenly  bride, 

My  worshipped  star,  my  joy,  my  pride: 
But  the  was  fklse ;  —  my  dog  was  tnisii 


**  I  saw  her  in  a  lowly  grade. 
Too  bright  a  blossom  for  the  shade ; 
I  wooed,  but  with  an  honest  love ; 
I  spread  no  snares  to  catch  the  dove ; 
The  bar  of  rank  was  trampled  down, 
I  stooped,  and  raised  her  to  my  crown, 


^  Oh,  how  I  doted  on  her  smile, — 
That  sunbeam  o'er  a  gulf  of  guile ; 
How  I  adored  her  orbs  of  blue, 
Clear,  full,  and  lustrous  in  their  hue ; 
Rich  as  the  deep  cerulean  light 
Of  autumn's  melting  moonlit  night  I 


**  Cve  met  their  tender  glance,  half  hid 
Beneath  the  thick-fringed  falling  lid ; 
Fve  seen  the  pearly  drops  of  grief 
Swim  like  the  dew  on  violet's  leaf; 
Fve  watched  their  pleasure-kindled  ray 
Flash  out  like  summer  lightning's  play; 
And  thought,  had  old  Prometheus  can^ 

The  gleaming  sparic  from  eyes  like  thoMi 
He  would  have  found  the  fire  he  sought 

On  earth  —  nor  made  the  gods  lus  foes. 
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^  Her  golden  hair,  with  glossy  sheeoy 

Fell  lomid  her  temples  rich  and  finee^ 
With  all  the  gzacelul  beauties  seen  ^ 

In  fLow^m  of  the  labnmum  tree. 
Hei  aeft.  cheeks  made  the  maple  fede. 

Such  tint,  such  bloom,  was  theiis  alone  } 
The  sculptor's  art  could  ne'er  impart 

Her  stately  bearing  to  the  stone. 

''Oh,  why  does  Heayen  bequeath  such  giAl^    ' 

To  fascinate  all  eyes  that  mark. 
With  magnet  charm,  till  something  lifts 

The  mask,  and  shows  bow  foully  daric 
The  i^»m{\ng  reptile  is  within, 
Beneath  its  painted  harlot  skin  ? 
If  it  were  so,  the  outward  part 
Bore  witness  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
How  many  a  one  must  shun  the  light. 
Or  show  a  leper  to  the  sight ! 


<*  I  know  I  carried  much  of  taint. 
That  gave  offence  to  Heaven  and 

But  if  ye  seek  a  sage  or  saint. 
Search  courts,  and  find  him  if  ye  caa. 


. **!  was  corrupt,  and  did  mneh  wrcmg, 
But  never  breathed  of  harm  to  her; 
Mine  was  that  passion,  warm  and  strong, 
Whiah  keeps  its  radiance  pure  and  long^ 

However  else  the  soul  may  err. 
I  loved  her  with  a  zeal  iatease, 
That  thralled  each  colder,  wim 
I  draak  the  nectar  firom  her  Up, 
As  kns  the  honeyed  poison  aip ; 
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''There  was  one  other  tie  to  hold 
My  heart ;  I  never  loved  but  two ; 

Thdt  other  —  mnst  the  napne  be  told ! 

Yes,  yes,  —  it  was  my  qaeenly  bride. 

My  worshipped  star,  my  joy,  my  piide: 
But  ike  was  (Use ;  —  my  dog  was  tras^ 


**  I  saw  her  in  a  lowly  grade, 
Too  bright  a  blossom  for  the  shade ; 
I  wooed,  hot  with  ui  honest  love ; 
I  spread  no  snares  to  catch  the  dove ; 
The  bar  of  rank  was  trampled  down, 
I  stooped,  and  raised  her  to  my  crown, 


*^  Oh,  how  I  doted  on  her  smile, — 
That  sunbeam  o'er  a  gulf  of  guile ; 
How  I  adored  her  orbs  of  blue. 
Clear,  fiill,  and  lustrous  in  their  hue ; 
Rich  as  the  deep  cerulean  light 
Of  autumn's  melting  moonlit  night  t 


**  Cve  met  their  tender  glance,  half  hid 
Beneath  the  thick-fringed  falling  lid ; 
Fve  seen  the  pearly  drops  of  grief 
Swim  like  the  dew  on  violet's  leaf; 
Fve  watched  their  pleasure-kindled  ray 
Flash  out  like  summer  lightning's  play; 
And  thought,  had  old  Prometheus  cau^t 

The  gleaming  spark  from  eyes  like  thotei 
He  would  have  found  the  fire  he  sought 

On  earth  —  nor  made  the  gods  his  foes. 
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^  Her  golden  hair,  with  glossy  sheeoy 

Fell  lomid  her  temides  rich  and  j&ee» 
With  all  the  gnceful  beauties  seen.  ^ 

In  fLow^m  of  the  labomum  tree. 
Her  aeft.  cheeks  made  the  maple  fede, 

8odi  tint,  anch  bloom,  was  theirs  alone ; 
The  scnlptoi's  art  could  ne'er  impart 

Her  stately  bearing  to  the  stone» 

'^OhyWhydoesHeayenbeqaeathstichgiAl^    ' 

To  fascinate  all  eyes  that  mark, 
With  magnet  charm,  till  something  lifts 

The  mask,  and  shows  how  foully  daric 
The  i^»m{\ng  reptile  is  within, 
Beneath  its  painted  harlot  skin  ? 
If  it  were  so,  the  outward  part 
Bore  witness  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
How  many  a  one  must  shun  the  light, 
Or  show  a  leper  to  the  sight ! 


**  I  know  I  carried  much  of  taint. 
That  gave  oflfence  to  Heaven  and 

But  if  ye  seek  a  sage  or  saint, 
Search  courts,  and  find  him  if  ye 


.''I  was  corrupt,  uid  did  mneh  wrcmg, 
But  never  breathed  of  harm  to  her; 
Mine  was  that  passion,  warm  and  strong, 
Whiah  keeps  its  radiance  pure  and  long^ 

However  eke  the  soul  may  err. 
I  loved  her  with  a  zeal  intense. 
That  thralled  each  colder,  wiser 
I  draak  the  nectsar  firom  her  Up, 
As  kees  tbe  honeyed  pcMson  sip ; 
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He  that  I  deemed  the  firmly  true  — 
In  the  last  hour  he  left  me  too. 

"  I  saw  no  more ;  I  snatched  my  breath 
Like  those  who  meet  a  drowning  death ; 
One  cry  of  hopeless  agony 
Escaped  my  lips,  while  earth  and  sky 
Grew  dark,  and  reeled  before  mine  eye. 
A  whirling  pang  shot  through  my  brain, 

Of  mingled  madness,  fire,  and  pain. 
'Twas  rending,  but  it  was  the  last 

Thank  God,  it  came  like  lightning  flame^ 
And  desolated  as  it  past 

**  No  more  of  this ;  I  only  know, 
I  felt  strange  pressure  on  my  brow ; 
The  world  was  not ;  I  can  but  tell, 
That  senseless,  lone,  uid  blind,  I  feU, 

"  The  next  that  memory  can  mark 
Is  of  a  clear  and  shrill-toned  bark. 
Sense  tardily  came  back ;  I  woke 
Beneath  a  gentle  pawing  stroke. 
I  gazed  with  wild  and  doubting  stare  — 
My  dog  !  my  noble  dog  was  there  — 
It  was  my  Murkim  that  I  saw. 
With  blood,  wet  blood,  upon  his  jaw. 
What  sight  for  eyes  like  mine  to  meet ! 
I  shrieked,  I  started  to  my  feet 
Judge  of  my  joy ;  beside  him  lay 
A  small  and  lifeless  beast  of  prey. 
I  seized  it ;  I  was  in  no  mood 
To  play  the  epicure  in  food ; 
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I  waited  not  to  think  on  what 
That  prey  mi^rht  be,  or  whence  \wa8  got. 
Had  yon  but  seen  me  clutch  and  fall, 
Like  famished  wolf  or  cannibal, 
Upon  that  mangled,  raw  repast, 
My  hands,  my  teeth,  all  tearing  fast ; 
Had  you  beheld  my  dry  lips  drain 
The  current  from  each  reeking  vein! 

No  nectar  half  so  sweet  or  fresh ; 

Oh,  it  was  rare  delicious  fare ; 
I  never  quaffed  such  lucious  draught, 

Nor  tasted  viand  like  that  flesh. 
It  soothed  my  brain,  it  cooled  my  eye. 

It  quenched  the  fire  upon  my  brow; 
It  gave  me  breath,  strength,  energy ; 
And,  lookmg  to  the  city  nigh, 

I  felt  that  I  could  reach  it  now. 
Could  I  do  less  than  kneel  and  bless 
My  Saviour  in  the  wilderness  ? 
.  But  what  will  all  of  speech  avail  ? 
The  choicest  eloquence  would  fail ; 
The  feeling  that  absorbed  my  heart 

Was  of  that  deep  entrancing  kind 

Which  doth  defy  the  lips  to  find 
A  fitting  language  to  impart 
Its  glowing  zeal  and  passionate  start 
My  lips  would  falter  to  discuss 

The  sense  he  kindled  in  my  breast* 
My  dog  had  snatched  from  death,  and  thai  — 

I  leave  thee  to  suppose  the  rest 


••  Again  I  took  my  onward  way, 
Once  more  I  tracked  the  desert  groond ; 
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Again  I  knelt  to  thank,  to  pray, 
Kor  deem  me  impious,  if  I  say 
That  next  to  God  I  held  my  hoand» 

« I  reached  the  city ;  many  a  year 

Has  rolled  away,  ^  , 

Since  that  long  day. 
But  yet,  behold  this  truant  tear 
Proclaims  that  trying  day  is  set 
Among  the  few  we  ne'er  forget 

^  Methinks  Fin  getting  sad  —and  see, 

The  Bun'ii  behind  yon  orange  tree : 

Tis  well  my  tale  holds  little  more ; 

It  wearies,  and  I  wish  it  o'er. 

Some  time,  perchance,  when  thou'rt  inclined, 

ni  yield  thee  more  of  what  befell 
The  throne  and  bride  I  left  behind : 

Bat  now  I  do  not  care  to  dwell 
On  what,  to  me. 
Will  ever  be 
A  most  ungrateful  theme  to  tell. 

^  I  walked  the  world  unmarked,  unknown, 
Remote  from  man,  but  not  alone ; 
I  kept  one  fHend,  the  closely  bound. 
The  dear,  the  changeless,  in  my  hound, 
be  had  become  my  spirits  part. 

And  rarely  did  he  leave  my  side ; 
He  shared  my  board,  my  couch,  my  heart, 

Till,  pressed  by  time,  he  drooped,  and  died 
Of  sheer  old  age.    Why,  Murkim,  why 
'tMd  not  Melaia  too  then  die ! 
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I  miss  thee  still,  I  mourn  thee  yet 
But  lo !  again  my  cheek  is  wet 
Pool  that  I  am  —  this  will  not  do  — 
Aitist,  this  suits  nor  me  nor  you : 
My  words  have  just  worn  down  the  sun, 
One  question,  flriend,  and  I  have  done.    * 

"  I've  told  thee  how  he  bore  and  braved 

The  darkest  checker  in  my  lot ; . 
You  know  his  worth ;  he  served  and  saved. 

Now,  wilt  thou  carve  my  dog,  or  not  ?" 


Pillars  have  mouldered,  ages  waned, 

Since  this  plain  tale  beguiled  an  hour ; 
And  Time  and  War  had  both  profaned 

The  glory-seat  of  arts  and  power; 
Famed  Greece,  the  beautiful  and  great, 
Was  but  a  wrecked  and  fallen  state ; 
She  was  but  as  a  funeral  urn. 

Holing  the  ashes  worlds  revere, 
O'er  which  the  coldest  heart  will  mouniy 

And  strangers  bang  to  shed  the  tear : 
Each  monument  was  laid  in  dust, 

By  some  ungodly  savage  hand ; 
Her  palace  gates  had  gathered  rust, 

Her  picture  scrolls  had  fed  the  brand ; 
When,  mid  the  relics  scattered  round 
One  of  surpassing  skill  was  found ; 
The  work  was  rare, 
The  marble  fair. 
The  form,  a  bold  and  couchant  hound. 
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The  old  ^nd  wise,  with  judgment  stern. 
In  carious  search  were  seen  to  torn 
With  careless  glance  from  all  the  rest. 
And  own  that  image  first  and  besb 
lUe  artist  boy  was  seen  to  pause, 
Ecstatic  in  his  rapt  applause. 
No  idle  wanderer  passed  it  by, 
But  marked  with  brighter,  closer  eye. 
They  lingered  there  to  ask  and  trace 

The  legend  such  a  form  might  lend ; 

But  naught  was  known  saye  what  its  base 

*Told,  in  the  words,  *<  Melaia's  Friend." 
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TRACY  DE  VORE  AND  HUBERT  GREY. 

A   TAIA. 

Know  ye  not  the  stripling  child 
That  strolls  from  the  castle  wall. 

To  play  with  the  mate  he  likes  the  best, 
By  the  mountain  waterfall  ? 

With  delicate  hand,  and  polished  skin, 

Like  Parian  marble  fair ; 
Know  ye  him  not?    Tis  Tracy  de  Vore, 

The  Baron's  beaatifiil  heir. 

'TIS  Tracy  de  Vore,  the  castle's  pride^ 

The  rich,  the  nobly  bom, 
Fading  along  the  sun-lit  sod 

With  the  step  of  a  playful  fiiwn. 

The  waving  plume  in  his  velvet  cap 

Is  bound  with  a  golden  band ; 
His  rich  and  broidered  suit  exhales 

The  breath  of  Arabia's  land. 

His  light  and  fragile  form  is  graced 
With  a  girdle  of  silvered  blue; 
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And  of  matchless  azure  the  belt  would 
Were  it  not  for  his  eyes'  own  hue. 

Look  on  those  eyes,  and  thou  wilt  find 

A  sadness  in  their  beam, 
Lake  tiie  pensive  shade  that  willows  cast 

On  the  sky-reflecting  stream. 


Sc^flowing  curls  of  an  ai;ibum  shade 

Are  falling  around  his  brow ! 
There's  a  mantling  blush  that  dwells  on  his  cheek. 

Like  a  rose-leaf  thrown  on  the  snow. 

There's  a  halcyon  smile  spread  o'er  his  &ce, 
Shedding  a  calm  and  radiant  grace ; 
There's  a  sweetness  of  sound  in  his  talking  tonei^ 
Betraying  the  gentle  spirit  he  owns. 

And  scarcely  an  accent  meets  his  ear 

But  the  voices  of  ][)raise  and  love ; 
Caressed  and  caressing,  he  lives  in  the  world 

Like  a  petted  and  beautiful  dove. 

He  is  born  to  bear  the  high  command 

Of  the  richest  domain  in  Switzerland ; 

And  the  vassals  pray  that  fame  and  health 

May  bless  the  child  of  rank  and  wealth ! 

Oh !  truly  does  every  lip  declare 

What  a  cherub-like  bdy  is  Lord  Tracy's  heir ! 


And  now  on  the  green  and  sedgy  bank 
Another  stripling  form  is  seen: 
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His  garb  is  rough,  his  halloo  loud ; 
He  is  no  baron's  heir,  I  ween. 

Know  ye  him  not?  'tis  the  mountain  child. 
Bom  and  reared  'mid  the  vast  and  the  wild ; 
And  a  brighter  being  ne'er  woke  to  the  day 
Than  the  herdsman's  son,  young  Hubert  Grey 

There's  a  restless  flashing  in  his  eye. 

That  lights  up  every  glance ; 
And  now  he  tracks  the  wheeling  bird ; 
And  now  he  scans  the  distant  herd ; 
And  now  he  turns  from  earth  and  sky, 

To  watch  where  the  waters  dance. 


A  ruddy  tinge  of  glowing  bronze 

Upon  his  face  is  set ; 
Closely  round  his  temples  cling 

Thick  locks  of  shaggy  jet. 

Mark  him  well !  there's  a  daring  mien 
In  Hubert  Girey  that  is  rarely  seen ; 
And  suiting  that  mien  is  the  life  he  leads, 
Where  the  eagle  soars,  and  the  chamois  feedfl^ 

He  loves  to  climb  the  steepest  crag. 

Or  plunge  in  the  rapid  stream ; 
He  dares  to  look  on  the  thunder  cloud. 

And  laugh  at  the  lightning's  gleam. 

The  snow  may  drifl,  the  rain  may  fall. 

But  what  does  Hubert  care  ? 
As  he  playfully  wrings,  with  his  hardy  hand 

His  drenched  and  dripping  hair. 
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He  can  tread  through  the  forest,  or  over  the  zoek% 

In  the  darkest  and  dreariest  night, 
With  as  sure  a  step,  and  as  gay  a  song, 

As  he  can  in  the  noonday's  light 

The  precipice,  jutting  in  ether  air. 

Has  naught  of  terror  for  him ; 
He  can  pace  the  edge  of  the  loftiest  peak 

Without  trembling  of  heart  or  limb. 

He  heeds  not  the  blast  of  the  winter  storm. 
Howling  on  o'er  the  pine-covered  steep ; 

In  the  day  he  will  whistle  to  mimic  its  voice, 
In  the  night  it  lulls  him  to  sleep. 

And  now  he  has  brought,  from  his  mountain  home^ 

(With  feet  and  forehead  bare,) 
A  tiny  boat,  and  lance-wood  bow, 
The  work  of  his  young  hand  I  trow, 

To  please  the  Baron's  heir ; 
And  now,  at  the  waterfall,  side  by  side, 
Stand  the  herdsman's  son  and  the  castle's  pride ! 


Tracy  de  Vore  hath  high  bom  mates 

Invited  to  share  his  play ; 
But  none  are  half  so  dear  to  him 

As  lowly  Hubert  Grey. 

He  hath  a  spaniel  taught  to  mark, 
And  wait  his  word  with  a  joyous  bark ; 
He  hath  a  falcon  taught  to  fly 
When  he  looses  its  silver  chain ; 
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To  range,  at  bis  bidding,  loond  the  tikjf 
Then  seek  bis  band  again. 

His  ear  is  used  to  tbe  softest  song ; 

To  tbe  lute  and  gay  guitar ; 
But  the  native  strain  of  the  herdsman^  (MM 

Is  sweeter  to  him  by  far ! 

He  hath  toys  and  trinkets,  bought  with  gold ; 

And  a  palfrey  in  the  stall ; 
But  Hubert's  bow,  and  Hubert's  boat,  — 

Ob,  they  are  worth  them  all ! 

And  Hubert  Grey  hath  learnt  to  love 

The  smile  of  Tracy  de  Voto; 
He  delights  in  leading  the  timid  boy 

Where  he  never  trod  before. 

He  teaches  him  how  to  note  the  hours. 

By  where  the  sunbeams  rest ; 
He  wades  for  him  where  the  vir^  flowen 
Gracefully  bend  'neath  the  cascade's  showen^ 

To  pluck  the  whitest  and  best 
He  tells  him  the  curious  legends  of  old, 

Known  by  each  mountaineer ; 
He  tells  him  the  story  of  ghost  and  fay; 
.    Waking  his  wonder  and  fear. 


Never  so  joyful  is  Hubert's  shout 
As  when  his  eagle-eyes  look  out, 
And  spy  afar,. in  the  plain  below, 
Young  Tracy's  cap  with  its  plume  of 
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Never  s6  glad  is  Tracy  de  Vore 

As  when  he  can  steal  away 
From  his  father's  watchful  doting  care, 

To  rove  with  Hubert  Grey. 

And  now,  at  the  waterfall,  side  by  side, 
Stand  the  Herdsman's  son  and  the  Baron's  pride ! 
The  summer  beams  are  falling  there 
On  the  mountain  boy  and  the  noble  heir! 


Time  flies  on,  a  year  has  sped, 

And  summer  comes  again : 
The  sun  is  shining  warm  and  bright, 

O'er  forest,  hill,  and  plain ! 

But  never  again  will  Tracy  de  Vore 

Stroll  from  the  castle  wall, 
To  play  with  the  one  he  loves  the  best, 

By  the  mountain  waterfalL  • 

There's  silence  in  the  mansion  now ; 

Loud  mirth  is  turned  to  sighing; 
The  Baron  weeps,  the  vassals  mourn. 

For  the  noble  heir  is  dying ! 

Look  on  the  lip  that  so  sweetly  smiled^ 
The  cheek  that  was  freshly  fair ; 

Oh,  cruelly  sad  is  the  tale  they  tell ! 
Consumption  revels  there. 

With  panting  breath,  and  wasting  frame, 
The  languid  boy  lives  on. 
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With  just  enough  of  life  to  show 
That  life  will  soon  be  gone ! 

Pallid  and  weak,  he  is  slowly  led. 
Like  an  infant,  from  his  downy  bed ; 
He  tarns  his  dimmed  and  sunken  eytf 
To  look  once  more  upon  the  tiky ; 
But,  ah !  he  cannot  bear  the  rays 
Of  a  glowing  sun  to  meet  his  gaze. 

He  breathes  a  sigh,  and  once  again 
Looks  out  upon  the  grassy  plain; 
He  sees  his  milk-white  palfrey  there, 
His  own  pet  steed,  so  sleek  and  fair ; 
But  there's  no  silken  rein  to  deck 
The  beauty  of  his  glossy  neck ; 
No  saddle-cloth  is  seen  to  shine 

Upon  its  sides — the  steed  doth  laok 
A  coaxing  hand,  and  seems  to  pine. 

To  miss  the  one  that  graced  its  bank. 

Young  Tracy  stands,  his  azure  eye 
Dwells  fondly  on  the  favorite  bnifte ; 

The  struggling  tear-drop  gathers  fwit, 
But  still  his  lip  is  mute. 

He  looks  once  more  in  the  castle  coniti 
The  scene  of  many  a  festive  sport ; 
He  sees  his  spaniel  dull  and  lone, 
He  hears  its  plaintive  whining  torn ; 
He  looks  beyond  the  castle  wall. 
Where  he  used  to  play  by  the  waterfall; 
He  thinks  on  the  days  of  health  and  joy, 
When  be  roved  abroad  with  the  mountain' boy 
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And  the  gushing  tears  start  down  his  cheek. 
His  eyelids  fall  —  he  cannot  speak  — 
He  turns  away  — ^  a  damask  couch 

Receives  his  fainting  form : 
Exhausted,  trembling,  pale,  he  sinks, 

Like  a  lily  from  the  storm ! 

The  mother  sits  beside  the  couch, 

Her  arm  around  him  thrown, 
And  bitterly  she  grieves  above 

Her  beautiful,  her  own ! 

He  is  dying  fast —  he  murmurs  forth 
The  name  of  Hubert  Grey, — 

**  Where  —  where  is  he  I  love  so  well  ? 
Why  comes  he  not  to-day  ? 

"Oh !  bring  him  to  me  ere  I  die "  — 

Enough  —  away!  away! 
With  eager  speed  dash  man  and  steed, 

To  summon  Hubert  Grey ! 

And  where  is  he  ?  the  herdsman's  son, 
The  bold;  the  bright;  the  dauntless  one! 
The  dew  is  off  the  shadiest  spot, 
The  noon  is  nigh  —  why  comes  he  not  ? 

Long  since,  the  mountain  boy  was  brougtit 

Within  die  castle  gate ; 
For  none  could  soothe  the  pining  heir. 

Like  his  old  and  lowly  mate. 

And,  true  as  sunrise,  with  the  dawn 
'  Hath  Hubert  bent  his  steps  at  mom 
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Over  the  crags  where  toirents  row, 
To  tany  till  night  with  Tracy  de  Yoro! 
Bat  wtore  is  he  now  ?  the  son  is  hot, 
The  noon  is  past  —  why  comes  he  not  ? 

The  vassal  Oswald  wends  his  way: 

To  Hubert's  home  he  hies ; 
To  th^  herdsman's  hut  that  stands  alone^ 
Where  cataract  streams  dash  wildly  on, 

Where  giant  mountains  rise. 

He  calls  aloud :  **  Hist,  Hubert  Grey ! 
Quick!  back  with  me  on  the  gallant  bay! 

Why  have  ye  kept  so  long  away  ? 
The  darling  heir  is  dying  fast ; 
This  day,  this  hour  may  be  his  last!  — 

Come,  haste  thee,  quick,  I  say ! " 

The  door  flings  back  —  the  herdsman's  wife 

Comes  forth  with  wondering  look ; 
^  'Tis  strange ! "  she  cries,  **  three  hours  ago 
He  started,  with  his  staff  and  bow, 
And  the  castle  way  he  took! 

'^  He  talked  of  gathering  for  the  heir 

A  bunch  of  wild-flowers,  sweet  and  rare — 

He  talked  of  climbing  Moma's  height, 

Where  the  large  blue-bells  grow ; 
They  overhang  —  yes,  yes — oh  Heaven !  — 

That  dark  ravine  below ! 

<* Hubert!  my  child!  where  art  thou  gone? 

Thy  mother  calls  to  thee ! " 
No  answer!— ^To  the  rock!"  she  criei— 

**0n,  Oswald!  on  with  me!  " 
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Together^  up  the  cnggy  patb, 

fi^efd  Oswald  and  the  herdamanVi  wiflls 
She  ei^  and  listena  —  calls  agaiii— 

Her  heart  with  fbar  is  rife. 

And  Oswald  giyes  the  well-known  sign ; 

He  whistles  shrill  and  clear ; 
He  winds  his  horn,  and  blows  the  blast 

That  Habert  loved  to  hear. 

But  ah !  the  whistle  and  the  horn 

Are  only  echoed  back ; 
No  Hubert  comes — and  now  they  reach 

The  highest  mountain  track. 

The  foot  of  Oswald  presses  on 

Right  cautiously  and  slow ; 
For  few  would  dare,  like  Hubert  Grey, 

Near  Moma's  edge  to  go ! 

The  dack  gulf  breaks  with  frightful  yawa, 

Terrific  to  the  gaze; 
A  murky  horror  shades  the  spot, 

Beneath  meridian  rays. 

But  hoah !  —  that  sound — a  hollow  moMi  — 
Again,  a  stifled,  gurgling  groan!      . 
Tbe^metbar  stands,  nor  speaks^  nor  movoe, 

Transfixed  with  mute  dJemaQr ! 
The  vassal  fears,  his  footsteps  shrink, 
He  tiembles  as  he  gains  the  brink; 
He  shudders,  looks  with  strainiiig  eyes 
Adown  the  abyss  —  **  Oh  Ood !"  he  cries, 

«  rris  he  —  tis  Hubert  Grey !  * 
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Yes,  yes,  tiB  he !  —  the  lierdsoian%  son — 
The  bold,  the  bright,  the  dauntless  000 ! 
He  hath  bent  him  o'er  to  zeach  the  flowtn 

That  spring  along  the  dreaded  steep ; 
His  brain  grows  dizzy  —yet  again  -^ 
He  snatches,  totters,  shrieks,  in  vain  — 

He  falls  ten  fathoms  deep ! 

The  groan  that  met  his  mother's  ear 

Gave  forth  his  latest  breath ; 
The  mountain  boy  is  sleeping  fast 

The  dreamless  sleep  of  death  \ 

Thrown  wildly  back,  his  clotted  hair 
Leaves  his  gashed  forehead  red  and  bare. 
Look  on  his  cheek  —  his  daufltless  brow— - 
Oh  God,  there's  blood  apon  them  now ! 
His  hand  is  clenched  with  stiffened  clasps 
The  wild-flowers  still  within  its  grasp : 

The  vultnre  perched  npon  the  crag,      * 

Seems  waiting  for  its  prey ; 
The  vulture  that,  at  morning's  light, 

ffi^Mloo  seared  away. 

iStrJtobed  like  a  lion-cub  he  lies ; 
As  wild  he  lived,  as  lonely  dies ; 
The  mountain-bom,  the  free,  the  brave, 
Too'«mi  hath  ftoad  a  mettntakhgmve. 
And  many  an  ^e  shall  weep  his  JfolB, 

And  many  a  hsart  shtU  me  the  day; 
FW  a  brighter  being  ne'er  had  life 

^llen<the  ibssdaman'seon,  young  Hnbsrt  Gvtf 
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And  Tracy  de  Yore,  the  Baron's  heir, 
The  meek,  the  chemb-like,  the  fair, 
He  is  linking^  to  eternal  rest, 
Soft  pillovred  on  kw  mother^s  breast; 
He  knows  not  that  his  lowly  mate 
Hath  met  so  horrible  a  fate. 

No  dark  convulsion  shakes  his  frame ; 

No  change  comes  o*er  his  face ; 
The  icy  hand  hath  touched  his  heart, 

But  left  no  scathing  trace. 

One  mormuring  sigh  escapes  his  lip ; 

The  sweetest  toned,  the  last ; 
Like  the  funt  echo  harp-strings  give 

Of  thrilling  music  past 

The  lignet  seal  of  other  worlds 

Falls  softly  on  his  brow ; 
He  seemed  but  sleeping  when  it  came. 

He  seems  but  sleeping  now. 


For  death  steals  softly  and  smilingly 

To  close  his  earthly  day ; 
Like  the  autumn  breeze  that  gently  Irafti 

The  summer  leaf  away. 

The  Baron  weeps ;  his  look  declane 

All  hope,  all  joy  has  fled ; 
His  aoaVn  adored,  his  house's  pride, 

Hn  only  bom,  is  dead. 
The  oasUe  is  daric  —  no  soand  is  heard 

But  the  wailing  of  deep  despair; 
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The  lord  and  the  vasesl  are  moiiniing  aloud 

For  the  well  loved,  noble  heir  I 
Oh,  truly  does  every  heart  deplore 

The  young  and  beautiful  Tracy  de  Yore  I 


And  sonow  hath  found  a  dwelling-place 

In  the  herdsman's  lowly  hut ; 
The  door  is  fast  against  the  sun, 

The  casement  is  closely  shut 

Death  gave  no  warning  iftere,  but  struck 
With  a  fierce  and  cruel  blow; 

Lake  the  barb  that  sinks  from  hand  nnsenn 
In  the  heart  of  the  bounding  roe. 

The  mother  lamentB  with  a  mamac%  grief; 

Her  sobbing  is  bitterly  loud ; 
Her  eye  is  fixed  on  her  mangled  boy, 

As  he  lies  in  his  winding  shroud. 

The  herdsman's  voice  hath  lost  its  tone ; 

His  brow  is  shaded  o'er ; 
There's  a  hopeless  anguish  in  his  breast, 

That  he  never  felt  before. 


There's  a  tear  on  his  cheek  when  the  sun  gets  up  ] 

He  sighs  at  the  close  of  day ; 
His  mates  would  ofier  the  cheering  cup. 

But  he  tarns  hif  lip  away : 
He  mourns  for  the  one  that  promised  well 
To  walk  his  land  like  another  Tell ! 
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Tfte  doleftil  tidrngs  speed  swilUy  od 

Of  the  promising  8pirit»  fbrerer  gone ; 

And  the  woids  ML  sadly  on  the  e«r  ^ 

Of  every  listening  moantaineer.  \ 

They  grieve  for  their  own,  their  free-born  chiU* 
Nestled  and  reared  mid  the  vast  and  wild ;  ^ 

For  there  trod  not  the  hills  a  dearer  one 
To  die  hmatM  of  all  than  the  herdMnn^aMB. 

They  sigh  to  look  on  tiie  turrets  below, 
And  think  tis  the  lordly  abode  of  wo; 
They  sigh  to  miss  firom  the  water&ll's  side, 
The  mountain  boy  and  the  BnoifB  pridr^ 

And  many  a  tongoe  riiall  tell  the  tale, 
And  many  a  heart  riiall  rse  the  dayv 

When  the  hut  and  castle  lost  their  hopee 
In  Tracy  de  Yoie  and  Habeit  Giey  * 
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THE  OLD  ARM-CHAIR. 

I  LOTS  it,  I  love  it ;  and  who  shall  dare 

To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  arm-chair? 

Fve  treasured  it  long  as  a  sainted  prize, 

I've  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  embalmed  it  with  sighs; 

Tis  bound  by  a  thousand  bands  to  my  heart : 

Not  a  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start 

Would  ye  learn  the  spell  ?  a  mother  sat  there^ 

And  a  sacred  thing  is  that  old  arm-chair. 

In  childhood's  hour  I  lingered  near 
The  hallowed  seat  with  listening  ear ; 
And  gentle  words  that  mother  would  give, 
To  fit  me  to  die  and  teach  me  to  live. 
She  told  me  shame  would  never  betide. 
With  truth  for  my  creed  and  God  for  my  guide ; 
She  taught  me  to  lisp  my  earliest  prayer, 
As  I  knelt  beside  that  old  arm-chair. 


I  sat  and  watched  her  many  a  day, 
Whe&lier  eye  grew  dim^  and  her  locks  were  gray ; 
And  I  almost  worshipped  her  when  she  smiled 
And  turned  from  her  Bible  to  bless  her  child. 
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Yean  rolled  on,  but  the  last  one  sped  — 
My  idol  was  shattered,  my  earthHEitar  fled ; 
I  learnt  how  much  the  heart  can  bear, 
When  I  saw  her  die  in  that  old  arm-chair, 

^kpestl  ^tis  post!  but  Lgase  on  it  now 
With  quivering  breath  and  throbbing  brow : 
Twas  there  she  nursed  me,  'twas  there  she  died ; 
And  memory  flows  with  lava  tide. 
Say  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak, 
While  the  scalding  drops  start  down  my  cheek 
But  I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  cannot  tear 
My  sool  from  a  mothec's  old  ann^bair. 


SONG  OF  THE  RUSHLIGHT. 

Oh,  scorn  me  not  as  a  fameless  thing. 

Nor  turn  with  contempt  from  the  song  I  sing. 

Tis  true  I  am  not  suffered  to  be 

On  the  ringing  board  of  wassail  glee ; 

My  pallid  gleam  must  never  M 

In  the  gay  saloon  or  lordly  hall ; 

But  many  a  tale  does  the  rushlight  know 

Of  secret  sorrow  and  lonely  wo. 

I  am  found  in  the  closely-curtained  room,  ^ 
Where  a  stillness  reigns  that  breathes  of  the  t 
Where  the  breaking  heart  and  heavy  eye 
Are  waiting  to  see  a  loved  one  die  - 
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Wlieve  the  doting  child  with  noiseiew  txmA 
Steals  warily  to  the  mother's  bed, 
To  mark  if  the  fhint  and  Btmggfling  breath 
Li  flattering  still  in  the  grasp  of  death. 

The  panting  has  ceased,  the  cheek  is  still, 
And  the  ear  of  the  child  bends  closer  stilL 
It  rests  on  the  lips,  bot  listens  in  vain. 
For  those  lips  have  done  with  life  and  pain ; 
I  am  wildly  snatched,  and  held  above 
The  precioos  wreck  of  hope  and  love. 
The  work  is  sealed,  for  my  glimmering  my 
Shows  a  Rasing  eye  and  stifiPning  clay. 

i  am  the  light  that  quivering  flits 

In  the  joyless  home  where  the  fondnnrife  siti, 

Waiting  the  one  tbat'fliee  his  hearth, 

For  the  gambler's  dice  and  drunkard's  mirth. 

Long  hath  she  kept  her  wearying  watch, 

Now  bitterly  weeping,  now  breathless  to  catoh 

The  welcome  sound  of  a  footstep  near, 

Till  she  weeps  again  as  it  dies  on  her  ear. 

Her  restless  gaae,  as  the  night  wears  late, 
Is  anxiously  thrown  on  the  dial  plate ; 
And  a  sob  responds  to  the  echoing  sound 
That  tells  the  hand  hath  gone  its  round : 
She  mournfully  trims  my  slender  wick, 
As  she  sees  me  fading  and  wasting  quick ; 
And  many  a  time  has  my  spark  expired, 
And  left  her  still  the  weeping  and  tired. 

I  am  the  light  that  dimly  shines 

Where  thtt^friendless  child  of  genius  pines  -r- 
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Where  the  godlike  mind  is  trampled  down 

By  the  callous  sneer  and  freezing  frown  — > 

Where  Want  is  playing  a  demon  part, 

And  sends  its  iron  to  the  heart,— 

Where  the  soul  bums  on  in  the  bosom  that  moamf 

Like. the  incense  fire  in  funeral  urns. 

I  see  the  hectic  fingers  fling 

The  thoughts  intense  that  flashingly  springs 

And  my  flickering  beam  illumes  the  page 

That  may  live  in  the  fame  of  a  future  age ; 

I  see  the  pale  brow  droop  and  mope, 

Till  the  breast  turns  sick  with  bksted  hfupe  — 

Till  the  harsh  cold  world  has  done  its  worst, 

And  the  goaded  spirit  has  groaned  and  burst 

I  am  the  light  that's  doomed  to  share 

The  meanest  lot  that  man  can  bear ; 

£  see  the  scanty  portion  spread. 

Where  children  struggle  for  scraps  of  bread  — > 

Where  squalid  forms  and  faces  seem 

Like  phantoms  in  a  hideous  dream — 

Where  the  soul  may  look,  with  startled  awe. 

On  the  woi^  of  Poverty's  vulture  claw. 

Many  a  lesson  the  bosom  learns 

Of  hapless  grief  while  the  rushlight  bums ; 

Many  a  scene  unfolds  to  me 

That  the  heart  of  Mercy  would  bleed  to  see: 

Then  scorn  me  not  as  a  fameless  thing. 

Nor  turn  with  contempt  from  the  song  I  sing  |  . 

But  smile  as  ye  will,  or  scorn  as  ye  may. 

There's  naught  but  truth  to  be  found  in  my  lay. 
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THE  MOTHER  WHO  HAS  A  CHILD  AT  SKA. 

There's  an  9fe  ibat  looks  ootiie  swelling  cloo^ 
Folding  the  moon  in  a  funeral  shroud. 
That  iMKtehes  tiie  stars  dying  one  by  one, 
Tffl  Ihei  wh(^  of  heaven's  eaJm  light  hath  gOM, 
miCP^  aa  ear  that  lists  to  the  hissing  sa^pe^^ 
As  the  meforaer  foms  to  the  anthem  diige : 
That  eye !  that  ear !  oh,  ndiose  can  they  be^ 
Bat  a  mothei's  w]m  hath  a  child  at  sea.? 

There%«  eheek  that  is  getting  ashy  whUev 
As  the  tokens  of  storm  come  on  with  night ; 
There'b' a  ibfratfaatfs  fixed  at  tiie  lattice  pane. 
To  mark  how  the  glooop  gathers  over  tfa»  nmia^ 
While  the  yeasty  bfllows  lash  the  shore 
With  loftier  sweep  and  hoaner  roar : 
That  cheek !  that  form !  oh,  whose  can  they  b«^ 
But  a  mother^i  who  hath  a  child  at  sea  ? 

The  rushing  whistl)»  chills  her  bkx>d, 
As  the  north  wind  hurries  to  scourge  the  flood ; 
And  the  icy  shiver  spreads  to  her  heart, 
Aa  the  first  red  lines  of  lightning  start. 
The  ocean  boils !    All  mute  she  stands. 
With  parted  lips  and  tight-clasped  hands.: 
Oh,  marvel^  not  at  her  fear,  for  she 
Is  a  mother  who  hath  a  child  at  sea. 


She  conjures  up  the  fearful  scene 

Of  yawning  waves,  where  the  ship  between, 
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With  striking  keel  and  splintered  mast, 
Is  plunging  hard  and  foundering  fast 
She  sees  her  boy,  with  lank  drenched  hair, 
Cflinging  on  to  tiie  wreck  with  a  cry  of  despair 
Oh,  the  vision  is  madd'ning !    No  grief  can  be 
like  a  mother's  who  hath  a  child  at  sea. 


She  presses  her  brow  — she  sinks  and  kneela, 
Whilst  the  blast  howls  on  and  the  thunder  peals : 
SheJI^eathes  not  a  word,  for  her  passionate  pvayw 
Li  too  fervent  and  deep  for  the  lips  to  bear; 
It  IB  poured  in  the  long  convulsive  sigh, 
In  the  straining  glance  of  an  uptttraed  eye, 
And  a  holier  offering  cannot  be 
Than  the  mother's  prayer  for  her  child  at  ^^ 

Oh !  I  love  the  winds  when  they  spmii  control, 
For  they  suit  my  own  bond-hating  wool ; 
I  like  to  hear  them  sweeping  past^ 
Like  the  eagle's. pinions,  iree  and  iket ; 
But  a  pang  will  rise,  with  sad  alloy, 
To  soften  my  spuit  and  sink  my  joy, 
When  I  think  how  dismal  their  voices  nuut  be 
To  a  mother  who  hath  a  child  at  sea ! 
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OH!  DEAR  TO  BIEMORY  ARE  THOSE  HOURa 


Oh  !  dear  to  memory  are  those  hours 
When  every  pathway  led  to  flowers ; 
'  When  sticks  of  peppermint  possessed 
A  sceptre's  powef  o'er  the  breast. 
And  heaven  was  round  us  while  we  fed 
On  rich  ambrosial  gingerbread. 
I  bless  the  days  of  infancy, 
When,  stealing  from  a  mother's  eye, 
Elysian  happiness  was  found 
On  that  celestial  field,  tlie  ground ; 
When  we  were  busied,  hands  and  heartii 
In  those  important  things,  dirt  tarts. 
Dont  smile,  for  sapient,  full-grown  man, 
Oft  cogitates  some  mighty  plan ; 
And,  spell-bound  by  the  bubble  dream. 
He  labors  till  he  proves  the  scheme 
About  as  useful  and  as  wise 
As  manufacturing  dirt  pies : 
There's  many  a  change  on  Folly's  bells 
Quite  equals  mud  and  oyster  shells. 


Then  shone  the  meteor  rays  of  youth, 
Eclipsing  quite  the  lamp  of  truth ; 
And  precious  those  bright  sunbeams  were 
That  dried  all  tears,  dispersed  all  care ; 
That  shed  a  stream  of  golden  joy. 
Without  one  atom  of  alloy. 
Oh !  ne'er  in  diercy  strive  to  chase 
Such  dazzling  phantoms  from  their  place! 
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However  trifling,  mean,  or  wild, 
The  deeds  may  seem  of  youth  or  child, 
While  they  still  leave  untamished  0OOI, 
The  iron  rod  of  stem  control     • 
Should  be  bat  gentle  in  its  sway, 
Nor  read  the  magic  veil  away. 

1  doubt  if  it  be  kind  or  wise 
To  quench  the  light  ia  opening  eyes, 
•  By  preaching  fallacy  and  wo 
As  all  that  we  can  meet  below. 
I  ne'er  respect  the  ready  tongue 
That  augurs  sorrow  to  the  young ; 
That  aptly  plays  a  sybil's  part, 
To  promise  nightshade  to  the  heart 
Let  them  exult !  their  laugh  and  soDg 
Are  rarely  known  to  last  too  long. 
Why  should  we  strive  with  cynic  fiowii 
To  knock  their  fidiy  castles  down  ? 
We  know  that  much  of  pain  and  strife 
Must  be  the  common  lot  of  life : 
We  know  the  world  is  dark  and  ronghy 
Bat  time  betrays  that  soon  enough ! 
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SPRING. 

Welcome,  &U  hail  to  thee ! 

Welcome,  young  Spring! 
Thy  8un-iay  is  bright 

On  the  butterfly's  wing^ 
Beauty  shines  forth 

In  the  blossom-robed  trees; 
Perfume  floats  by 

On  the  soil  southern  breeze* 

Music,  sweet  music, 

Sounds  over  the  earth; 
One  gla;^  cliQEal  boi^ 

Greets  the.  primrose's  birAf 
The  larl^  soars  above, 

With  its  shrill  matii;  sjtnws 
The  shepherd  boy  tunes . 

Hi^  reed  pipe  on  the  pl^im 

Musicj  swe^t  mu9.ic. 

Cheers  meadow  and  lea ;  ^ 
In  the  song  of  the  blackbird, 

The  hum  of  the  bee ; 
The  loud  happy  laughter 

Of  children  at  play 
Proclaim  how  they  worship 

Spring's  beautiful  day, 


The  eye  of  the  hale  one. 
With  joy  in  its  gleam, 
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Looks  up  in  the  noontide, 
And  steals  from  the  beam; 

But  the  cheek  of  the  pale  one 
Is  marked  with  despairi 

To  feel  itself  fading, 
When  all  is  so  fair. 

The  hedges,  luxuriant 
9  With  flowers  and  balm, 

Are  purple  with  violets, 

And  shaded  with  palm ; 
The  zephyr-kissed  grass 

Is  beginning  to  wave ; 
Freeh  verdore  is  decking 

The  garden  and  grave. 

Welcome !  all  hail  to  thee. 

Heart-stirring  May ! 
Thoa  hast  won  from  my  wild  haip 

A  nptmx>U8  lay. 
And  the  last  dying  mnrmur 

That  sleeps  on  the  string 
b  welcome.    All  hail  to  thee 

Welomie,  young  Spring! 


i 
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SAILING  SONG. 


Wm  have  left  the  still  eaith  for  the  billows  and  breexe 
^eath  the  brightest  of  moons  on  the  bluest  of  seas ; 
We^have  music  ^-  hark !  hark !  there's  a  tone  o'er  the 

deep 
like  the  murmuring  breath  of  a  lion  asleep. 
There's  enough  of  bold  dash  in  the  rich  foam  that  lavei 
Just  to  whisper  the  slumber- wrapt  might  of  the  waves  ; 
•But  yet  there's  a  sweetness  about  the  full  swell 
like  the  sound  of  the  mermaid  —  the  chards  of  the 

shell 


We  have  jewels.  Oh!  what  is  your  casket  of  gems 
To  the  pearls  hanging  thick  on  the  red  cond  stems  ? 
Are  there  homes  of  more  light  than  the  one  where  we 

are, 
For  it  nestles  the  dolphin  and  mirrors  the  star? 
We  may  creep,  we  may  scud,  we  may  rest,  we  mayfly ; 
There's  no  check  to  our  speed,  there's  no  dust  for  our 

eye; 
Oh !  well  may  our  spirits  grow  wild  as  the  breeze^ 
'Neath  the  brightest  of  moons  on  the  bluest  of  sA !    * 
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THE  GIPSY'S  TENT. 

OVR  fire  on  the  turf,  and  our  tent  *neath  a  tree  - 
Carousing  by  moonlight,  how  merry  are  we ! 
Let  the  lord  boast  his  castle,  the  baron  his  hall, 
But  the  house  of  the  gipsy  is  widest  of  all. 
^e  may  shout  o'er  our  cups,  and  laugh  loud  Ks  tire  Wlll| 
Tin  echo  rings  biick  from  wood,  welkin,  and  hill ; 
No  joys  seem  to  us  like  the  joys  that  are  lent 
^o  the  wanderer's  life  and  the  gipsy'is  tent 

Some  crime  and  much  folly  may  fall  to  our  lot ; 

We  hate  sins,  but  pray  where  is  the  one  wh6  htts  ti6t  r 

We  are  rogues,  arrant  rogues: — yet  remember!  *tii 

rare 
We  take  but  from  those  who  can  very  well  sptt^ 
You  may  tell  us  of  deeds  justly  branded  with  sluahe, 
Bat  if  great  ones  heard  truth  you  could  tell  iMai  tlMs 

same: 
And  there's  many  a  king  would  have  less  to  repent. 
If  h^  throne  wero  as  puro  as  the  gipsy's  tent 

Pant  ye  for  beauty  ?    Oh,  where  would  ye  seek 
Such  bloom  as  is  found  on  the  tawny  one's  cheek? 
Our  limbs,  that  go  bounding  in  froAlom  and  health, 
Are  worth  all  yoiftr  pale  faces  and  coffers  of  wealth. 
There  are  none  to  control  us ;  we  rest  or  we  roam ; 
Onr  will  is  our  law,  and  the  wodi  '^  o^  ^<>°^^  * 
E^en  Jove  would  repine  at  Ma  lot  if  he  spent 
A  night  of  wild  ^ee  m  the  gipsy's  tent 
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THE  FREE. 

Thx  wild  streams  leap  with  headlong  sweep 
In  their  curbless  course  o'er  the  mountain  steep 
All  fresh  and  strong  they  foam  along, 
Waking  the  rocks  with  their  cataract  song. 
My  eye  bears  a  glance  like  the  beam  on  a  laaoe^ 
While  I  watch  the  waters  dash  and  dance ; 
I  bum  with  glee,  for  I  love  to  see 
The  path  of  any  thing  that's  free. 


The  skylark  springs  with  dew  on  his  wings, 

And  up  in  the  arch  of  heaven  he  sings 

Trill-la,  trill-la  —  oh,  sweeter  far 

Than  the  notes  that  come  through  a  golden  bar. 

The  joyous  bay  of  a  hound  at  play, 

The  caw  of  the  rook  on  its  homeward  way — 

Oh !  these  shall  be  the  music  for  me, 

For  I  love  the  voices  of  the  free. 


The  deer  starts  by  with  his  antlers  high. 
Proudly  tossing  his  head  to  the  sky ; 
The  barb  runs  the  plain  unbroke  by  the  rein, 
With  streaming  nostrils  and  flying  mane ; 
The  clouds  are  stirred  by  the  eaglet  bird, 
As  the  flap  of  its  swooping  pinion  is  heard. 
Oh!  these  shall  be  the  creatures  for  me. 
For  my  soul  was  formed  to  love  the  free. 
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The  mariner  brave,  in  his  bark  on  the  wave, 
May  laug^h  at  the  walls  round  a  kingly  slave; 
And  the  one  whose  lot  is  the  desert  spot 
Has  no  dread  of  an  envious  foe  in  his  cot 
The  thrall  and  state  at  the  palace  gate 
Are  what  my  spirit  has  learnt  to  hate : 
Oh !  the  hills  shall  be  a  home  for  me, 
For  Pd  leave  a  throne  for  the  hut  of  the  free. 


WINTER. 


W«  know  *tis  good  that  old  Winter  should  come, 
Eoving  a  while  from  his  Lapland  home ; 
'Tis  fitting  that  we  should  hear  the  sound 
Of  his  reindeer  sledge  on  the  slippery  ground: 

For  his  wide  and  glittering  cloak  of  snow 
Protects  the  seeds  of  life  below ; 
Beneath  his  mantle  are  nurtured  and  bom 
The  roots  of  the  flowers,  the  germs  of  the  coriL 

The  wlustling  tone  of  his  pure  strong  breath 
Rides  purging  the  vapors  of  pestilent  death. 
I^love  Jiim,  I  say,  and  avow  it  again. 
For  God's  wisdom  and  might  show  well  in  his  tniik 

Bat  the  nailed  —  thekpoor !  I  know  they  quail 
With  crouching  limbs  from  the  biting  gale ; 
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They  pine  and  starve  by  the  fireless  hearth, 
And  weep  as  they  gaze  on  the  frost-boond  earth. 

Stand  nobly  forth,  ye  rich  of  the  land, 
With  kindly  heart  and  bounteous  hand 
Remember  'tis  now  their  season  of  need, 
And  a  prayer  for  help  is  a  call  ye  must  heed. 

A  few  of  thy  blessings,  a  tithe  of  thy  gold. 
Will  save  the  young,  and  cherish  the  old. 
*Tis  a  glorious  task  to  work  such  good  — 
Do  it,  ye  great  ones !    Ye  can,  and  ye  should. 

He  is  not  worthy  to  l)pld  from  heaven 
The  trust  reposed,  the  talents  given. 
Who  will  not  add  to  the  portion  that's  scant, 
In  the  pinching  hours  of  cold  and  want 

Oh !  listen  in  mercy,  ye  sons  of  wealth. 
Basking  in  comfort  and  glowing  with  health ; 
Give  whatever  ye  can  spare,  and  be  ye  sure 
He  serveth  his  Maker  who  aideth  the  poor 
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SNOW. 

Brave  Winter  and  I  shall  ever  agree, 
Though  a  stem  and  frowning  gaffer  is  he. 
I  like  to  hear  him,  with  hail  and  rain, 
Come  tapping  against  the  window  pane ; 
I  joy  to  see  him  come  marching  forth 
Begirt  with  the  icicle  gems  of  the  north ; 
But  I  like  him  best  when  he  comes  bedight 
In  his  velvet  robes  of  stainless  white. 

A  cheer  for  the  snow  —  th«  drifting  snow ! 
Smoother  and  purer  than  beauty's  brow ! 
The  creature  of  thought  scarce  likes  to  tread 
On  the  delicate  carpet  so  richly  spread. 
With  feathery  wreaths  the  forest  is  bound, 
And  the  hills  are  with  glittering  diadems  crowned 
Tis  the  fairest  scene  we  can  have  below. 
Sing,  welcome,  then,  to  the  drifting  snow ! 


The  urchins  gaze  with  eloquent  eye 
To  see  the  flakes  go  dancing  by. 
In  the  thick  of  the  storm  how  happy  are  they 
To  welcome  the  first  deep  snowy  day ! 
Shouting  and  pelting  —  what  bliss  to  fall 
Half-smothered  beneath  the  well-aimed  ball ! 
Men  of  four-score,  did  ye  ever  know 
Such  sport  as  ye  had  in  the  drifting  snow  ? 

I'm  true  to  my  theme,  for  I  loved  it  well. 
When  tUfe  gossiping  nurse  would  sit  and  tell 
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The  tale  of  the  geese  —  though  hardly  believed  — 
I  doabted  and  questioned  the  words  that  deceived. 
I  rejoice  in  it  still,  and  Jpve  to  see 
The  ermine  mantle  on  tower  and  tree. 
Tis  the  fairest  scene  we  can  have  below. 
Hurrah !  then,  hurrah !  for  the  drifting  snow ! 


THE  GIPSY  CHILD. 

He  sprung  to  life  in  a  crazy  tent, 
Where  the  cold  wind  whistled  through  many  a  xent; 
Rude  was  the  voice,  and  rough  were  the  hands 
That  soothed  his  wailings  and  swathed  his  bands. 
No  tissue  of  gold,  no  lawn  was  there, 
No  snowy  robe  for  the  new-bom  heir ; 
But  the  mother  wept,  and  the  father  smiled 
With  heartfelt  joy  o'er  their  gipsy  child. 


He  grows  like  the  young  oak,  healthy  jmd  broad, 

With  no  home  but  the  forest,  no  bed  but  the  swaid 

Half  naked,  he  wades  in  the  limpid  stream, 

Or  dances  about  in  the  scorching  beam. 

The  <^%7^Hng  glare  of  the  banquet  sheen 

Hath  never  fallen  on  him,  I  ween ; 

But  fragments  are  spread  and  the  wood-fire  piled, 

And  sweet  is  the  ipeal  of  the  gipsy  child^ 
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He  wanders  at  large,  while  maidens  admire 
His  raven  hair  and  his  eyes  of  fire ; 
They  mark  his  cheek's  rich  tawny  hue, 
WiUi  the  deep  carnatio# flushing  through: 
He  laughs  aloud,  and  they  covet  his  teeth, 
All  pure  and  white  as  their  own  pearl  wreath ; 
And  the  courtly  dame  and  damsel  mild 
Will  turn  to  gaze  on  the  gipsy  child. 

Up  with  the  sun,  he  is  roving  along. 
Whistling  to  mimic  the  blackbii^'s  song ; 
He  wanders  at  nightfall  to  startle  the  owl, 
And  is  baying  again  to  the  watch-dog's  howL 
His  limbs  are  unshackled,  his  spirit  is  bold, 
He  is  free  from  the  evils  of  fashion  and  gold 
His  dower  is  scant  and  his  life  is  wild, 
But  kings  might  envy  the  gipsy  child. 


THE  QUIET  EYR 


The  orb  I  like  is  not  the  one 

That  dazzles  with  its  lightning  gleam, 
That  dares  to  look  upon  the  sun 

As  though  it  challenged  brighter  beank 
That  orb  may  sparkle,  flash,  and  roll ; 

Its  fire  may  blaze,  its  shaft  may  fly ; 
Bat  not  for  me :  I  prize  the  soul 

That  slumbers  in  a  quiet  eye 
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There's  something  in  its  placid  shade 

That  tells  of  calm  unworldly  thought; 
Hope  may  be  crowied,  or  joy  delayed  — 

^o  dimness  steals,  no  ray  is  caught: 
Its  pensive  language  seems  to  say, 

**I  know  that  I  must  close  and  die ; 
And  death  itself,  come  when  it  may, 

Can  hardly  change  the  quiet  eye. 

There's  meaning  in  its  steady  glance. 

Of  gentle  blame  or  praising  love, 
That  makes  me  tremble  to  advance 

A  word  that  meaning  might  reprove. 
The  haughty  threat,  the  fiery  look. 

My  spirit  proudly  can  defy ; 
But  never  yet  could  meet  and  brook 

The  upbraiding  of  a  quiet  eye. 

There's  firmness  in  its  even  light, 

That  augurs  of  a  breast  sincere : 
And,  oh !  take  watch  how  ye  excite 

That  firmneas  till  it  yield  a  tear. 
Some  bosoms  give  an  easy  sigh, 

Some  drops  of  grief  will  fireely  stait; 
But  that  which  sears  the  quiet  eye 

Hath  its  deep  fountain  in  the  heart 
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OLD  DOBBIN. 

He&s's  a  song  fbr  old  Dobbin,  whose  temper  and  worth 
Are  too  rare  to  be  spumed  on  the  score  of  his  birth. 
He's  a  creature  of  trust,  and  what  more  should  we  heed  ? 
Tis  deeds  and  not  blood  make  the  man  and  the  steed. 

He  was  bred  in  the  forest,  and  turned  on  the  plain, 
Where  the  thistle-burs  clung  to  his  fetlocks  and  mane. 
All  ugly  and  rou^,  not  a  soul  could  espy 
The  spark  of  good-humor  that  dwelt  in  his  eye. 

The  summer  had  waned,  and  the  autumn  months  rolled 

Into  those  of  stem  winter,  all  dreary  and  cold; 

But  the  north  wind  might  whistle,  the  snow-jQake  might 

dance. 
The  colt  of  the  common  was  left  to  his  chance. 

Half  starved  and  half  frozen,  the  hailnstorm  woald  pelt, 
Till  his  shivering  limbs  told  the^angs  that  he  felt; 
But  we  pitied  the  bmte,  and,  though  laughed  at  by  all, 
We  filled  him'  a  manger  and  gave  him  a  stiilL 

He  was  fond  as  a  spaniel,  and  soon  he  became 

The  pride  of  the  herd-boy,  the  pet  of  the  dame. 

You  may  judge  of  his  fame,  when  his  price  was  a 

crown; 
But  we  christened  bij3^IM>biQ,  and  called  him  our  own. 

He  gxew  out  of  colthood,  and,  lo !  what  a  change ! 
The  knowing  ones  said  it  was  mortally  strange  > 
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For  the  foal  of  the  forest,  the  colt  of  the  waste, 
Attracted  the  notice  of  jockeys  of  taste. 

The  line  of  his  symmetiy  was  not  exact ; 
But  his  paces  were  clever,  his  mould  was  compact : 
And  his  ahaggy  thick  coat  now  appeared  with  a  gloss, 
Shining  out  like  the  gold  that's  been  purged  of  its 
dross. 

We  broke  him  for  service,  and  tamely  he  wore 
Girth  and  rein,  seeming  proud  of  the  thraldom  he  boie ; 
Every  farm  has  a  steed  for  all  work  and  all  hours, 
And  Dobbin,  the  sturdy  bay  pony,  was  ours. 

He  carried  the  master  to  barter  his  grain, 
And  ever  return^  with  him  safely  again : 
There  was  merit  in  that,  for  deny  it  who  may, « 
When  the  master  could  notj  Dobbin  could  find  his  way. 

The  dairy-maid  ventured  her  eggs  on  his  back : 
Twas  him,  and  him  only,  sheM  trust  with  the  pack. 
The  team  horses  jolted,  the  roadster  played  pranks^ 
So  Dobbin  alone  had  her  faith  and  her  thanks. 

We  fun-loving  urchins  would  group  by  his  side; 
We  might  fearlessly  mount  him,  and  daringly  ride ; 
We  might  creep  through  his  legs,  we  might  nkdt  his 

long  tail; 
But  his  temper  and  patience  were  ne'er  known  to  faiL 

We  would  brush  his  bright  hide  till  'twas  free  fiom  a 

speck; 
We  kissed  his  brown  muzzle,  and  hugged  his  tfaiek 

neck; 
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Oh !  we  prized  him  like  life,  and  a  heait-breaking  sob 
Ever  burst  when  they  threatened  to  sell  our  dear  Dob. 

He  stood  to  the  collar,  and  tugged  up  the  hill, 
With  the  pigs  to  the  market,  the  grist  to  the  mill ; 
With  saddle  or  halter,  in  shafl  or  in  trace. 
He  was  staunch  to  his  work,  and  content  with  his  place. 

When  the  hot  sun  was  crowniiig  the  toil  of  the  year. 
He  was  sent  to  the  reapers  with  ale  and  good  cheer ; 
And  none  in  the  corn-field  more  welcome  was  seen 
Than  Dob  and  his  well-laden  panniers,  I  ween« 

Oh !  those  days  of  pure  bliss  shall  I  ever  forget, 
When  we  decked  out  his  head  with  the  azure  rosette ; 
All  frantic  with  joy  to  be  off  to  the  fair. 
With  Dobbin,  good  Dobbin,  to  carry  us  there  ? 

He  was  dear  to  us  all,  ay,  for  many  long  years ; 
But,  mercy !  how's  this  ?  my  eye's  filling  with  tears. 
Oh !  how  cruelly  sweet  are  the  echoes  that  start 
When  Memory  plays  an  old  tune  on  the  heart ! 

There  are  drops  on  my  cheek,  there's  a  throb  in  my 

breast, 
But  my  song  shall  not  cease,  nor  my  pen  take  its  rest, 
Till  I  tell  that  old  Dobbin  still  lives  to  be  seen, 
With  his|oats  in  the  stable,  his  tares  on  the  green. 

His  best  years  have  gone  by,  and  the  master  who  gave 
The  stem  yoke  to  his  youth  has  enfranchised  the  slave. 
So  browse  on,  my  old  Dobbin,  nor  dream  of  the  knife,  - 
For  the  wealth  of  a  king  should  not  purchase  thy  life. 
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THE  OLD  FARM-GATE. 

Where,  where  is  the  gate  that  once  served  to  divide 

The  elm-shaded  lane  from  the  dusty  road-side  ? 

I  like  not  this  barrier  gaily  bedight. 

With  its  glittering  latch  and  its  trellis  of  white. 

It  is  seemly,  I  own — ^yet,  oh !  dearer  by  far 

Was  the  red-rusted  hinge  and  the  weather-warped  btn 

Here  are  fashion  and  form  of  a  modernized  date, 

But  Pd  rather  have  looked  on  the  old  farm-gate. 

Twas  here  where  the  urchins  would  gather  to  play 
In  the  shadows  of  twilight  or  sunny  mid-day; 
For  the  stream  running  nigh,  and  the  hillocks  of  sand, 
Were  temptations  no  dirt-loving  rogue  could  withstand. 
But  to  swing  on  the  gate-rails,  to  clamber  and  ride, 
Was  the  utmost  of  pleasure,  of  glory,  and  pride ; 
And  the  car  of  the  victor  or  carriage  of  state 
Never  carried  such  hearts  as  the  old  farm-gate. 


TTwas  here  where  the  miller's  son  paced  to  and  fro^ 
When  the  moon  was  above  and  the  glow-worms  below^ 
Now  pensively  leaning,  now  twirling  his  stick. 
While  the  moments  grew  long  and  his  heart-throbs 

grew  quick. 
Why,  why  did  he  linger  so  restlessly  there, 
WiUi  church-going  vestment  and    spracely  combed 

hair? 
He  loved,  oh !  he  loved,  and  had  promised  to  wait 
For  the  one  he  adored,  at  the  old  farm-gate. 
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Twas  here  where  the  gray-headed  gossips  would  meet; 
And  the  fallmg  of  markets,  or  goodness  of  wheat— 
This  field  lying  farrow  —  that  heifer  just  bought  — 
Were  favorite  themes  for  discussion  and  thought 
The  merits  and  faults  of  a  neighbor  just  dead  — 
The  hopes  of  a  couple  about  to  be  wed  — 
The  Parliament  doings  —  the  bill  and  debate  — 
Were  all  canvassed  and  weighed  at  the  old  farm-gate. 

rrwas  over  that  gate  I  taught  Pincher  to  bound 
With  the  strength  of  a  steed  auji  the  grace  of  a  hound. 
TM  beagle  might  hunt,  and  the  spaniel  might  swim. 
But  none  could  leap  over  that  postern  like  him. 
Wnen  Dobbin  was  saddled  for  mirth-making  trip, 
And  the  quickly-pulled  willow-branch  served  for  a  whip, 
Spite  of  lugging  and  tugging  he'd  stand  for  his  freight, 
While  I  climbed  on  his  back  from  the  old  farm-gate. 

Tie  well  to  pass  portals  where  pleasure  and  fame 
if  ay  come  winging  our  moments  and  gilding  our  name; 
But  give  me  the  joy  and  the  freshness  of  mind, 
When,  away  on  some  sport  —  the  old  gate  slammed 

behind  — 
Pve  listened  to  music,  but  none  that  could  speak 
In  such  tones  to  my  heart  as  the  teethnsetting  creak 
That  broke  on  my  ear  when  the  night  had  worn  lat^ 
And  the  dear  ones  came  home  through  the  old  Aim* 

gate. 

Oh !  fair  is  the  barrier  taking  its  place. 

But  it  darkens  a  picture  my  soul  longed  to  trace. 

I  tngh  to  behold  the  rough  staple  and  hasp. 

And  the  rails  that  my  growing  hand  scarcely  could 

clasp. 
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Oh !  how  strangely  the  warm  spirit  grudges  to  part 
With  the  commonest  relic  once  linked  to  the  heart ! 
And  the  brightest  of  fortune  —  the  kindliest  fate  — 
Would  not  banish  my  love  for  the  old  farm-gate. 


BUTTERCUPS  AND  DAISIES 

I  NEVER  see  a  young  hand  hold 
The  starry  bunch  of  white  and  gold, 
But  something  warm  and  fresh  will  start 
About  the  region  of  my  heart 
My  smile  expires  into  a  sigh ; 
I  feel  a  struggling  in  the  eye, 
'Twixt  humid  drop  and  sparkling  ray. 
Till  polling  tears  have  won  their  way : 
For  soul  and  brain  will  travel  back 

Through  memory's  checkered  mazes. 
To  days  when  I  but  trod  life'js  track 

For  buttercups  and  daisies. 


Tell  me,  ye  men  of  wisdom  rare. 
Of  sober  speech  and  silver  hair, 
Who  carry  counsel,  wise  and  sage, 
Witli  all  the  gravity  of  age ; 
Oh !  say,  do  ye  not  like  to  hear 
The  accents  ringing  in  your  ear. 
When  sportive  urchins  laugh  and  shout, 
Tossing  those  precious  flowers  about 
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PFOclaiming  joy  that  crazes. 

And  choiusing  the  magic  sound 

Of  buttercups  and  daisies  ? 

Are  there,  I  ask,  beneath  the  sky 

)          ^                  Blossoms  that  knit  so  strong  a  tie 

With  childhood's  love  ?    Can  any  please 

Or  light  the  infani  eye  like  these  ? 

No,  no ;  there's  not  a  bud  on  earth, 

Of  richest  tint  or  warmest  birth, 

Can  ever  flmg  such  zeal  and  zest 

Into  the  tiny  hand  and  breast 

Who  does  not  recollect  the  hours 

When  burning  words  and  praijeies 

Were  lavished  on  those  shining  floweis, 

Buttercups  and  daisies  ? 

P                            There  seems  a  bright  and  fairy  apeU 

About  their  very  names  to  dwell ; 

And  though  old  Time  has  marked  nqr  brow 

With  care  and  thought,  I  love  them  notr. 

*•                             Smile,  if  ye  will,  but  some  heart-strings 

Are  closest  linked  to  simplest  things ; 

And  these  wild  flowers  will  hold  mine  ^. 

Till  love,  and  life,  and  all  be  past ; 

And  then  the  only  wish  I  have 

Is  that  the  one  who  raises 

The  turf-sod  o'er  me  plant  my  gZftV9 

With  buttercups  and  daisies. 
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THE  IDIOT  BORN. 

**OuT,  thou  silly  moon-struck  elf  j 
Back,  poor  fool,  and  hide  thyself!* 
This  is  what  the  wise  ones  say, 
Should  the  idiot  cross  their  way , 
But  if  we  would  closely  mark. 
We  should  see  him  not  all  dark ; 
We  should  find  we  must  not  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  idiot-born. 

He  will  screen  the  newt  and  frog ; 
He  will  cheer  the  famisheil  dog  i' 
He  will  seek  to  share  his  bread 
With  the  orphan,  parish  fed ; 
He  will  offer  up  his  seat 
To  the  strangei^s  wearied  feet 
Selfish  tyrants,  do  not  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  idiot-bom. 

Use  him  fairly,  he  will  prove 
How  the  simple  breast  can  love ; 
He  will  spring  with  infant  glee   ' 
To  the  form  he  likes  to  see. 
Grentle  speech  or  kindness  done 
Tndy  binds  the  witless  one. 
Heartless  traitors,  do  not  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  idiot-bom. 

He  will  point  with  vacant  stare 
At  the  robes  proud  churchmen  wear 
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But  he'll  pluck  the  rose,  and  tell 
God  hath  painted  it  right  well. 
He  will  kneel  before  his  food. 
Softly  saying,  "  God  is  good." 
Haughty  prelates,  do  not  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  idiot-bom. 

Art  thou  great  as  man  can  be  ?  — 
The  same  hand  moulded  him  and  thee. 
Hast  thou  talent  ?  —  Taunt  and  jeer 
Must  not  fall  upon  his  ear. 
Spurn  him  not ;  the  blemished  pait 
Had  better  be  the  head  than  heart 
Thou  wilt  be  the  fool  to  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  idiot-bom. 


THE  POET. 


Look  on  the  sky,  all  broad  and  fair ; 

Sons  of  the  earth,  what  see  ye  there  ? 

The  rolling  clouds  to  feast  thine  eye 

With  golden  burnish  and  Tyrian  dye  ; 

The  rainbow's  arch,  the  sun  of  noon. 

The  stars  of  eve,  the  midnight  moon : 

These,  these  to  the  coldest  gaze  are  bright 

They  are  marked  by  all  for  their  glory  and  light; 

But  their  color  and  rays  shed  a  richer  beam 

As  they,  shine  to  illumine  the  poet's  dream. 
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Children  of  pleasure,  how  ye  dote 
On  the  dulcet  haxp  and  tuneful  note  — 
Holding  your  breath  to  drink  the  strain, 
Till  throbbing  joy  dissolves  in  pain. 
There's  not  a  spell  aught  else  can  fling 
Like  the  warbling  voice  and  the  silver  string ; 
But  a  music  to  other  ears  unknown, 
Of  deeper  thrill  and  sweeter  tone, ' 
Comes  in  the  wild  and  gurgling  stream 
To  the  poet  rapt  in  his  blissful  dream. 


The  earth  may  have  its  buried  stores 

Of  lustrous  jewels  and  coveted  ores; 

Ye  may  gather  hence  the  marble  stone 

To  house  a  monarch  or  wall  a  throne ; 

Its  gold  may  fill  the  grasping  hand. 

Its  gems  may  flash  in  the  sceptre  wand ; 

Bnt  purer  treasures  and  dearer  things 

Than  the  coins  of  misers  or  trappings  of  kings -^ 

Gifts  and  hoards  of  a  choicer  kind 

Are  garnered  up  in  the  poet's  mind. 


The  mother  so  loves  that  the  world  holds  none 
To  match  with  her  own  fair  lisping  one ; 
The  wedded  youth  will  nurture  his  bride 
With  all  the  fervor  of  passion  and  pride ; 
Hands  will  press  and  beings  blend 
Till  the  kindliest  ties  knit  friend  to  friend. 
Oh !  the  hearts  of  the  many  can  truly  bum, 
They  can  fondly  cherish  and  closely  yearn ; 
But  the  flame  of  love  is  more  vivid  and  strong 
That  kindles  within  a  child  of  song. 
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Life  hath  much  of  grief  and  pain 

To  sicken  the  breast  and  tire  the  bnun ; 

All  brows  are  shaded  by  sorrow's  cload, 

All  eyes  are  dimmed,  all  spirits  bowed ; 

Sighs  will  break  from  the  care-worn  breast, 

Till  death  is  asked  as  a  pillow  of  rest ; 

But  the  gifted  one,  oh !  who  can  tell 

How  his  pulses  beat  and  his  heart's  strings  swell  ? 

His  secret  pangs,  Ms  throbbing  wo 

None  but  himself  and  his  God  can  know. 

Crowds  may  join  in  the  festive  crew, 

Their  hours  may  be  glad  and  their  pleasures  trae 

They  may  gaily  carouse  and  fondly  believe 

There's  no  greater  bliss  for  the  soul  to  receive. 

But  ask  the  poet  if  he  will  give 

His  exquisite  moments  like  them  to  live ; 

And  the  scornful  smile  on  his  lips  will  play, 

His  eye  will  flash  with  exulting  ray  — 

For  he  knows  and  feels  that  to  him  is  given 

The  joys  that  yield  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 

Oh !  there's  something  holy  about  each  spot 
Where  the  weary  sleep  and  strife  comes  not; 
And  the  good  and  great  ones  passed  away 
Have  worshippers  still  o'er  tlieir  soulless  clay ; 
But  the  dust  of  the  bard  is  most  hallowed  and  dear; 
•Tis  moistened  and  blest  by  the  warmest  tear. 
The  prayers  of  the  worthiest  breathe  his  name, 
Mourning  his  loss  and  guarding  his  fame ; 
And  the  truest  homage  the  dead  can  have 
Is  rendered  up  at  the  poet's  grave 
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THE  SONG  OP  MARION. 

Not  yet,  not  yet    I  thought  I  saw 

The  foldings  of  his  plaid. 
Alas !  'twas  but  the  mountain  pine, 

That  cast  a  fitful  shade. 
The  moon  is  o'er  tlie  highest  crag, 

It  gilds  each  tower  and  tree, 
Bat  Wallace  comes  not  back  to  bless 

The  hearts  in  Ellerslie. 

Not  yet,  not  yet    Is  that  his  plume 

I  see  beneath  the  hill  ? 
Ah,  no !  'tis  but  tlie  waving  fern: 

The  heath  is  lonely  stilt      / 
Dear  Wallace,  day-star  of  my  Wl, 

Thy  Marion  weeps  for  thee ; 
She  fears  lest  evil  should  betide 

The  guard  of  EU'erslie. 

Not  yet,  not  yet    I  heard  a  sound, 

A  distant  crashing  din ; 
'Tis  but  the  night-breeze  bearing  on 

The  roar  of  Corie  Lin. 
The  gray-haired  harper  cannot  rest. 

He  keeps  his  watch  with  me ; 
He  kneels  —  he  prays  that  God  may  shield 

The  laird  of  Ellerslie. 

Not  yet,  not  yet    My  heart  will  break : 
Where  can  the  brave  one  stay  ? 
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I  know  'tis  not  his  own  free  will 

That  keeps  him  thus  away. 
The  lion  may  forsake  his  lair, 

The  dove  its  nest  may  flee, 
But  Wallace  loves  too  well,  to  leave 

His  bride  and  Ellerslie. 

Not  yet,  not  yet    The  moon  goes  down. 

And  Wallace  is  not  here ; 
And  still  his  sleuth-hound  howls,  and  still 

I  shed  the  burning  tear. 
Oh,  come,  my  Wallace,  quickly  come, 

As  ever,  safe  and  free : 
Come,  or  Uiy  Marion  soon  will  find 

A  grave  in  Ellerslie ! 


THE  SEXTON, 

**  Biiiis  IS  the  fame  most  blazoned  of  all 

Mine  is  the  goodliest  trade ; 
Never  was  banner  so  wide  as  the  pall. 

Nor  sceptre  so  feared  as  the  spade." 

This  is  the  lay  of  the  sexton  gray  — 

King  of  the  churchyard  he  — 
While  the  mournful  knell  of  the  tolling  bell 

Chimes  in  with  his  burden  of  glee. 
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He  dfma  a  doublet  of  sober  brown, 

And  a  hat  of  slouching  felt ; 
The  mattock  is  over  his  shoulder  thrown, 

The  heavy  keys  clank  at  his  belt 

The  dark  damp  vault  now  echoes  his  tread. 
While  his  song  rings  merrily  out; 

With  a  cobweb  canopy  over  his  head, 
And  coffins  falling  about 

His  foot  may  crush  the  full-fed  worms. 

His  hand  may  grasp  a  shroud, 
His  gaze  may  rest  on  skeleton  forms, 

Yet  his  tones  are  li^^ht  and  loud. 


He 'digs  the  grave,  and  his  chant  will  break 

As  he  gains  a  fathom  deep  -^ 
"Whoever  lies  in  the  bed  I  make, 

I  warrant  will  soundly  sleep." 

He  piles  the  sod,  he  raises  the  stone. 

He  clips  the  cypress  tree ; 
But  whatever  his  task,  'tis  plied  alone  — 

No  fellowship  holds  he. 

For  the  sexton  gray  is  a  scaring  loon  — 

His  name  is  linked  with  dea^L 
The  children  at  play,  should  he  cross  their  wsy^ 

Will  pause  with  fluttering  breatik. 


They  herd  together,  a  frightened  host, 
And  whisper  with  lips  all  white^  — 

"  See,  see,  'tis  he,  that  sends  the  ghbst 
To  walk  the  world  at  night" 
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The  old  men  mark  him,  with  fear  ia  their  eye. 

At  his  labor  mid  skulls  and  dust ; 
They  hear  him  chant,  "^  The  young  may  die, 

But  we  know  the  aged  musL^ 

The  rich  will  frown,  as  his^ditty  goes  on  — 

"  Though  broad  your  lands  may  be, 
Six  narrow  feet  to  the  beggar  I  mete, 

And  the  same  shall  serve  for  ye." 

The  ear  of  the  strong  will  turn  from  his  song, 

And  Beauty's  cheek  will  pale ; 
**  Out,  out,"  cry  they,  "  what  creature  would  stay, 

To  list  thy  croaking  tale ! " 

Oh !  the  sexton  gray  is  a  mortal  of  dread  ^ 

None  like  to  see  him  come  near ; 
The  orphan  thinks  on  a  father  dead, 

The  widow  wipes  a  tear. 

All  shudder  to  hear  his  bright  axe  chink, 

Upturning  the  hollow  bone ; 
No  mate  will  share  his  toil  or  his  fare, 

He  works,  he  carouses  alone, 

By  night,  or  by  day,  this,  this  is  his  lay  2 

**  Mine  is  the  goodliest  trade ; 
Never  was  banner  so  wide  as  the  pall, 

Nor  sceptre  so  feared  as  the  spade.** 
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NATURE'S  GENTLEMAN. 

Whom  do  we  dub  as  gentlemen  ?   The  knave,  the  fool, 

the  brute  — 
If  they  but  own  fall  tithe  of  gold  and  wear  a  courtly 

suit! 
The  parchment  scroll  of  titled  line,  the  riband  at  the 

knee, 
Can  still  suffice  to  ratify  and  grant  such  high  degree : 
But  nature,  with  a  matchless  hand,  sends  forth  her  nobly 

bom, 
And  laughs  the  paltry  attributes  of  wealth  and  rank  to 

scorn ; 
She  moulds  with  care  a  spirit  rare,  half  human,  half 

divine, 
And  Cries  exulting,  "Who  can  make  a  gentleman  like 

mine?" 


She  may  not  spend  her  common  skill  about  the  outward 

part, 
But  showers  beauty,  grace,  and  light,  upon  the  brain 

and  heart  ? 
She  may  not  choose  ancestral  fame  his  pathway  to 

illume  — 
The  sun  that  sheds  the  brightest  day  may  rise  from 

mist  and  gloom. 
Shoiild  fortune  pour  her  welcome  store,  and  nsefU  gold 

abound, 
He  shares  it  with  a  bounteous  hand*  and  scatters  bless* 

ings  round. 
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The  treasure  sent  is  rightly  spent,  and  serves  the  end 

designed, 
When  held  by  nature's  gentleman,  the  good,  the  jnit, 

the  kind. 

He  turns  not  fix>m  the  cheeriess  home,  where  aoncoir^ 

offsprings  dwell ; 
He'll  greet  the  peasant  in  his  hut  ^  the  culprit  in  hie 

celL 
He  stays  to  hear  the  widow's  plaint  of  deep  and  mouiiH 

ing  love, 
He  seeks  to  aid  her  lot  below,  and  prompt  her  fidth 

above. 
The  orphan  child,  the  friendless  one,  the  luckless,  or 

thepo^Ti 
Will.never  meet  his  spuming  frown,  or  leave  his  bolted 

door; 
His  kindred  circles  all  mankind,  his  country  all  the- 

globe  — 
An  honest  name  his  jewelled  htar,  and  truth  his  ermine 

robe. 

He  widely  yields  his  passions  up  to  reason's  firm  COft- 

trol  — 
His  pleasures  are  of  crimeless  kind,  and  never  taint  the 

soul. 
He  may  be  thrown  among  the  gay  and  reckless  sons  of 

life, 
Bpt  will  not  love  the  revel  scene,  or  head  the  brawling 

strife. 
Be  wounds  no  breast  with  jeer  or  jest,  yet  bears  oo 

honeyed  tongue ! 
fUu  social  with  the  gray-haired  one  and  meny  with 

the  young ; 
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He  gravely  shares  the  council  speech  or  joins  the  rus- 
tic game, 

And  shines  as  nature's  gentleman,  in  every  place  the 
same. 

No  haughty  gesture  marks  his  gait,  no  pompous  tone 

his  word. 
No  studied  attitude    is    seen,  no   palling    nonsense 

heard ; 
Hell  suit  his  bearing  to  tlie  hour  — laugh,  listen,  learn, 

or  teach, 
With  joyous  freedom  in  his  mirth,  and  candor  in  his 

speech. 
He  worships  God  with  inward  zeal,  and  serves  him  in 

each  deed ; 
He  would  not  blame  another's  faith  nor  have  one  mar- 
tyr bleed ; 
Justice  and  mercy  form  his  code ;  he  puts  his  trust  in 

Heaven ; 
His  prayer  is,  *^  If  the  heart  mean  well,  may  all  else 

be  forgiven ! " 

Though  few  of  such  may  gem  the  earth,  yet  such  rare 
gems  there  are,  , 

Each  shining  in  his  hallowed  sphere  as  virtue's  polar 
star. 

Though  human  hearts  too  oft  are'  found  all  gross,  cor- 
rupt, and  dark, 

Yet,  yet  some  bosoms  breathe  and  burn ;  lit  by  Prome- 
thean spark. 

There  are  some  spirits  nobly  just,  unwarped  by  pelf  or 
pride. 

Great  in  the  calm,  but  greater  still  when  dashed  by  ad* 
verse  tide, — 

23* 
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Tbey  bold  the  rank  no  king  can  give»  no  station  pan 

disgrace, 
Nature  puU  forth  her  gentleman,  and  monarchs  nuist 

give  place. 


THE  SABBATH  BELU 

Peal  on,  peal  on,  I  love  to  hear 
The  old  church  ding-dong  soft  and  clear  I 
The  welcome  sounds  are  doubly  blest 
With  future  h(^  and  earthly  rest 
Yet  were  no  calling  changes  found 
To  spread  their  cheering  echoes  round, 
There's  not  a  place  where  man  may  dwell, 
B«l  he  can  hear  a  Sabbath  belL 

Go  to  the  woods,  when  Winter's  song 
Howls  like  a  famished  wolf  along ; 
Or  when  the  south  winds  scarcely  turn 
'  The  light  leaves  of  the  trembling  fern, 
Although  no  cloister  chimes  ring  ther^ 
The  heart  is  called  to  faith  and  prayer ; 
For  all  Creation's  voices  tell 
The  tidings  of  tlie  Sabbath  belL 

Go  to  the  billows,  let  them  pour 
In  gentle  calm  or  headlong  roar ; 
Let  the  vast  ocean  be  thy  home, 
Thou'lt  f  nd  a  God  upon  the  fo«n ; 
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« 
In  rippling  swell  or  6tx>rmj  roll,    • 
The  crystal  waves  shall  i^ake  thy  soul ; 
And  thou  shalt  feel  the  hallowed  spell 
Of  the  wide  water's  Sabbath  belL 

The  lark  uponjiis  skyward  way. 
The  robin  on  the  hedge-row  spray. 
The  bee  within  the  wild  thyme's  bloom, 
The  owl  amid  the  cypress  gloom, 
All  sing  in  every  varied  tone 
A  vesper  to  the  Trreat  Unknown. 
Above  —  below  -^  one  cIkntos  swells 
Of  God's  unnumbered  Sabbath  bells. 


HANG  UP  HIS  HARP;  HE'LL  WAKE 
NO  MORE! 

His  young  bride  stood  beside  his  bed, 

Her  weeping  watch  to  keep ; 
Hush !  hush !  he  stirred  not^:-  was  he  dead. 

Or  did  he  only  sleep  ? 

His  brow  was  Mini,  no  change  was  ther^ 

No  sigh  had  filled  his  breath ; 
Oh !  did  he  wear  that  smile  so  fair 

In  slumber  or  m  death  ? 

**  Reach  down  his  harp,"  she  wildly  cned 
^  And  if  one  spark  remain. 
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Let  hint  but  hear  *  Loch  Erroch's  side  ;• 
Hell  kindle  at  the  strain. 

**  That  tune  e'er  held  his  soul  in  thrall ; 

It  never  breatlied  in  vain ; 
Hell  waken  as  its  ech^s  f§li, 

Or  never  wake  again," 

The  strings  were  swept   'Twas  sad  to  hear 

Sweet  music  floating  there ;    • 
For  every  note  caUed  foffli  a  tear 
Of  anguish  and  despair. 

^  See !  see ! "  she  cried,  "  the  tune  is  o'er. 

No  opening  eye,  no  breath ; 
Hang  up  his  harp ;  hell  wake  no  more ; 

He  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death." 


TO  A  FAVORITE  PONY. 

Come,  hie  thee  on,  my  gentle  Gyp ; 
Thy  rider  bears  nor  spur  nor  whip. 
But  smooths  thy  jetty,  shirting  mane. 
And  loosely  flings  the  bridle-rein. 

The  sun  is  down  behind  the  hill, 
The  noise  is  hushed  about  the  mill, 
The  gabbling  geese  and  ducks  forsake 
Their  sports  upon  the  glassy  lake, 
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The  herd-boy  folds  his  bleatmg  charge, 
The  watch-dog,  chainless,  roves  at  lurge, 
The  bees  are  gathered  in  the  hive, 
The  evening  flowers  their  perfumes  give 
On,  on,  my  gentle  Gyp !  but  stay ; 
Say,  whither  shall  we  bend  our  way  ? 
Down  to  the  school»house,  where  the  boys 
Greet  us  with  rude  caressing  noise  ? 
Where  urchins  leave  their  balls  and  bats, 
To  stroke  thy  neck  with  fondling  pats ; 
Where  laughing  girls  bring  oats  and  hay, 
And  coax  thy  ears ;  •  well  knowing  they 
Can  sport  rights  fearlessly  and  free 
.With  such  a  gentl^b^i^o  ^  thee  ? 
Or  shall  we  take  the  sandy  road 
Towards  the  wealthy  squire's  abode  ? 
Where  the  lodge  gate,  so  wide  and  Idgh, 
Swiqgs  nobly  back  for  you  and  I ; 
FU  warrant  me,  that  gate  thou'dst  find. 
Though  reinless,  riderless,  and  blind. 


Thon'rt  restless,  Gyp ;  come,  start  and  go :  *- 

You  take  the  hill ;  well,  be^it  so  ^ 

The  squire's  abode,  I  plainly  see, 

Has  equal  charms  for  you  and  me. 

Tis  there  thou  art  allowed  to  ^ck 

The  corners  of  the  clover  rick ; 

•Tis  there,  by  lady's  hand  thou'rt  fed 

On  pulpy  fruit,  and  finest  bread. 

The  squire  himself  declares  thou  art 

The  prettiest  pony  round  the  part: 

Nor  black,  nor  chestiwt,  roan,  nor  gray, 

Can  match  with  thy  rich  glossy  bay 
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He  says,  thy  neck's  proud  curving  line 

The  artist's  pencil  might  define ; 

With  blood  and  spirit,  yet  so  mild, — 

A  fitting  plaything  for  a  child ; 

So  meekly  docile,  thou'rt  indeed 

M'/re  like  a  pet  lamb  than  a  steed ;    ^ 

That  when  thou'rt  gone,  SL  Leonard's  plain 

Will  never  see  thy  like  again! 

He  says  all  this !    No  wonder,  then, 

I  think  the  squire  the  best  of  men : 

For  they  who  praise  thy  form  and  paces 

Are  sure  to  get  in  my  good  graces. 


The  squire  tells  tru|^;  to  say  the  least, 
Thou  really  art  a  clever  beast ; 
A  better  one,  take  altogether, 
Ne'er  looked  from  out  a  hempen  tether: 
And  oft,  I  hope,  thou'lt  ne'er  be  haying 
The  plague  of  gUrnder,  gall,  or  spavin. 
Full  many  a  mile  thou'st  borne  me,  Gyp, 
Without  a  stumble,  shy,  or  slip ; 
Excepting,  when  that  deep  morass. 
All  overgrown  with  weeds  and  grass, 
Betrayed  us  to  a  headlong  tumble. 
And  made  me  feel  a  little  humble ; 
But  on  we  went,  though  well  bespattered, 
Thy  knees  uncut,  my  bones  nnshattered! 

My  gentle  Gyp !  I've  seen  thee  prove 
How  fast  a  twelve  hand  brute  can  move ; 
I've  seen  thee  keep  the  foremost  place 
And  win  the  hard  contested  race ; 
I've  seen  thee  lift«s  light  a  leg 
As  Tarn  O'Shanter's  famous  Meg, 
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Who  galloped  on  right  helter-skelter, 
With  goblins  in  her  rear  to  pelt  her; 
And,  closely  pressed  by  evil  kind, 
Left  her  unhappy  tail  behind. 
Stop,  fair  and  softly,  gentte  Gyp — 
I've  jingled' thus  far  in  our  trip ; 
But  now  we're  nigh  the  well-known  gate; 
So  steady — stand  at  ease  —  and  wait — 
While  I  restore  to  hiding-place 
My  paper  and  my  pencil-case ; 
Stand  steady  —  and  another  time 
m  sing  thy  praise  in  better  rhyme. 


ABC, 


Oh,  thou  Alpha  Beta  row, 
Fun  and  freedom's  earliest  foe. 
Shall  I  e'er  forget  the  primer, 
Thumbed  beside  some  Mrs.  Trimmer,- 
While  mighty  problem  held  me  fast, 
To  know  if  Z  was  first  or  last  ? 
And  all  Pandora  had  for  me 
Was  emptied  forth  in  A  B  C. 


Teasing  things  of  toil  and  trouble, 
Fount  of  many  a  rolling  bubble. 
How  1  strived,  with  pouting  pain, 
To  get  thee  quartered  on  my  brain ; 
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But  when  the  giant  feat.was  done, 
How  nobly  wide  the  field  I'd  won ! 
Wit,  reason,  wisdom,  all  might  be 
Enjoyed  throngh  simple 'A  B'C. 

Steps  that  lead  to  topmost  height 
Of  wordly  fame  and  human  might. 
Ye  win  the  orator's  renown, 
The  poet's  bays,  the  scholar's  gown ; 
Philosophers  must  bend  and  say 
Twas  ye  who  oped  their  glorious  way. 
Sage,  statesman,  critic,  where  is  he 
Who's  not  obliged  to  A  B  C  ? 

Ye  really  ought  to  be  exempt 
From  slighting  taunt  and  cool  contempt; 
But  drinking  deep  from  leaming^s  cup, 
We  scorn  the  hand  that  filled  it  up. 
Be  courteous,  pedants  -^  stay  and  thank 
Your  servants  of  the  Roman  rank, 
For  F.  R.  S.  and  LL.  D. 
Can  only  spring  from  ABC. 


A  LOVE  SONG. 


Dbah  Kate,  I  do  not  swear  and  rave. 
Or  sigh  sweet  things  as  many  caa ; 

But  though  my  lip  ne'er  plays  the  slsve 
My  heart  will  not  disgrace  the  ] 
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I  prize  thee  —  ay,  my  bonnie  Kate, 

So  firmly  fond  this  breast  can  be, 
That  I  would  brook  the  sternest  fiite 

If  it  but  left  me  health  and  thoe. 

I  do  not  promise  that  our  life 

Shall  know  no  shade  on  heart  or  biow ; 
For  human  lot  and  mortal  strife 

Would  mock  the  falsehood  of  such  vow. 
But  when  the  clouds  of  pain  and  caie 

Shall  teach  us  we  are  not  divine, 
My  deepest  sorrows  thou  shalt  share. 

And  I  will  strive  to  lighten  thine. 

We  love  each  other,  yet  perchance 

The  murmuiB  of  dissent  may  rise ; 
Fierce  words  may  chase  the  tender  glancOi 

Aud  angry  flashes  light  our  eyes. 
But  we  must  learn  to  check  the  frown. 

To  reason  rather  than  to  blame ; 
The  wisest  have  their  faults  to  own. 

And  you  and  I,  girl,  have  the  same. 

You  must  not  like  me  less,  my  l^te. 

For  such  an  honest  strain  as  this ; 
X  love  <ft«e  dearly,  but  I  hate 

The  puling  rhymes  of  "  kiss  "  and  "  blias." 
There's  truth  in  all  Fve  said  or  sung ; 

I  woo  thee  as  a  man  siundd  woo ; 
Ami  though!  lack  a  honeyed  tongue, 

Thou'lt  never  find  a  breast  more  true. 
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CUPID'S   ARROW. 

Young  Cupid  went  storming  to  Vulcan  one  day, 

And  besought  him  to  look  at  his  arrow. 
"  Tis  useless,"  he  cried ;  "you  must  mend  it,  I  say ; 

'Tisn't  fit  to  let  fly  at  a  sparrow. 
There's  something  that's  wrong  in  the  shaft  or  the  dart. 

For  it  flutters  quite  false  to  my  aim ; 
Tis  an  age  since  it  fairly  went  home  to  the  heart, 

And  the  world  really  jests  at  my  name. 

"  I  have  straightened,  Pve  bent,  I've  tried  all,  I  declare^ 

Fve  perfumed  it  with  sweetest  of  sighs ; 
Tis  feathered  with  ringlets  my  mother  might  wear, 

And  the  barb  gleams  with  light  from  young  eyes ; 
But  it  fells  without  touching — 111  break  it,  I  vow. 

For  there's  Hymen  beginning  to  pout ; 
*  He's  complaining  his  torch  bums  so  dull  and  so  low 

That  Zephyr  might  puflT  it  right  out" 

Little  Cupid  went  on  with  his  pitiful  tale. 

Till  Vulcan  the  weapon  restored. 
"  There,  take  it,  young  sir ;  try  it  now — if  it  fkil, 

I  will  ask  neither  fee  nor  reward." 
The  urchin  shot  out,  and  rare  havoc  he  made ; 

The  wounded  and  dead  were  untold^ 
Bat  no  wonder  the  rogue  had  such  slaughtering  tnda^ 

For  the  arrow  was  laden  with  gM. 
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NIGHT. 

The  God  of  day  is  speeding  his  way 
Through  the  golden  gates  of  the  west ; 

The  rosehad  sleeps  in  the  parting  ray, 
The  bird  is  seeking  its  nest 

\  love  the  light — yet  welcome,  Night 
For,  beneath  thy  darkling  fall 

The  troubled  breast  is  soothed  in  rest, 
And  the  slave  forgets  his  thrall. 

The  peasant  child,  all  strong  and  wild. 

Is  growing  quiet  and  meek ; 
All  fire  is  hid  'neath  his  heavy  lid. 

The  lashes  yearn  to  the  cheek. 

He  roves  no  more  in  gamesome  glee, 

But  hangs  his  weary  head. 
And  loiters  beside  the  mother's  knee 

To  ask  his  lowly  bed. 

The  butterflies  fold  their  wings  of  gold. 
The  dew  falls  chill  in  the  bower.  . 

The  cattle  wait  at  the  kineyard  gate; 
The  bee  hath  forsaken  the  flpwer; 

The  roar  of  the  city  is  dying  fast, 

Its  tongues  no  longer  thrill ; 
The  hurrying  tread  is  faint  at  last. 

The  artizan's  hammer  is  stilL 
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Night  steals  apace.    She  mles  supreme ; 

A  hallowed  calm  is  shed : 
No  footstep  breaks,  no  whisper  wakes  — 

Tis.the  silence  of  the  dead. 

The  hollow  bay  of  a  distant  dog 

Bids  drowsy  Echo  start ; 
The  chiming  hour  from  an  old  churCrt  tower  - 

Strikes  fearfully  on  the  heart 

An  spirits  are  bound  in  slumber  sound. 
Save  those  o'er  a  death-bed  weeping ; 

Or  the  soldier  one  that  paces  alone, 
His  guard  by  the  watch-fire  keeping. 

With  ebon  wand  and  sable  robe, 
How  beautiful.  Night,  art  thou  I 

Serenely  set  on  a  throne  of  jet. 
With  stars  about  thy  brow ! 

Thou  com*st  to  dry  the  mourner's  eye, 

That,  wakeful,  is  ever  dim ; 
To  hush  for  awhile  the  grieving  sigh, 

And  give  strength  to  the  wearied  limb. 

HaiI  to  thy  sceptre,  Ethiop  queen ! 

Fair  mercy  marks  thy  reign ; 
For  the  care-worn  breast  may  take  its  rest* 

And  the  slave  forget  his  chain. 
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AWAY  FROM  THE  REVEL. 

AwAT  from  the  revel !  the  nightrstar  is  up ; 
Away,  come  away,  there  is  strife  in  the  cup ! 
There  is  shouting  of  song,  there  is  wine  in  the  bowl ; 
Bat  listen  and  drink,  they  will  madden  thy  soul ! 

The  foam  of  the  goblet  is  sparkling  and  bright, 
Rising  like  gems  in  the  torches'  red  light ; 
But  the  glance  of  thine  eye,  if  it  lingers  tliere, 
Will  change  its  mild  beam  for  the  maniac's  glare. 

The  pearl-studded  chalice,  displaying  in  pride. 
May  challenge  thy  lip  to  the  purple  draught's-  tide ; 
Bat  the  pearl  of  tiie  dew-drop,  the  voice  of  the  breeze. 
Are  dearer,  and  calmer,  more  blessed  tlian  these. 

Oh!  come,  it  is  twilight ;  the  night-star  is  up ; 
Its  ray  is  more  bright  than  the  silver-rimmed  cup ; 
The  boat  gently  dances,  the  snowy  sail  fills. 
Well  glide  o'er  the  waters,  or  rove  on  the  Mils. 

Well  kneel  on  the  mountain,  beneath  the  dark  pine ;    . 
Our  hearts'  prayer  the  incense,  and  nature  the  shrine ; 
Back  on  the  festal  we'll  look  from  the  wave. 
As  the  eye  of  the  free  on  the  chains  of  the  slave ! 

Oh !  come,  it  is  twilight ;  the  moon  is  awake ; 
The  breath  of  the  vesper-chime  rides  o'er  the  lake; 
There  is  peace  all  around  us,  and  health  in  the  breese. 
And  what  can  be  dearer,  more  blessed  than  these  ? 
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I  MISS  THEE,  MY  MOTHER. 

I  MI88  thee,  my  Mother !    Thy  image  is  still 

The  deepest  impressed  on  my  heart. 
And  the  tablet  so  faithful  in  death  must  be  chill 

Ere  a  line  of  that  image  depart 
Then  wert  torn  from  my  side  when  I  treasured  thee 
most  — 

When  my  reason  could  measure  thy  worth ; 
When  I  knew  but  too  well  that  the  idol  Fd  lost 

Could  be  never  replaced  upon  earth. 

I  miss  thee,  my  Mother,  in  circles  of  joy, 

Where  IVe  mingled  with  rapturous  zest ; 
For  how  slight  is  the  touch  that  will  serve  to  destroj 

All  the  fairy  web  spun  in  my  breast ! 
Some  melody  sweet  may  be  floating  around  — 

Tifl  a  ballad  I  learnt  at  thy  knee ; 
Some  strain  may  be  played,  and  I  shrink  fimm  tlM 
sound, 

For  my  fingers  oft  woke  it  for  thee. 

I  miss  thee,  my  Mother ;  when  young  health  hw  fled, 

And  I  sink  in  the  languor  of  pain. 
Where,  where  is  the  arm  that  once  pillowed  my  iMd 

And  the  ear  that  once  heard  me  complain? 
Other  hands  may  support,  gentle  accents  may  ML  — 

For  the  fopd  and  the  true  are  yet  mine: 
I've  a  blessing  for  each ;  I  am  grateful  to  all  — 

But  whose  care  can  be  soothing  as  thine  ' 
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I  miss  thee,  my  Mother,  in  summer's  fair  day. 

When  I  rest  in  the  ivy-wreathed  bower, 
When  I  hang  thy  pet  linnet's  cage  high  on  the  spray, 

Or  gaze  on  tfay  favorite  flower. 
There's  the  bright  gravel-path  where  I  played  by  thy 
side 

When  time  had  scarce  wrinkled  thy  brow, 
Where  I  carefully  led  thee  with  worshipping  pride 

When  thy  scanty  locks  gathered  the  snow. 

I  miss  thee,  my  Mother,  in  winter's  long  night: 

I  remember  the  tales  thou  wouldst  tell  — 
The  romance  of  wild  fancy,  the  legend  of  fright — 

Oh !  who  could  e'er  tell  them  so  well  ? 
Thy  comer  is  vacant':  thy  chair  is  removed: 

It  was  kind  to  take  that  from  my  eye : 
Yet  relics  a^e  round  me  ^-  the  sacred  and  loved 

To  call  up  the  pure  sorrow-fed  sigh. 

I  miss  thee,  my  Mother !    Oh,  when  do  I  not  ? 

Though  I  know  'twas  the  wisdom  of  Heaven 
That  the  deepest  shade  fell  on  my  sunniest  spot, 

And  such  tie  of  devotion  was  riven ; 
For  when  thou  wert  with  me  my  soul  was  below, 

I  was  chained  to  the  world  I  then  trod ; 
My  affections,  my  thoughts,  were  all  earth-boand ;  bol 
now 

lliey  have  followed  thy  spirit  to  God ! 
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THERE'S  A  STAR  IN  THE  WEST. 

There's  a  star  in  the  west  that  shall  never  go  down 

Till  the  records  of  valor  decay ; 
We  must  worship  its  light,  though  it  is  not  our  own, 

For  liberty  burst  in  its  ray. 
Shall  the  name  of  a  Washington  ever  be  heard 

By  a  freeman,  and  thrill  not  his  breast  ? 
Is  there  one  out  of  bondage  that  hails  not  the  word 

As  the  Bethlehem  star  of  the  west? 

^  War,  war  to  the  knife !  be  enthfalled  or  ye  die," 

Was  the  echo  that  woke  in  his  land ; 
But  it  was  not  his  voice  that  promoted  the  cry, 

Nor  his  madness  that  kindled  the  brand. 
He  raised  not  his  arm,  be  defied  not  his  foes, 

While  a  leaf  of  the  olive  remained ; 
Till  goaded  with  insult,  his  spirit  arose 

Like  a  long-baited  lion  unchained. 

He  struck  with  firm  courage  the  blow  of  the  brave, 

But  sighed  o'er  the  carnage  that  spread : 
He  indignantly  trampled  the  yoke  of  the  slave, 

But  wept  for  the  thousands  that  bled. 
Though  he  threw  back  the  fetters  and  headed  thestrift^ 

Till  man's  charter  waa  fairly  restored ; 
Yet  he  prayed  for  tl^  moment  when  freedom  and  life 

Would  no  longer  be  pressed  by  the  sword. 

Oh !  his  laurels  were  pure ;  and  his  patriot  name 
In  the  page  of  the  future  shall  dwell. 
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And  be  seen  in  all  annals,  the  foremost  in  fame, 

By  Ihe  side  of  a  Hofer  and  Tell. 
Revile  not  my  song,  for  the  wise  and  the  good 

Among  Britons  have  nobly  confessed 
That  his  was  the  glory  and  ours  was  the  blood 

Of  the  deeply-stained  field  of  the  west 


THE  LOVED  ONE  WAS  NOT  THERE. 

We  gathered  round  the  festive  board. 

The  crackling  faggot  blazed, 
But  few  would  taste  the  wine  that  poured. 

Or  join  the  song  we  raised. 
For  there  was  now  a  glass  unfilled  — 

A  favored  place.to  spare ; 
All  eyes  were  dull,  all  hearts  were  chilled— 

The  loved  one  was  not  there. 

No  happy  laugh  was  heard  to  ring, 

No  form  would  lead  the  dance ; 
A  smothered  sorrow  seemed  to  fling 

A  gloom  in-  every  glance. 
The  grave  had  closed  upon  a  brow. 

The  honest,  bright,  and  fair ; 
We  missed  our  mate,  we  moamed  the  blow— 

The  loved  one  was  not  there. 
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THE  MOURNERS. 

King  Death  sped  forth  in  his  dreaded  power 

To  make  the  most  of  his  tyrant  hour ; 

And  the  first  he  took  was  a  white-robed  girl, 

With  the  orange  bloom  twined  in  each  glossy  corL 

Her  fond  betrothed  hung  over  the  bier, 

Bathing  her  shroud  with  the  gushing  tear : 

He  madly  raved,  he  shrieked  his  pain, 

With  frantic  speech  and  burning  brain. 

**  There's  no  joy,"  cried  he,  ^  now  my  dearest  is  gonet 

Take,  take  me,  Death ;  for  I  cannot  live  on ! " 

The  sire  was  robbed  of  his  eldest-bom, 

And  he  bitterly  bled  while  the  branch  was  torn 

Other  scions  were  round  as  good  and  fair. 

But  none  seemed  so  bright  as  the  breathless  heir. 

**  My  hopes  are  crushed,"  was  the  father's  ciy ; 

"  Since  my  darling  is  lost,  I,  too,  would  die." 

The  valued  friend  was  snatched  away, 

Bound  to  another  from  childhood's  day ; 

Apd  the  one  that  was  left  exclaimed  in  despair, 

*'  Oh !  he  sleeps  in  the  tomb — let  me  follow  hun  there ! ' 

A  mother  was  taken,  whose  constant  love 

Had  nestled  her  child  like  a  fair  young  dove ; 

And  the  heart  of  that  child  to  the  mother  had  grown, 

Iiike  the  ivy  to  oak,  or  the  moss  to  the  stone : 

Nor  loud  nor  wild  was  the  burst  of  wo. 

But  the  tide  of  anguish  ran  strong  below ; 
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And  the  reft  one  turned  from  all  that  was  light, 
From  the  flowers  of  day  and  the  stars  of  night ; 
Breathing  where  none  might  hear  or  see  — 
**  Where  thou  art,  my  mother,  thy  child  would  be." 

Death  smiled  as  he  heard  each  earnest  word : 

♦*  Nay,  nay,"  said  he,  "  be  this  work  deferred ; 

ni  see  thee  again  in  a  fleeting  year, 

And,  if  grief  and  devotion  live  on  sincere, 

I  promise  then  thou  shalt  share  the  rest 

Of  the  being  now  plucked  from  thy  doating  breast ; 

Then,  if  thou  cravest  the  coffin  and  pall 

As  thou  dost  this  moment,  my  spear  shall  falL" 

And  Death  fled  till  Time  on  his  rapid  wing 

Gave  the  hour  that  brought  back  the  skeleton  king. 

But  the  lover  was  ardently  wooing  again, 

Kneeling  in  serfdom^  and  proud  of  his  chain ; 

He  had  found  an  idol  to  adore. 

Rarer  than  that  he  had  worshipped  before : 

His  step  was  gay,  his  laugh  was  loud, 

As  he  led  the  way  for  the  bridal  crowd ; 

And  his  eyes  still  kept  their  joyous  ray, 

Though  he  went  by  the  grave  where  his  first  love  lay. 

«*  Ha  I  ha ! "  shouted  Death,  "  'tis  passing  clear 

That  I  am  a  guest  not  wanted  here ! ' 
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The  father  was  seen  in  his  children's  games^ 
Kissing  their  flushed  brows  and  blessing  their  names ! 
And  his  eye  grew  bright  as  he  marked  the  charms 
Of  the  boy  at  his  knee  and  the  girl  in  his  arms : 
His  voice  rung  out  in  the  merry  noise. 
He  wi^  first  in  all  their  hopes  and  joys ; 
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He  ruled  tjieir  sports  in  the  setting  sun, 

Nor  gave  a  thought  to  the  missing  one. 

"  Are  ye  ready?"  cried  Death,  as  he  raised  his  dart 

"Nay  1  nay!"  shrieked  the  father;  "in  mercy  depart!" 

The  friend  again  was  quaffing  the  bowl, 
Warmly  pledging  his  faith  and  soul ; 
His  bosom  cherished  with  glowing  pride 
A  stranger  form  that  sat  by  his  side  ; 
His  hand  the  hand  of  that  stranger  pressed ; 
He  praised  his  song,  he  echoed  his  jest ; 
And  the. mirth  and  wit  of  that  new-found  mate 
Made  a  blank  of  the  name  so  prized  of  late. 
"  See !  see ! "  cried  Death,  as  he  hurried  past, 
"  How  bwvely  the  bonds  of  friendship  last ! " 

But  the  orphan  child !    Oh,  where  was  she  ? 

With  clasping  hands  and  bended  knee, 

All  alone  on  the  church-yard's  sod,' 

Mingling  the  names  of  mother  and  Grod. 

Her  dark  and  sunken  eye  was  hid. 

Fast  weeping  beneath  the  swollen  lid ; 

Her  sigh  was  heavy,  her  forehead  was  chill, 

Beti^^ying  the  wound  was  unhealed  still ; 

And  her  smothered  prayer  was  yet  heard  to  crave 

A  speedy  home  in  the  self-same  grave. 


Hers  was  the  love  all  holy  and  strong ; 

Hers  was  the  sorrow  fervent  and  long ; 

Hers  was  the  spirit  whose  light  was  shed 

As  an  incense  fire  above  the  dead. 

Death  lingered  there,  and  paused  awhile; 

Bat  she  beckoned  him  on  with  a  welcoming  smile. 
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<*  There's  a  solace,"  cried  she,  ^  for  all  others  to  find, 

But  a  mother  leayes  no  equal  behind." 

And  the  kindest  blow  Death  ever  gate 

Laid  the  mourning  child  in  the  pareat'fl  gnife. 


THE  KING  OP  THE  WIND. 

He  burst  through  the  ice-pillared  gates  of  the  ninth, 

And  away  on  his  hurricane  wings  he  rushed  forth ; 

He  exulted  all  free  in  his  might  and  his  speed, 

He  mopked  at  the  lion  and  taunted  the  steed ; 

He  Whistled  along,  through  each  cranny  and  creek ; 

He  whirled  o'er  the  mountains  with  hollow-toned  shriek ; 

The  arrow  and  eagle  were  laggard  behind. 

And  alone  iii  his  flight  sped  the  King  of  the  Wind. 

He  swept  o'er  the  earth — the  tall  battlements  fell, 
And  he  laughed,  as  they  crumbled,  with  maniac  yell ; 
The  broad  oak  of  the  wood  dared  to  wrestle  again, 
Till,  wild  in  his  fury,  he  hurled  it  in  twain ; 
He  grappled  with  pyramids,  works  of  an  age, 
And  dire  records  were  left  of  his  havoc  and  rage. 
No  power  could  brave  him,  no  fetters  could  bind ; 
Supreme  in  his  sway  was  the  King  of  the  Wind. 

He  careered  o'er  the  waters  with  death  and  despair, 
He  wiaeked  the  proud  ship  and  his  triumph  was  there 
The  cheeks  that  had  blanched  not  at  foeman  or  blade 
At  the  sound  of  his  breathing  turned  pale  and  afiaid  $ 
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He  rocked  the  stanch  lighthouse,  he  shivered  the  mast, 
He  howled-  the  strong  life-boat  in  fragments  was  cast; 
And  he  roared  in  his  glory,  "  Where,  where  will  ye  find 
A  despot  so  great  as  the  King  of  the  Wind .  " 


THE  WREATHS. 

Whom  do  we  crown  with  the  laurel  leaf? 

The  hero  god,  tlie  soldier  chief,    - 

But  we  dream  of  the  crashing  cannon-wheel, 

Of  the  flying  shot  and  the  reeking  steel, 

Of  the  crimson  plain  where  warm  blood  smokes, 

Where  clangor  deafens  and  sulphur  chokes : 

Oh,  who  can  love  the  laurel  wreath. 

Plucked  from  the  gory  field  of  death  ? 

Whom  do  we  crown  with  summer  flowers  ? 
The  young  and  fair  in  their  happiest  hours. 
But  the  buds  will  only  live  in  the  light 
Of  a  festive  day  or  a  glittering  night; 
We  know  the  vermil  tints  will  fade  — 
That  pleasure  dies  with  the  bloomy  braid: 
And  who  can  prize  the  coronal 
•That's  formed  .to  dazzle,  wither,  and  fall? 

Who  wears  the  cypress,  dark  and  drear  ? 
The  one  who  is  shedding  the  mourner's  tear: 
The  gloomy  branch  for  ever  twines 
Round  foreheads  graved  with  sorrow's  lines. 
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Tis  the  type  of  a  sad  and  lonely  heart, 
That  hath  seen  .ts  dearest  hopes  depart. 
Oh,  who  can  like  the  chaplet  band 
That  is  wove  by  Melancholy's  hand  ? 

Where  is  the  ivy  circlet  found  ? 

On  the  one  whose  brain  anjd  lips  are  drowned 

In  the  purple  stream  —  who  drinks  and  laughs 

Till  his  cheeks  outflush  the  wine  he  quaffs. 

Oh,  glossy  and  rich  is  the  ivy  crown. 

With  its  gems  of  grape-juice  trickling  down; 

But,  bright  as  it  seems  o'er  the  glass  and  bow" 

It  has  stain  for  the  li.eart  and  shade  for  the  sou. 

But  there's  a  green  and  ^Vagrant  leaf 
Betokens  nor  reveky,  blood,  nor  grief: 
'Tis  the  purest  JMU'iranth  springing  below, 
And  rests  on  the  calmest,  noblest  brow : 
It  is  not  the  right  of  the  monarch  or  lord. 
Nor  purchased  by  gold,  nor  won  by  the  sword  5 
For  the  lowliest  temples  gather  a  ray 
Of  quenchless  light  from  the  palm  ofjiay. 

Oh,  beautiful  bay !  I  worship  thee  — 
I  homage  thy  wreath  —  I  cherish  thy  tree ; 
And  of  all  the  chaplets  Fame  may  deal, 
'Tis  only  to  this  one  I  would  kneel ; 
For  as  Indians  fiy  to  the  banian  branch. 
When  tempests  lower  and  thunders  launch. 
So  the  spirit  may  turn  from  crowds  and  strife. 
And  seek  from  the  bay-wreath  joy  and  life. 
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OLD  PINCHER. 

When  I  gave  to  old  Dobbin  his  song  and  his  due 
Apollo  I  feared  would  look  scornfully  blue ; 
I  thought  he  might  spurn  the  low  station  and  blood, 
And  turn  such  a  Pegasus  out  of  his  stud. 

But  another  "  four-footed  "  comes  boldly  to  claim 
His  place  beside  Dobbin  in  merits  and  fame ; 
He  shall  have  it,  — for  why  should  I  be  over  nice, 
Since  Homer  immortalized  Ilion  —  and  mice  ? 

I  frolicked  a  youngling,  wild,  rosy,  and  fat, 
When  Pincher  was  brought  in  the  butcher-boy^  hat; 
And  the  long-promised  puppy  was  hailed  with  a  joy 
That  ne'er  was  inspired  by  a  gold-purchased  toy. 

'^What  a  darling!"  cried  I;  while  my  sire,  with  a 

frown, 
Exclaimed,    **Hang  the  brute!   though  'tis  easy  to 

drown : " 
But  I  wept  at  the  word,  till  my  scuTOwful  wail 
Won  his  total  reprieve  from  the  rope  or  the  pail. 

Regarding  his  beauty,  I'm  silent :  forsooth, 
Pve  a  little  old-fashioned  respect  for  the  truth ; 
And  the  praise  of  his  color  or  shape  to  advance 
Would  be  that  part  of  history  known  as  romance. 

There  were  some  who  most  rudely  denounced  him  a 

"  cur." 
How  I  hated  that  name,  though  I  dared  not  demur ' 
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/  thought  him  all  fair ;  yet  I'll  answer  for  this, 
That  the  fate  of  Narcissus  could  ne'er  have  been  his. 

Now  Dobbin,  the  pony,  belonged  to  us  all. 
Was  at  every  one's  service,  and  every  one's  call ; 
Bu.*.  Pincher,  rare  treasure,  possession  divine, 
Was  held  undisputed  as  whole  and  sole  mine. 

Together  we  rambled,  together  we  grew. 
Many  plagues  had  the  household,  but  we  were  the  two 
Who  were  branded  the  deepest ;  all  doings  reviled 
Were  sure  to  be  wrought  by   "tliat  dog  and  that 
child." 

Unkenneled  and  chainless,  yet  truly  he  served ; 
No  serfdom  was  known,  yet  his  faith  never  swerved : 
A  dog  has  a  heart,  —  secure  that,  and  you'll  find 
That  love  even  in  brutes  is  th6  safest  to  bind. 

If  my  own  kin  or  kind  had  demolished  my  ball, 

The  transgression  were  marked  with  a  scuffle  and 

squall ; 
But  with  perfect  consent  he  might  moutli  it  about. 
Till  the  very  last  atom  of  sawdust  was  out 

When  halfpence  were  doled  for  the  holiday  treat, 
How  I  longed  for  the  comfits,  so  lusciously  sweet: 
But  cakes  must  be  purchased,  for  how  could  I  bear 
To  feast  on  a  luxury  Pinch  could  not  share  ? 

I  fondled,  I  fed  him,  I  coaxed  or  I  cuffed,  — 

I  drove  or  I  led  him,  I  soothed  or  I  huffed : 

He  had  beatings  in  anger,  and  huggings  in  love, 

But  which  were  most  cruel,  'twere  a  puzzle  to  prove. 
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If  he  dared  to  rebel,  I  might  battle  and  wage 
The  fierce  war  of  a  tyrant  with  petulant  rage : 
I  might  ply  him  with  kicks,  or  belabor  with  blows, 
But  Pincher  was  never  once  known  to  oppose. 

Did  a  mother  appear  the  loud  quarrel  te  learn, 
If  'twere  only  with  him  it  gave  little  concern : 
No  ill-usage  could  rouse  him,  no  insult  could  chafe ; 
While  Pinch  was  the  playmate  her  darling  was  safe. 

If  the  geese  on  the  common  gave  signal  of  fear, 
And  screams  most  unmusical  startled  the  ear. 
The  cause  was  soon  guessed ;  for  my  foremost  delight 
Was  in  seeing  Pinch  put  the  old  gander  to  flight 

Had  the  pantry  been  rifled  of  remnant  of  beef. 
Shrewd  suspicions  were  formed  of  receiver  and  thio^ 
For  I  paused  not  at  crime,  and  I  blushed  not  at  fibs 
That  assisted  to  nurture  his  well-covered  ribs. 


The  warren  was  sacred,  yet  he  and  I  dared 

To  career  through  its   heath  till  the  rabbits  were 

scared ; 
The  gamekeeper  threatened  me  Pinch  should  be  shot; 
But  the  threat  was  by  both  of  us  always  forgot 

The  linen,  half  bleached,  must  be  rinsed  o'er  again ; 
And  our  footsteps  in  mud  were  "remarkably  "  plain. 
The  tulips  were  crushed,  to  the  gardener's  dismay. 
And  when  last  we  were  seen  we  were  bending  tlial 
way. 

When  brought  to  the  bar  for  Uie  evil  we'd  done. 
Some  atrocious  spoliation  I  chose  to  call  "  fun :  '^ 
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Though  Pinch  was  Tiberius,  those  who  might  try 
Knew  well  that,  the  active  Sejanus  was  I. 

But  we  weathered  all  gales,  and  the  years  sped  away, 
Till  his  ^  bonoie  black  "  hide  was  fast  turning  to  gray 
When  accents  were  heard  most  alarmingly  sad, 
Proclaiming  that  Pincher,  my  Pincher,  was  mad. 

It  was  true :  his  fixed  doom  was  no  longer  a  joke ; 
He  that  moment  must  diet  my  young  heart  was  nigh 

broke. 
I  saw  the  sure  fowling-piece  moved  from  its  rest, 
And  the  sob  of  keen  anguish  burst  forth  unsuppressed. 

A  shot,  —  a  faint  howl,  —  and  old  Pincher  was  dead. 
How  I  wept  while  the  gardener  prepared  his  last  bed ! 
Something  fell  on  his  spade  too,  wet,  sparkling,  and 

clear; 
Though  he  said  'twas  a  dew-drop,  /  know  'twas  a  tear. 

Our  winter-night  circle  was  now  incomplete ; 

We  missed  the  fond  brute  that  had  snoozed  at  our 

feet: 
All  his  virtues  were  praised,  all  his  mischief  forgot, 
W9  lauded  his  merits,  and  sighed  o'er  his  lot 

Poodle,  spaniel,  and  grayhound,  were  brought  for  my 

care, 
Of  beauty  and  breed  reckoned  preciously  rare ; 
But  the  playmate  of  infancy,  friend  of  my  youth. 
Wag  linked  with  a  lasting  affection  and  truth. 

He  was  never  supplanted ;  nay,  mention  him  now. 
And  a  something  of  shadow  will  steal  from  my  brow, 
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**  Poor  fellow ! "  will  burst  in  such  tone  of  regret, 
That  whispers  my  heart  is  his  lurking-place  yet 

No  wonder ;  for  memory  brings  back  with  him 
The  thoughts  that  will  render  the  lightest  eye  dim; 
He  is  mingled  with  all  that  I  idolized  most, 
The  brightest,  the  purest,  the  loved,  and  the  lost 

The  smile  of  a  parent,  the  dearest,  the  best, 
The  joys  of  my  forest  home  spring  to  my  breast, 
And  those  days  re-appear  with  a  halo  divine, 
When  old  Pincher,  a  mother,  and  childhood  were  minot 


SONG  OF  THE  BLIND  ONE. 


Thet  talk  of  rainbows  in  the  sky,  and  blossoms  on  the 
earth, 

They  sing  the  beauty  of  the  stars  in  songs  of  love  and 
mirth; 

They  say  the  mountain  sod  is  fair  —  they  tell  of  dew- 
drops  bright, 

They  praise  the  sun  that  warms  the  day,  and  moon  that 
cheers  the  night 

I  do  not  sigh  to  watch  the  sky,  I  do  not  care  to  see 

The  lustre  drop  on  green-hill  top,  or  fruit  upon  the  tree: 

I've  prayed  to  have  my  lids  unsealed,  but  'twas  not  to 
behold 

The  pearly  dawn  of  misty  mom,  or  evening  cload  of 
gold. 
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No,  no,  my  Maiy,  I  woald  turn  irom  flower,  star,  and 

sun. 
For  well  I  know  thou'rt  fairer  still,  mf  own,  my  gentle 

one. 

I   hear  the  music  others  deem  most  eloquent    and 

sweet. 
The  merry  lark  above  my  head  —  the  cricket  at  my 

feet; 
The  laughing  tones  of  childhood's  glee  that  gladden 

while  they  ring, 
The  robin  in  the  winter-time  —  the  cuckoo  in  the 

spring ; 
But  never  do  I  think  those  tones  so  beautiful  as  thine. 
When  kind  words  from  a  kinder  heart  confirm  that 

heart  is  mine. 
There  is  no  melody  of  sound  that  bids  my  soul  rejoice, 
As  when  I  hear  my  simple  name  breathed  by  thy  happy 

voice ; 
And,  Maiy,  I  will  ne'er  believe  that  flow6r,  star,  or  sun 
Can  ever  be  so  bright  as  thou  mv  true,  my  gentle  one. 


THE  OLD  WATER-MILL. 

And  is  this  the  old  mill-stream  that  ten  years  ago 
Was  so  fast  in  its  current,  so  pure  in  its  flow ; 
Whose  musical  waters  would  ripple  and  shine 
With  the  glory  and  dash  of  a  miniature  Rhine  ? 
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Can  this  be  its  bed  ?    I  remember  it  well 
When  it  sparkled  like  silver  through  meadow  and  dell; 
When  the  pet-lamb  reposed  on  its  emerald  side, 
And  the  minnow  and  perch  darted  swift  through  ita 
tide. 

And  here  was  the  miller's  house,  peaceful  abode! 
Where  the  flower-twined  porch  drew  all  eyes  from  the 

road; 
Where  roses  and  jasmine  embowered  the  door 
That  never  was  closed  to  the  wayworn  or  poor. 

Where  the  miller,  God  bless  him!    oft  gave  us  "a 

dance," 
And  led  off  the  ball  with  his  soul  in  his  glance ; 
Who,  forgetting  gray  hairs,  was  as  loud  in  his  mirth 
As  the  veriest  youngsters  tliat  circled  his  hearth. 

Blind  Ralph  was  the  only  musician  we  had, 

But  his  tunes  —  oh !   such  tunes  —  would  make  any 

heart  glad ; 
•*  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  and  "  Green  grow 

the  Rushes," 
Woke  our  eyes'  brightest  beams  and  our  cheeks'  wann* 

est  flushes. 


No  lustre  resplendent  its  brilliancy  shed. 

But  the  wood  fire  blazed  high,  and  the  board  was  weU 

spread;  « 

Our  seats  were  undamasked,  our  partners  were  rough. 
Yet,  yet  we  were  happy,  and  that  was  enough! 

And  here  was  the  mill  where  we  idled  away 
Our  holiday  hours  on  a  clear  summer  day 
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Where  Roger,  the  miller's  bay,  lolled  on  a  sack, 
And  chorused  his  song  to  the  merry  click-clack. 

But,  lo !  what  rude  sacrilege  here  hath  been  done  ? 
The  streamlet  no  longer  purls  on  in  the  sun ; 
Its  course  has  been  turned,  and  the  desolate  edge 
Is  now  mournfully  covered  witli  duck-weed  and  sedgOi 

The  mill  is  in  ruins.  —  No  welcoming  sound 

In  the  mastiff's  quick  bark  and  the  wheels  dashing 

round; 
The  house,  too,  untenanted  —  left  to  decay  — 
'  And  the  miller,  long  dead :  all  I  loved  passed  away ! 

This  play-place  of  childhood  was  graved  on  my  heart, 
In  rare  Paradise  colors  that  now  must  depart ; 
The  old  water-mill's  gone,  the  fair  vision  is  fled, 
And  I  weep  o'er  its  wreck  as  I  do  for  the  dead. 


ROVER'S  SONG. 

I'm  afloat !  I'm  afloat  on  the  fierce  rolling  tide ; 
The  ocean's  my  home !  and  my  bark  is  my  bride ! 
Up  —  up  with  my  flag  I  let  it  wave  o'er  the  sea ; 
Pm  afloat!  I'm  afloat,  and  the  rover  is  free ! 

I  fear  not  a  monarch  —  I  heed  not  the  law ; 
IVe  a  compass  to  steer  by,  a  dagger  to  draw ; 
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And  ne'er  as  a  coward  or  slave  will  I  kneel, 
While  my  gtms  cany  shot,  or  my  belt  bean  a  fteel ! 

Quick — quick — trim  her  sails ;  let  her  sheets  kiss  tiie 

wind; 
And  I  warrant  well  soon  leave  the  sea-^l  behind ; 
Up — up  with  my/  flag !  let  it  wave  o'er  the  sea ! 
I'm  afloat !  I'm  afloat!  and  the  rover  is  free ; 

The  night  gathers  o'er  us ;  the  thunder  is  heard ; 
What  matter  ?  our  vessel  skims  on  like  a  bird ; 
What  to  her  is  the  dash  of  the  storm-ridden  main  ? 
She  has  braved  it  before,  and  will  brave  it  again ! 

The  fire-gleaming  flashes  around  us  may  fall ; 

They  may  strike ;  they  may  cleave ;   but  they  cannot 

appaL 
With  lightnings  Itbove  us,  and  darkness  below, 
Through  the  wild  waste  of  waters  right  onward  we  go ! 

Hurrah!  my  brave  crew !  ye  may  drink ;  ye  may  sleep; 
The  storm-fiend  is  hushed ;  we're  alone  on  the  deep ; 
Our  flag  of  defiance  still  waves  o'er  the  sea ; 
Hurrah,  boys !  hurrah,  boys !  the  rover  is  free  * 
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Oh,  covet  not  the  throne  and  eromif 

Sigh  not  for  role  and  state ; 
The  wise  woald  fling  the  sceptre  doin^ 

And  shun  the  palace  gate. 

# 
Let  wild  ambition  wing  its  flight ; 

Glory  is  free  to  all : 
Bat  they  who  soar  a  regal  height 

Will  risk  a  deadly  fall. 

Take  any  high  imperial  name, 
The  great  among  the  great; 

What  was  the  guerdon  of  his  fame. 
And  what  his  closing  ftite  ? 

The  hero  of  immortal  Greece, 

Unhappy,  fled  to  wine, 
And  died  in  Satumalian  peace, 

As  drunkard,  fool,  and  swine. 


The  first  in  arms,  Rome's  victor  wMii 

Fell  by  a  traitor's  aim. 
And  drew  the  purple  robes  he'd  ^ 

To  hide  his  blood  and  shame. 


liold  Richard,  England's  lion  heart, 
Escaped  the  burning  fray, 

To  sink  beneatii  a  peasants  dart, 
And  groan  his  lifb  away. 
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Gaul's  eagle,  he  whose  upraised  hand 

Swayed  legions  of  the  brave, 
Died  in  a  prison,  ^  barred  and  banned," 

An  exile  and  a  slave. 

Scores  may  be  found  whose  tyrant-time 

Knew  not  one  hour  of  rest ; 
Their  lives  one  course  of  senseless  crima^ 

Their  every  deed  unblest 

Ye  blazing  stars  of  gems  and  gold. 
What  aching  hearts  ye  mock ! 

Strong  marble  walls,  do  ye  not  hold 
Sword,  poison,  axe,  and  block  ? 

Many  have  cursed  the  crown  they've  won^ 
When,  hurled  from  place  and  rank. 

They  met  a  people's  groaning  scorn, 
And  trod  the  scaffold  plank. 

*^  Uneasy  lies  the  monarch's  head," 

Despite  his  dazzling  wreath ; 
The  hireling  by  his  dying  bed 

May  aid  the  work  of  death. 

His  cringing  horde  may  bow  the  neckp 

Though  bid  to  lick  the  dust : 
He  may  have  serf  to  wait  his  beck. 

But  not  one  friend  to  trust 


Ye  lowly  bom,  oh !  covet  not. 
One  right  the  sceptre  brings ; 

The  honest  name  and  peaceful  lot 
Outweigh  the  pomp  of  kings 
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Spirit  of  ethereal  birth ! 
Atrial  visitant  of  earth ! 
Plashing  vivid  through  the  soul, 
Warm  as  the  spark  Prometheus  stole 
Hither,  Fancy,  hither  come ; 
•Neath  thine  iris  wings  I'll  roam. 

Take  me  to  the  crystal  caves, 
Glassy  chambers  of  the  waves ; 
Where  the  dolphin's  golden  back 
Splashes  gems  around  its  track. 
Cleaving  through  the  rocky  cells, 
Green  with  weeds,  and  rich  with  shelli; 
Where  the  Nereids  keep  their  court,    . 
Where  the  mermaids  hold  their  spoil ; 
Where  the  syren  sings  to  sleep 
All  the  tenants  of  the  deep ; 
Take  me  through  the  proud  blue  sea, 
Show  its  beauties  all  to  me ! 


Waft  me  where  the.stars  appear, 
Where  the  other  worlds  career ; 
Let  me  scan  the  dazzling  scroll 
God's  hand  only  can  unroll ! 
Let  me  hear  the  saints  rejoice. 
Giving  praise  with  harp  and  voice  ; 
Let  me  tread  the  welkin  round, 
Lulled  in  soft  Elysian  sound ; 
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Let  me  rove  the  the  fields  of  light. 
Give  their  glories  to  my  sight 

Take  me  where  the  fairies  spring  | 

Round  ahoat  their  moon-lit  ring 

Where  the  dancing  elfin  sprites 

Consecrate  their  mystic  rites ; 

Lead  where  Hippocrene's  bright  fount 

Gushes  down  the  flowery  mount ; 

Where  Apollo's  hand  bestows 

Fadeleps  wreaths  on  poets'  brows. 

Hither,  Fancy,  hither  come ; 

'Neath  thine  iris  wings  I'll  roam! 


THB  SACRILEGIOUS  GAMESTERS. 

A  STiujfflEE  journeyed  through  the  town. 

One  dark  and  wintry  night; 
And,  as  he  passed  the  ivied  church. 

He  marked  a  flitting  light 

It  shed  a  restiess  waving  gleam 
Through  the  Gothic  window  pane; 

And  BOW  it  vanished  for  a  space, 
And  now  it  came  again. 

He  stood,  and  thought  it  wondrous  strange 
That  such  a  scene  should  be ; 

He  stood,  and  now  the  pale  red  beam 
Shone  strong  and  steadily. 
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He  looked  around ;  all  else  was  dark, 

Not  e'en  a  star  was  left ; 
The  townsmen  slumbered,  and  he  thought 

Of  sacrilege  and  theft. 

He  roused  two  sleepers  ftom  their  beds. 

And  told  what  he  had  seen ; 
And  they,  like  him,  were  curious 

To  know  what  it  should  mean. 

They  hied  together  to  the  church, 

And  heard  strange  sounds  within 
Of  undistinguishable  words. 

And  laughter's  noisy  din ! 

The  window's  high;  a  ladder,  quick. 

Is  placed  with  stealthy  care. 
And  one  ascends  —  he  looks  below ; 

Oh !  what  a  sight  is  there ! 

The  white  communion-cloth  is  spread 

With  cards,  and  dice,  and  wine ; 
The  flaming  wax-lights  glare  around, 

The  gilded  sconces  shine. 

And  three  of  earthly  form  have  made 

The  altar-rail  their  seat, 
With  the  Bible  and  the  books  of  prayer 

As  footstools  for  their  feet 

Three  men,  with  flashing  bloodshot  eyes 

And  burning  fevered  brows, 
Have  met  witliin  those  holy  walls 

To  gambol  and  carouse. 
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But  tiie  darkest  work  is  not  yet  told : 

Another  guest  is  there, 
With  the  earth-wcNrm  trailing  o^  his  cheek 

To  hide  in  his  matted  hair ! 

lie  lifted  not  the  foaming  cup, 

He  moved  not  in  his  place ; 
There  was  slime  upon  his  livid  lips, 

And  dust  upon  his  face. 

The  foldings  of  a  winding-«heet 

His  body  wrapped  around, 
And  many  a  stain  the  vestment  bore 

Of  the  clay  from  the  chamel  ground. 

A  rent  appeared,  where  his  withered  hands 
Fell  out  on  the  sacred  board ; 

And  between  those  bands  a  goblet  stood, 
In  which  bright  wine  was  poured. 

Oh !  he  was  not  like  the  other  three, 

But  ghastly,  foul,  and  cold ; 
He  was  seated  there  a  stiffened  corpse 

All  horrid  to  behold. 


He  had  been  their  mate  for  many  a  year, 

Their  partner  many  a  game ; 
He  had  shared  alike  their  ill-got  gold 

And  their  deeply  tarnished  fame. 

He  had  died  in  the  midst  of  his  career, 

As  the  sinful  ever  die, 
Without  one  prayer  from  a  good  man's  heait 

One  tear  from  a  good  man's  eyQ  * 
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He  had  died  a  guilty  one,  unblessed, 

Unwept,  unmouraed  by  all ; 
And  scarce  a  footstep  ever  bent 

To  his  grave  by  the  old  church  walL 

The  other  three  had  met  that  night. 

And  revelled  in  drunken  gloe, 
And  talked  of  him  who  a  month  ago 

Formed  one  of  their  company. 

They  quaffed  another  brimming  glass, 

And  a  hitter  oath  they  swore 
That  he  who  had  joined  their  game  so  oft 

Should  join  their  game  once  more. 

And  away  they  strode  to  the  old  chmch  wall, 

Treading  o'er  skull  and  tomb, 
And  dragged  him  out  triumphantly, 

In  tlie  midnight  murky  g^oom. 

They  carry  him  down  the  chancel  porch. 

And  through  the  fretted  jusle. 
And  many  a  heartless,  fiendish  laugh 

Is  heard  to  ring  the  while. 

They  place  him  at  the  hallowed  shiine. 

They  call  upon  his  name, 
They  bid  him  wake  to  life  again. 

And  play  his  olden  game. 

They  deal  the  cards : —  the  ribald  jest 

And  pealing  laugh  ring  on. 
A  stroke  —  a  start  —  the  echoing  clock 

ProclaimB  the  hour  of  one ! 
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And  two  of  the  three  laugh  louder  still, 

But  the  third  stares  wildly  round : 
He  drops  the  cards,  as  if  his  hand 

Were  palsied  at  the  sound ! 

His  cheeks  have  lost  their  deepened  flush. 

His  lips  are  of  paler  hue, 
And  fear  hath  fallen  on  the  heart 

Of  the  youngest  of  that  crew ! 

His  soul  is  not  yet  firmly  bound 

In  the  fetters  of  reckless  sin ! 
Depravity  hath  not  yet  wrought 

Its  total  work  within ! 

The  strong  potation  of  the  night 

Drowned  all  that  might  remain 
Of  feeling ;  and  his  hand  shrunk  not 

While  madness  fired  his  brain! 

But  now  the  charm  hath  lost  its  spell, 

The  heated  fiimes  have  passed ; 
And  banished  reason  to  her  throne, 

Usurped,  advances  fast 

He  rises  —  staggers  —  looks  again 

Upon  the  shrouded  dead ! 
A  shudder  steals  upon  his  frame : 
.  His  vaunted  strength  is  fled ! 

He  doubts  —  he  dreams  —  can,  can  it  be  ? 

A  mist  is  o'er  his  eyes ; 
He  stands  aghast  ^  '<  Oh !  what  is  this  ? 

Where  ?  where  ?  " — he  wildly  cries. 
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•*  Where  am  I  ?  —  see  the  altar-piece  — 

The  holy  Bible :  say  — 
Is  this  the  place  where  I  was  brought 

A  tiny  boy  to  pray  ? 

**  T^e  chofch  —  the  chnrch-yaid  too  •—  I  know 

I  have  been  then  to-night ; 
SWwhat?    Ha!  mercy!  see  that  eoipeel 

Oh,  hide  me  from  the  light! 

^I  haye  been  deemed  «  profligite, 

A  gamester,  and  a  knave, 
But  ne'er  was  known  to  scoff  at  God 

Or  violate  the  grave ! 

^  Fve  long  been  what  aum  fihould  not  be, 

But  not  what  I  am  now. 
Oh  help  mei  help !    My  tongue  is  parched ! 

There's  &re  upon  my  brow ! 

*^  Oh  save  me !  hide  me  from  myself! 

I  feel  my  pulses  start: 
The  horror  <^  this  drunken  •crime 

Hath  fixed  upon  my  heart ! 


^  Again !  I  feel  the  rushing  blood ! 

1  die  I — the  unforgiven ! 
Again,  it  comes ;  all  -r>  all  is  dark—- 

I  choke  —  Oh !  mercy,  Heaven ! " 

One  struggling  groan  —  he  reels  —  he  fhllfl  - 

On  the  altar-steps  he  lies ; 
And  the  others  gasp  with  fear,  for  now 

TtDO  corpses  meet  their  eyes ! 
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But,  hark!  swift  footsteps  echo  round* 

Encircled  now  they  stand : 
Surprised,  detected,  they  are  seized 

By  many  a  grappling  hand. 

I 
Ad  2  soon  the  dreadful  tale  is  spread,  | 

And  many  a  finger  raised 
To  point  them  out ;  while  the  listening  one 

Looks  fearfully  amazed. 

They  are  shunned  by  all;  the  son,  the  sue, 

The  heedless  and  the  gay ; 
Their  old  associates  leave  their  side, 

And  turn  another  way. 

Hate,  shame,  and  scorn,  have  set  a  maik 

Upon  them.    One  by  one, 
Of  all  they  knew,  forsakes  their  path, 

Till  they  are  left  alone. 

And  they  have  sought  another  land, 

And  breathe  another  clime ; 
Where  men  may  deem  them  fellow-men* 

Nor  hear  their  blasting  crime ! 

And  gossips,  in  their  native  town. 

Even  now  are  heard  to  tell 
Of  the  sacrilegious  crew  that  turned 

The  old  church  to  a  hell. 
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WINTER. 

Winter  is  coming!  who  cares  ?  who  cares  ? 

Not  the  wealthy  and  proud,  I  trow ; 
"  Let  it  come,"  they  cry,  **  what  matters  to  u» 

How  chilly  the  blast  may  blow  ? 

^  Well  feast  and  carouse  in  our  lordly  halls, 

The  goblet  of  wine  well  drain ; 
Well  mock  at  the  wind  with  shouts  of  mirth, 

And  music's  echoing  strain. 

"  Little  care  we  for  the  biting  frost, 
While  the  fire  gives  forth  its  blaze ; 

What  to  us  is  the  dreary  night, 
While  we  dance  in  the  waxlight's  rays  ?^ 

TTis  thus  the  rich  of  the  land  will  talk; 

But  think !  oh,  ye  pompous  great, 
That  the  harrowing  storm  ye  laugh  at  within 

Falls  bleak  on  the  poor  at  yovr  gate  ! 

They  have  blood  in  their  veins,  aye,  pure  as  thine 

But  naught  to  quicken  its  flow ;  — 
They  have  limbs  that  feel  the  whistling  gale, 

And  shrink  from  the  driving  snow. 

Winter  is  coming — oh !  think,  ye  great, 

On  the  roofless,  naked,  and  old ; 
Deal  with  them  kindly,  as  man  with  man, 

And  spare  them  a  tithe  of  your  gold! 


I 
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THOSE  WE  LOVE. 

We  leave  our  own  —  our  father-l&ad, 

To  lead  the  wanderer's  fearful  life  — 
Qd  stormy  seas  or  desert  sand, 

In  pilgrim  peace  or  busy  strife ; 
But  there's  a  hope  to  save  and  cheer 

Through  all  of  danger,  toil,  and  pain ; 
It  shines  to  dry  the  starting  tear, 

And  lights  the  pathway  back  again 
To  those  we  love. 

Let  others  give  us  gems  and  gold, 

With  gems  and  gold  we'd  lightly  part  — 
We  take  them,  but  we  do  not  hold 

The  treasures  sacred  in  the  heart. 
Such  costly  boons  may  have  the  power 

To  win  oar  thanks  and  wake  our  pride ; 
But  dearer  is  the  withered  flower 

That  has  been  worn  and  thrown  aside 
By  those  we  love. 

We  fime  beneath  the  regal  dome. 

We  prize  not  all  that's  rich  and  fair ; 
We  cannot  rest  in  princely  home. 

If  those  we  cherish  dwell  not  there;. 
But  let  the  spirit  choose  its  lot, 

We'd  rather  take  the  rover's  tent. 
Or  gladly  share  the  peasant's  cot, 

And  bleas  the  flying  moments  spent 
With  those  we  love. 
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And  when  at  last  the  hand  of  death 

Has  dimmed  the  glance  and  chiUed  the  bjwi^ 
When  trembling  word  and  fleeting  breath 

Dwell  on  the  name  we  like  the  best ;  — 
E'en  then,  however  keen  the  throe, 

Tis  easy  for  ourselves  to  die ; 
The  deepest  anguish  is  to  know 

That  grief  will  wring  the  mourner's  sigh 
Prom  those  we  love. 


SONG  OP  THE  SEA-GULLS. 

Birds  of  the  land,  ye  may  carol  and  fly 
O'er  the  golden  com  'neath  a  harvest  sky  ; 
Your  portion  is  fair  mid  fields  and  flowers, 
But  it  is  not  so  broad  or  so  free  as  ours. 
Ye  are  content  with  the  groves  and  the  hills. 
Ye  feed  in  the  valleys  and  drink  at  the  rills ; 
But  what  are  the  joys  of  the  forest  and  plain 
To  those  we  find  on  the  fresh  wide  main  ? 

Birds  of  the  land,  ye  rear  your  broods 

In  the  lofty  tree  or  tangled  woods. 

Where  the  branch  may  be  reft  by  the  howling  wtndi 

Or  the  prowling  schoolboy  seek  and  find ; 

But  we  roost  high  on  the  beetling  rock, 

That  firmly  stands  the  hurricane's  shock. 

Our  callow  young  may  rest  iii  a  home 

Where  no  shot  can  teach  and  no  fbotrtep  come. 
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Birds  of  the  land,  ye  shrink  and  hide 

As  the  tempest-cload  spreads  bhick  and  wide ; 

Yoor  songs  are  hashed  in  cowering  fear 

As  the  startling  thunder-clap  breaks  near ; 

But  the  brave  gull  soars  while  the  deluge  poan, 

While  the  stout  ship  groans  apd  the  keen  blast 

Oh !  tlie  sea-gull  leads  the  gayest  life 

While  the  storm-fiends  wage  their  fiercest  strife. 


We  lightly  skim  o'er  the  breaker's  dash, 

Where  timbers  strike  with  parting  crasli ; 

We  play  round  the  dark  hull,  sinking  fast, 

And  find  a  perch  on  the  tottering  roast ; 

More  loud  and  glad  is  our  shrieking  note 

As  the  planks  and  spars  of  the  wrecked  baik  float 

There  live  we  in  revellmg  glee. 

Mid  the  whistling  gale  and  raging  sea. 


We  are  not  caught  and  caged  to  pie 
The  fondled  heirs  of  wealth  and  < 
The  hands  of  beauty  never  come 
With  soft  caress  or  dainty  crumb ; 
We  are  not  the  creatures  of  petted  love, 
We  have  not  the  fame  of  the  lark  or  dove ; 
But  our  screaming  tone  rings  harsh  and  wild. 
To  glad  the  ears  of  the  fisher's  child. 


He  hears  our  pinions  flapping  by, 
And  follows  our  track  with  wistful  eye, 
As  we  leave  the  clouds  with  rapid  whirl 
To  dive  'neath  the  water's  sweeping  cnrL 
He  laughs  to  see  ns  plunge  and  lave 
While  the  northern  gale  is  wakix^  the  wave 
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And  dances  about,  mid  sand  and  spray, 
To  mimic  the  seap-gull's  merry  play. 

We  hold  9ur  coarse  o'er  the  deep  or  the  land. 
O'er  the  swelling  tide  or  weed-grown  strand ; 
We  are  safe  and  joyous  when  mad  waves  roll, 
We  sport  o'er  the  whirlpool,  the  rock,  and  the  shoal; 
Away  on  the  winds  we  plume  our  wings. 
And  soar  the  freest  of  all  free  things. 
Oh !  the  sea-gull  leads  a  nl^ny  life 
In  the  glassy  calm  or  tempest  strife. 


SONG  OP  THE  MARINERS. 

The  miser  will  hold  his  darling  gold 

Till  his  eyes  are  glazed  and  his  hands  are  cold ; 

The  minstrel  one  to  his  wild  lyre  clings 

As  though  its  chords  were  his  own  heartstrings; 

No  dearer  boon  will  the  reveller  ask 

Than  the  draught  that  deepens  the  purple  flask ; 

But  the  firmest  love-link  that  can  be 

Chains  the  mariners  bold  to  the  pathless  sea. 

Choose  ye  who  will  earth's  dazzling  bowers, 
But  the  great  and  glorious  sea  be  ours ; 
Give  us,  give  us  the  dolphin's  home, 
With  the  speeding  keel  and  splasMng  foam : 
Right  merry  are  we  as  the  sound  bark  springs 
On  her  lonely  track  like  a  creature  of  wings. 


'-,] 
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Oh,  the  mariner's  life  is  blithe  and  gay. 
When  the  sky  is  fair  and  the  ship  on  her  way. 

We  love  the  perilous  sea,  because 
It  will  not  bend  to  man  or  his  laws ; 
It  ever  hath  rolled  the  uncontrolled. 
It  cannot  be  warped  to  fashion  or  mould : 
Now  quiet  and  fair  as  a  sleeping  child; 
Now  rousing  in  tempests  madly  wild ; 
And  who  shall  wean  fhe  mighty  flood 
From  its  placid  dream,  or  passionate  mood' 

We  are  not  so  apt  to  forget  our  God 

As  those  who  dwell  on  the  dry  safe  sod ; 

For  we  know  each  leaping  wave  we  meet 

May  be  a  crystal  winding-sheet ; 

We  know  each  blustering  gale  that  blows 

May  requiem  to  a  last  repose ; 

And  the  chafing  tide,  as  it  roars  and  swells, 

Hath  as  solemn  a  tone  as  the  calling  bells. 

The  land  has  its  beauty,  its  sapphire  and  rose; 
But  look  on  the  colors  the  bright  main  shows, 
While  each  billow  flings  from  its  pearly  fringe 
The  lucid  jewels  of  rainbow  tinge. 
Go,  mark  the  waters  at  sunny  noon. 
Go,  float  beneath  the  full  clear  moon. 
And  cold  is  the  spirit  that  wakes  not  there 
With  wondering  praise  and  worshipping  prayer. 

rris  true,  we  may  sink  mid  deluge  and  blast, 

But  we  cope  with  the  strong,  we  are  quelled  by  tlifl 

vast; 
And  a  noble  urn  is  the  foundered  wreck, 
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Tfaongh  no  incense  may  born,  and  no  flower  may  deck. 

We  need  no  stately  funeral  car ; 

But,  tangled  with  salt-weeds  and  lashed  to  a  spar, 

Down,  down  below  the  mariners  go, 

While  thunders  volley  and  hurricanes  blow. 

Bilt  little  do  we  bold  mariners  care 

What  hour  we  fall,  or  what  risk  we  dare. 

For  the  groan  on  the  stniggling  sailor's  lip 

Is  less  for  himself  than  his  dying  ship. 

Oh !  ours  is  the  life  for  the  free  and  the  brave ; 

We  dance  o'er  the  planks  that  may  yawn  as  a  grave, 

We  laugh  mid  the  foam  of  our  perilous  home. 

And  are  ready  for  death  whene'er  it  may  come 


LOVE. 


Tia  well  to  wake  the  theme  of  love 
When  chords  of  wild  ecstatic  fire 

Fling  from  the  harp,  and  amply  prove 
The  soul  as  joyous  as  the  lyre. 

Such  theme  is  blissful  when  the  heart 
Warms  with  the  precious  name  we  poor ; 

When  our  deep  pulses  glow  and  start 
Before  the  idol  we  adore. 

Sing  ye,  whose  doating  eyes  behold, 
Whose  ears  can  drink  the  dear  one's  tone. 
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Whose  hands  may  press,  whose  arms  may  fold. 
The  prized,  the  beautiful,  thine  own. 

But,  should  the  ardent  hopes  of  youth 
Have  cherished  dreams  that  darkly  fled ; 

Should  passion,  purity,  and  truth. 
Live  on,  despairing  o'er  the  dead ; 

Should  we  have  heard  some  sweet  voice  hushed. 
Breathing  our  name  in  latest  vow ; 

Should  our  fast  heavy  tears  have  gushed 
Above  a  cold,  yet  worshipped  brow ; 

Oh!  say,  then  can  the  minstrel  choose 
The  themes  that  gods  and  mortals  praise  ? 

No,  no ;  the  spirit  will  refuse. 
And  sadly  shun  such  raptured  lays. 

For  who  can  bear  to  touch  the  string 
That  yields  but  anguish  in  its  strain ; 

Whose  lightest  notes  have  power  to  wring 
The  keenest  pangs  from  breast  and  brain  ? 

"  Sing  ye  of  love  in  words  that  bum,"  ' 

Is  what  full  many  a  Up  ^ill  ask ; 
But  love  the  dead,  and  ye  wiU  learn 

Such  bidding  is  no  gentle  task. 

Oh !  pause  in  mercy,  ere  ye  blame 
The  one  who  lends  not  love  his  lyre ; 

That  which  yt  deem  ethereal  flame 
May  be  to  Urn  a  torture  pyre. 
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THE  BOAT-Ca:.OAK. 

He  is  ready  to  sail,  and  he  gazes  with  pride 

On  the  bright  buttoned  jacket,  the  dirk  by  his  side ; 

Bat  tlie  trappings  of  gold  do  not  waken  iiis  joy 

Like  the  boat-cloak  his  mother  Hings  over  her  boy. 

With  graceful  affection  'tis  hung  on  his  arm, 

While  he^  marks  its  full  drapery,  ample  and  warm. 

"  Thou'rt  my  shipmate,"  he  cries,  **  'twill  go  hard  if  we 

part,'' 
And  the  boat-eloak  seems  linked  to  the  sailor  boy's 

heart  . 

Years  brown  his  cheek,  and  far,  far  on  the  sea, 
Carefully  keeping  the  mid-watch  is  he^ 
The  chill  breeze  is  defied  by  his  close-clinging  vest, 
For  tiie  weather-tanned  boat-cloak  encircles  his  breast 
The  rocks  are  before  and  the  sands  are  behind. 
The  wind  mocks  the  thunder,  the  thunder  the  wind. 
The  noble  ship  founders  —  he  leaps  from  the  deck, 
And  his  boat-cloak  is  all  that  he  saves  from  the  wreck. 

Age  comes,  and  he  tells  of  his  perils  gone  by, 
Till  the  veteran  lays  him  down  calmly  to  die. 
And  soft  is  the  pillow  that  bears  hia  gray  head, 
And  warm  is  the  clothing  that's  heaped  on  his  bed. 
But  "  My  boat-cloak ! "  he  cries — "  I  am  turning  all  cold, 
Oh  wrap  me  once  more  in  its  cherishing  fold." 
Tis  around  him,  he  clasps  it,  he  smiles,  and  he  sighs, 
He  murmurs,  "  My  boat-cloak,  thou'rt  warmest ! "  and 
dies. 
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THROUGH  THE  WATERS 

Through  the  forest,  through  the  forest,    oh !    who 

would  not  like  to  roam, 
Where  the  squirrel  leaps  right  gaily  and  the  shy  fawn 

makes  a  home ; 
Where  branches,  spreading  high  and  wide,  shut  out 

the  golden  sun. 
And  hours  of  noontide  steal  away  all   shadowy  and 

dun? 
Tis  sweet  to  pluck  the  ivy  sprigis  or  seek  the  hidden 

nest. 
To  track  the  spot  where  owlets  hide  and  wild  deer 

take  their  rest; 
Through  the  forest,  through  the  forest,  oh,  'tis  passing 

sweet  to  take 
Our  lonely  way   mid  springy  moss,  thick  bush,  and 

tangled  brake. 

Through  the  valley,  through  the  valley,  where  the 

glittering  harebells  peep. 
Where  laden  bees  go  droning  by,  and  hum  themselves 

to  sleep ; 
Where  all  that's  bright  with  bloom  and  light  springs 

forth  to  greet  the  day. 
And  every  blade  pours  incense  to  the  warm    and 

cloudless  ray ; 
Where    children   come  to   laugh  away  their  happy 

summer  hours, 
To  chase  the  downy  butterfly,  or  crown  themaelvoi 

with  flowers: 
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Through  the  valley,  through  the  valley,  oh!  who  doei 

not  like  to  bask 
Amid  the  fairest  beauties  Heaven  can  give  or  man  can 

ask? 


Through  the  desert,  through  the  desert,  where  the 

Arab  takes  his  course. 
With  none  to  bear  him  company  except  his  gallant 

horse; 
Where  none  can  question  will  or  right,  where  land* 

marks  ne'er  impede, 
But  all  is  wide  and  limitless  to  rider  and  to  steed. 
No  purling  streamlet  murmuxs  there,  no  checkered 

shadows  fall ; 
'TIS  torrid,  waste,  and  desolate,  but  free  to  each  and 

all. 
Through  the  desert,  through  the  desert !  Oh,  the  Arab 

would  not  change 
For  purple  robes  or  olive  trees  his  wild  and  burning 

range. 


Through  the  waters,  through  the  waters,  ah !  be  this 

the  joy  for  me, 
Upon  the  flowing  river  or  the  broad  and  dashing  sea ; 
Of  all  that  wealth  could  offer  me  the  choicest  boon  I'd 

crave 
Would  be  a  bold  and  sturdy  bark  upon  the  open 

wave. 
I  love  to  see  the  wet  sails  fill  before  the  whistling 

breath. 
And  feel  the  ship  cleave  on  as  though  she  spumed  the 

flood  beneath. 
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Through  the  waters,  through  the  waters,  can  ye  tel 

me  what  below 
Is  freer  than  the  wind  lashed  main,  or  swifter  than  the 

prow?    • 

I  love  to  see  the  merry  craft  go  running  on  her  side ; 
[  laugh  to  see  her  splashing  on  before  the  rapid  tide ; 
[  love  to  mark  the  white  and  hissing  foam   come 

boiling  up, 
Fresh  as  the  froth  that  hangs  about  the  Thunderer's 

nectar  cup. 
All  sail  away :  ah !  who  would  stay  to  pace  the  dus^ 

land 
If  once  they  trod  a  gallant  ship,  steered  by  a  gallant 

band. 
Through  the  waters,  through  the  waters,  oh !  there'i 

not  a  joy  for  me 
like  racing  with  the  gull  upon  a  broad  and  dashing 


A  HOME  IN  THE  HEART. 

Oh  !  ask  not  a  homo  in  the  mansions  of  pride, 

Where  marble  shines  out  in  the  pillars  and  walls ; 
Though  the  roof  be  of  gold  it  is  brilliantly  co'd, , 

And  joy  may  not  be  found  in  its  torch-lightod  hallfl. 
But  seek  for  a  bosom  all  honest  and  true. 

Where  love  once  awakened  will  never  depart ; 
Turn,  turn  to  that  breast  like  the  dove  to  its  nest. 

And  youll  find  there'^  no  home  like  a  home  in  the  heart 
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Oh !  link  but  one  spirit  that's  warmly  sincere, 

That  will  heighten  your  pleasure  and  solace  your 
care; 
Find  a  soul  you  may  trust  as  the  kind  and  the  just, 

And  be  sure  the  wide  world  holds  no  treasure  so  rare. 
Then  the  frowns  of  misfortune  may  shadow  our  lot, 

The  cheek-soaring  tear-drops  of  sorrow  may  start, 
But  a  star  never  dim  sheds  a  halo  for  him 

Who  can  turn  for  repose  to  a  home  in  the  heart 


THE  SMUGGLER  BOY. 

Ws  stole  away  at  the  fall  of  night, 

When  the  red  round  moon  was  deepening  her  ligfati 

But  none  knew  whither  our  footsteps  bent, 

Nor  how  those  stealthy  hours  were  spent ; 

For  we  crept  away  to  the  rocky  bay, 

Where  the  cave  and  craft  of  a  fierce  band  lay ; 

We  gave  the  signal-cry,  "  Ahoy ! " 

And  found  a  mate  in  the  smuggler  boy, 

His  laugh  was  deep,  his  speech  was  bold, 
And  we  loved  the  fearful  tales  he  told 
Of  the  perils  he  met  in  his  father's  bark. 
Of  the  chase  by  day  and  the  storm  by  dark; 
We  got  him  to  take  the  light  boat  out. 
And  gaily  and  freshly  we  dashed  about. 
And  naught  of  pleasure  could  ever  decoy 
From  the  moonlight  soil  with  the  smuggler  boy* 
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We  caught  his  spint»  and  learnt  to  love 

The  cagelesa  eagle  more  than  the  dove ; 

And  wild  and  happy  souls  were  we, 

Roving  with  him  by  the  heaving  sea. 

He  whispered  the  midnight  work  they  did, 

And  showed  us  where  the  kegs  were  hid: 

All  secrets  were  ours  — a  word  might  destroy  — 

But  we  never  betrayed  the  smuggler  boy. 

We  sadly  left  him,  bound  to  range 

A  distant  path  of  care  and  change ; 

We  have  sought  him  again,  but  none  could  relate 

The  place  of  his  home,  or  a  word  of  his  &te : 

Long  years  have  sped,  but  we  dream  of  him  now, 

With  the  red  cap  tossed  on  his  dauntless  brow ; 

And  the  world  hath  never  given  a  joy 

Like  the  moonlight  sail  with  the  smuggler  boy 


THE  HOMES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

We  must  not  make  a  home  for  the  dead, 

Nor  raise  an  osiered  mound. 
Till  the  eloquent  prayer  and  priestly  tread 

Have  sanctified  the  ground. 

But  there  are  those  who  fall  and  die 

Upon  the  desert  land, 
With  no  pall  above  but  the  torrid  sky, 

No  bier  but  the  scorching  sand. 
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No  turf  is  laid,  no  sexton's  spade 
Chimes  \n  with  the  mourner's  {.voans ; 

But  the  prowling  jackal  finds  a  feast, 
And  the  red  sun  crumbles  the  bones^ 

There  are  those  who  go  down  in  the  dark  wild  bc 
When  storms  have  wrecked  proud  ships, 

With  none  to  heed  what  the  words  may  be 
That  break  from  their  gurgling  lips. 

No  anthem  peal  flows  sweet  and  loud, 

No  tablets  mark  their  graves ; 
But  they  soundly  sleep  in  a  coral  shroud, 

To  the  dirge  of  the  rolling  waves. 

There  are  those  who  sink  on  the  mountain  path, 

With  cold  and  curdling  blood ; 
With  the  frozen  sleet  for  a  funeral  sheet. 

And  no  mates  but  the  vulture  brood : 


No  tolling  bell  proclaims  their  knell. 

No  memoiy  stone  is  found ; 
But  the  snow-drift  rests  on  their  skeleton  bioasUi 

And  the  bleaching  winds  sweep  round. 

There  are  those  who  fall  on  the  purple  field. 

In  glory's  mad  career ; 
Their  dying  couch  —  a  battered  shield, 

Their  cross  of  faith — a  spear : 

No  priest  has  been  there  with  robes  and  prayer 

To  consecrate  the  dust ; 
Where  the  soldier  sleeps  his- steed  sleeps  Ukh 

And  his  gore-stained  weapons  rust. 
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No  cypress  waves,  no  daisy  grows, 

Above  such  pillows  of  rest ; 
Yet  say,  are  the  riteless  g^ves  of  those 

Unholy  or  unblest  ? 

Tis  well  to  find  our  last  repose 
'Neath  the  churchyard's  sacred  sod ; 

But  those  who  sleep  in  the  desert  or  deep 
Are  watched  by  the  selfnsame  God. 


MY  BIRTHDAY. 

Mother,  there's  no  soft  hand  comes  now 
To  smooth  the  dark  curls  o'er  my  brow; 
I  hear  no  voice  sg  low  and  mild 
As  that  which  breathed  ^  my  own  loved  child.* 
No  smile  will  greet,  no  lips  will  press, 
No  prayer  will  rise,  no  words  will  bless, 
So  fond,  so  dear,  so  true  for  me 
As  those  I  ever  met  from  thee. 

Oh !  that  my  soul  could  melt  in  tears. 

And  die  beneath  the  pain  it  bears ; 

The  grief  that  springs,  the  thoughts  that  goad, 

Become  a  heavy  maddening  load ; 

For  all  that  heart  and  memory  blends 

But  hotly  scathes  and  sorely  rends ; 

And  feeling,  with  its  biting  fangs, 

Tortures  with  sharp  and  bleeding  pangs. 
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My  Mother !  thou  did'st  prophesy 
With  sighing  tone  and  weeping  eye 
That  the  cold  world  would  never  be 
A  kindred  resting-place  for  me. 
Oh,  thou  wert  right!  I  cannot  find 
One  sympathetic  link  to  bind, 
But  where  some  dark  alloy  comes  in 
To  mar  with  folly,  wrong,  or  sin. 

My  Mother !  thou  did'st  know  full  well 
My  spirit  was  not  fit  to  dwell 
With  crowds  who  dream  not  of  the  ray 
That  bums  the  very  soul  away. 
That  ray  is  mine ;  'tis  held  from  God, 
But  scourges  like  a  blazing  rod. 
And  never  glows  with  fiercer  flame    • 
Than  when  'tis  kindled  at  thy  name. 

My  Mother !  thou  art  remember6d  yet 
With  doting  love  and  keen  regret ; 
My  birthday  finds  me  once  again 
In  fervent  sorrow,  deep  as  vain. 
Thou  art  gone  for  ever,  I  must  wait 
The  will  of  Heaven,  the  work  of  fate 
And  faith  can  yield  no  hope  for  me 
Brighter  than  that  of  meeting  thee. 
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PRAYER. 

How  purely  true,  how  deeply  warn^ 

The  inly-breathed  appeal  may  be, 
Though  adoration  wears  no  form, 

In  upraised  hand  or  bended  knee. 
One  Spirit  fills  all  boundless  space, 

No  limit  to  the  when  or  where ; 
And  little  recks  the  time  or  place 

That  leads  the  soul  to  praise  and  prayer. 

Father  above,  Almighty  one, 

Creator,  is  that  worship  vain 
That  hails  each  mountain  as  thy  throne. 

And  fipds  a  universal  fane  ? 
When  shining  stars,  or  spangled  sod. 

Call  forth  devotion,  who  shall  dare 
To  blame,  or  tell  me  that  a  God 

Will  never  deign  to  hear  such  prayer? 

Oh,  prayer  is  good  when  many  pour 

Their  voices  in  one  solemn  tone ; 
Conning  their  sacred  lessons  o'er 

Or  yielding  thanks  for  mercies  shown. 
'Tis  good  to  see  the  quiet  train 

Forget  their  worldly  joy  and  cafre. 
While  loud  response  and  choral  strain 

Re-echo  in  the  house  of  prayer. 

But  often  have  I  stood  to  mark 
The  setting  sun  and  closing  flower « 
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When  silence  and  the  gathering  dark 
Shed  holy  calmness  o'er  the  hour. 

Lone  on  Jthe  hills,  my  soul  confessed 
More  rapt  and  burning  homage  there, 

And  served  the  Maker  it  addressed 
With  stronger  zeal  and  closer  prayer. 

When  watching  those  we  love  and  prize, 

Till  all  of  life  and  hope  be  fled ; 
When  we  have  gazed  on  sightless  eyes. 

And  gently  stayed  the  falling  head ; 
Then  what  can  soothe  the  stricken  heart, 

What  solace  overcome  despair ; 
What  earthly  breathing  can  impart 

Such  healing  balm  as  lonely  prayer  ? 

When  fears  and  perils  thicken  fast, 

And  many  dangers  gather  round ; 
^hen  human  aid  is  vain  and  past. 

No  mortal  refuge  to  be  found ; 
Then  can  we  firmly  lean  on  heaven, 

And  gather  strength  to  meet  and  bear ; 
^o  matter  where  Jthe  sd»rm  has  driven, 

A  saving  anchdi*  lives  in  prayer. 

Oh,  God  I  how  beautiful  th^thought. 

How  merciful  the  blessed  decree, 
That  grace  can  e'er  be  found  when  sought, 

And  naught  shut  out  the  soul  from  Thee. 
The  cell  may  cramp,  the  fetters  gall. 

The  flame  may  scorch,  the  rack  may  tear ; 
But  torture-stake,  or  prison  wall, 

Can  be  endured  with  faith  and  prayer. 
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In  desert  irilds,  in  midnight  gloom , 

In  grateful  joy,  in  trying  pain ; 
In  laughing  youth,  or  nigh  the  tomb ; 

Oh  when  is  prayer  unheard  or  vain  ? 
The  Infinite,  the  King  of  kings, 

Will  never  heed  the  when  or  where ; 
He'll  ne'er  reject  a  heart  that  brings 

The  offering  of  fervent  prayer. 


SONNET, 

W&ITTSN  AT  THE   COUCH   OF  A  DTINe  PAR|BIIT. 

'TIS  midnight !  and  pale  Melancholy  stands 
Beside  me,  wearing  a  funereal  wreath 
Of  y^w  and  cypress ;  the  faint  dirge  of  death 

Moans  in  her  breathing,  while  her  withered  handi 
Fling  corse-bedecking  rosemary  around. 

She  offers  nightshade,  spreads  a  winding-sheet, 

Points  to  the  clinging  clay  upon  her  feet. 
And  whispers  Ridings  of  the  chamel  ground. 

Oh !  pray  thee,  Melancholy,  do  not  bring 
These  bitter  emblems  with  theo ;  I  can  bear 

With  all  but  these,  —  'tis  these,  oh  God !  that  wnng 
And  plunge  my  heart  in  maddening  despair, 

Hence,  for  awhile,  pale  Melancholy,  go ! 

And  let  sweet  slumber  lull  my  weeping  wo, 
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SONG  OF  THE  IMPRISONED  BIRD. 

Sfs  may  pass  me  by  with  pitying  eye, 

And  cry,  "  Poor  captive  thing ! " 
Bat  I'll  prove  ye  are  caged  as  safely  as  I, 

If  ye'll  hearken  the  notes  I  sing. 

I  flatter  in  thrall,  and  so  do  all ;  — 

Ye  have  bonds  ye  cannot  escape. 
With  only  a  little  wider  range, 

And  bars  of  another  shape. 

The  noble  ranks  of  fashion  and  birth 

Are  fettered  by  courtly  rule ; 
They  ^are  not  rend  the  shackles  that  tend 

To  form  the  knave  and  fool. 

The  parasite,  bound  to  kiss  the  hand 
That,  perchance,  he  may  lothe  to  touch ; 

The  maiden,  high-born,  wedding  where  she  may  8C0i% 
Oh !  has  earth  worse  tehains  than  such  ? 

The  ono  who  lives  but  to  gather  up  wealth. 

Though  great  his  treasures  may  be. 
Yet,  guarding  with  care  and  counting  by  stealthi  — 

What  a  captive  wretch  i^  he ! 

The  vainly  proud,  who  turn  from  the  crowd. 

And  tremble  lest  they  spoil 
The  feathers  of  the  peacock  plume 

With  a  low  plebeian  soil ;  — 
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Oh !  joy  is  mine  to  see  them  strut 

In  their  chosen  narrow  space ; 
They  mount  a  perch,  but  ye  need  not  search 

For  a  closer  prison  place. 

The  being  of  fitful  curbless  wrath 

May  fiercely  stamp  and  rave ; 
He  will  call  himself  free,  but  there  cannot  be 

More  mean  and  piteous  slave ;  — 

For  the  greatest  victim,  the  fastest  bound, 
Is  the  one  who  serves  his  rage : 

The  temper  that  governs  will  ever  be  found 
A  fearful  torture  cage. 

Each  breathing  spirit  is  chastened  down 

By  the  hated  or  the  dear ; 
The  gentle  smile  or  tyrant  frown  • 

Will  hold  ye  in  love  or  fear. 

How  much  there  is  self-will  would  do, 
Were  it  not  for  the  dire  dismay    . 

That  bids  ye  shrink,  as  ye  suddenly  think 
Of  "  What  will  my  oeighbor  say  ?  " 

Then  pity  me  not;  for  mark  mankind 

Of  every  Amk  and  age ; 
Ijook  close  to  the  heart,  and  ye'U  ever  find. 

That  each  is  a  bird  in  a  cage. 


THE  HEART  — THE  HEART! 

The  heart  —  the  heart !  oh !  let  it  be 

A  true  and  bounteous  thing ; 
As  kindly  warm,  as  nobly  free, 

As  eagle's  nestling  wing. 
Oh !  keep  it  not,  like  misof's  gold, 

Shut  in  from  all  beside ; 
But  let  its  precious  stores  unfold, 

In  mercy,  far  and  wide. 
The  heart—  the  heart,  that's  truly  blest, 

Is  never  all  ita  own ; 
No  ray  of  glory  lights  the  breast 

That  beats  for  self  alone. 


The  heart — the  heart !  oh !  let  it  spare 

A  sigh  for  other's  pain ; 
The  breath  that  soothes  i  brother's  care 

Is  never  spent  in  vain. 
And  though  it  throb  at  gentlest  touch. 

Or  sorrow's  faintest  call, 
rr^'^ere  better  it  should  ache  too  much, 

Inan  never  ache  at  alL 
The  heart — the  heart,  that's  truly  blest, 

Is  never  all  its  own ; 
No  ray  of  glory  lights  the  breast 

That  beats  for  self  alone. 
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GALLA  BRAE. 

I 

! 

O,  TELL  me  did  ye  ever  see  i 

Sweet  Galla  on  a  simmer  night,  ' 

When  ilka  star  had  oped  his  c'e, 

An'  tipped  the  broom  wi'  saft  pale  light? 
Ye'd  never  gang  toward  the  town, 

Ye  wadna  like  the  flauntie  day, 
If  ance  ye  saw  the  moon  blink  down 

Her  bonnie  beams  on  Galla  Brae. 

A'  silent,  save  the  wimpling  tune, 

The  win's  asleep,  nae  leaflet  stirs ; 
O'  gie  me  Galla  neath  the  moon, 

Its  siller  birk  an'  goudon  furze. 
There's  monie  another  leesome  glen ; 

But  let  'em  talk  o'  wilk  they  may, 
O'  a'  the  rigs  an'  shaws  I  ken 

There's  nane  sae  fair  as  Galla  Brae. 

I  crept  a  wee  thmg  on  its  sod, 

A  laughing  laddie  there  I  strayed ; 
I  k'oved  beside  its  bumie's  tide 

In  morning  air  an'  gloaming  shade : 
Its  gowans  were  the  first  I  pu'd. 

An'  still  my  leal  heart  loves  it  sae 
That  when  I  dee  nae  grave  would  be 

Sic  hallowed  earth  as  Galla  Brae 
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THE   KINCra  OLD  HALL. 

Few  ages  since,  and  wild  echoes  awoke 
In  thy  sweeping  dome  and  panelling  oak ; 
Thy  seats  were  filled  with  n  princely  band, 
Rulers  of  men  and  lords  of  the  land. 
Loudly  they  raved,  and  gaily  they  laughed, 
O'er  the  golden  chalice  and  sparkling  draught  i 
And  the  glittering  board  and  gem-studded  plume 
Proclaimed  thee  a  monarch's  revelling  room. 

But  now  the  spider  is  weaving  his  woof, 
Making  his  loom  of  thy  sculptured  roof; 
The  slug  is  leaving  his  slimy  stain, 
Trailing  his  way  o'er  thy  Grothic  pane ; 
Weeds  have  gathered  and  moss  hath  grown 
On  thy  topmost  ridge  and  lowest  stone ; 
And  the  wheeling  bat  comes  flapping  his  wing 
On  the  wails  that  circled  a  banqueting  king. 

The  idle  stare  and  vulgar  tread 

May  fall  where  the  regal  train  was  spread ; 

The  gloomy  owl  may  hide  its  nest, 

And  the  speckled  lizard  safely  rest 

Who  were  the  revellers  ?  where  are  their  forms  ? 

Go  to  the  chamel,  and  ask  of  the  worms. 

They  are  low  in  the  dust,  forgotten  and  passed. 

And  the  pile  they  raised  is  following  fast 

Oh,  man,  vain  man !  how  futile  your  aim. 

When  building  your  temples  to  pleasure  and  fiune 
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Go,  work  for  heaven  with  faith  and  care ; 
Lot  good  works  secure  thee  a  mansion  there. 
For  the  palace  of  pageantry  cnimbles  away ; 
Its  beauty  and  strength  are  mocked  by  decay ; 
And  a  voice  from  the  desolate  halls  of  kings  - 
Cries,  ^  Put  not  your  trust  in  corrupted  things !  ** 


THE  WILLOW-TREE. 

T&XE  of  the  gloom,  o'erhanging  the  comb, 

Thou  seem'st  to  love  the  churchyard  sod ; 
rhou  ever  art  found  on  the  charnel  ground, 

Where  the  laughing  and  happy  have  rarely  trod. 
When  thy  branches  trail  to  the  wintry  gale. 

Thy  wailing  is  sad  to  the  hearts  of  men ; 
When  the  world  is  bright  in  a  summer's  light, 

Tis  only  the  wretched  that  love  thee  then. 
The  golden  moth  and  the  shining  bee 
Will  seldom  rest  on  the  willow-tree. 

The  weeping  maid  comes  under  thy  shada^ 

Mourning  her  faithful  lover  dead ; 
She  sings  of  his  grave  in  the  crystal  wave^ 

(K  his  sea-weed  shroud  and  coral  bed. 
A  chaplet  she  weaves  of  thy  downy  leaves, 

And  twines  it  round  her  pallid  brow ; 
Sleep  Alls  on  her  eyes  while  she  softly  nghi, 

'^My  love,  my  dearest,  I  come  to  thee  now' 
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She  sits  and  dreams  of  the  moaning  sea, 

While  the  night  wind  creeps  through  the  willow-tree. 

The  dying  one  will  tarn  from  the  sun, 

The  dazzling  flowers,  and  luscious  fruit, 
To  set  his  mark  in  thy  somhre  bark. 

And  find  a  couch  at  thy  moss-clad  root. 
He  is  fading  away  like  the  twilight  ray. 

His  cheek  is  pale  and  his  glance  is  dim ; 
But  thy  drooping  arms,  with  their  pensive  channi| 

Can  yield  a  joy  till  the  last  for  him ; 
And  the  latest  words  on  hiB  lips  shall  be, 
"  Oh,  bury  me  under  the  willow-tree !  * 


SONG  OP  THE  SUN. 

Supreme  of  the  sky  —  no  throne  so  high  — 

I  reign  a  monarch  divine ; 
What  have  ye  below  that  doth  not  owe 

Its  glory  and  lustre  to  mine  ? 
Has  beauty  a  charm  I  have  not  helped 

To  nurture  in  freshness  and  bloom  ? 
Can  a  tint  be  spread  —  can  a  glance  be  shed 

Like  those  I  deign  to  illume  ? 
Though  ye  mimic  my  beams,  as  ye  do  and  ye  will,-* 
Let  all  galaxies  meet,  I  am  mightiest  still ! 


The  first  red  ray  that  heralds  my  way. 
Just  kisses  the  mountain  top ; 
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And  splendor  dwelia  in  the  cowslip  bells 

While  I  kindle  each  nectar  drop : 
I  speed  on  my  wide  refulgent  path, 

And  nature's  homage  is  given ; 
All  tones  are  poured  to  greet  me  adored 

As  I  reach  the  blue  mid-heaven, 
And  the  sweetest  and  boldest,  the' truly  free, 
The  larE  and  the  eagle  come  nearest  to  me. 

The  glittering  train  so  praised  by  man. 

The  moon,  night's  worshipped  queen. 
The  silvery  scud,  and  the  rainbow's  span. 

Snatch  from  me  tlieir  polors  and  sheen. 
I  know  when  my  radiant  streams  are  flung, 

Creatio9shows  all  that  is  bright, 
But  Fm  jealous  of  naught  save  the  face  of  the  young', 

Laughing  back  my  noontide  light : 
I  see  nothing  so  oure  or  so  dazzling  on  earth, 
As  childhood's  bn>w  with  its  halo  of  mirth. 

My  strength  goes  down  in  the  crystal  caves, 

I  genf  the  billow's  wide  curl, 
I  paint  the  dolphin  and  burnish  the  waves, 

I  tinge  the  coral  and  pearl. 
Love  ye  the  flowers  ?    What  power,  save  mine, 

Can  the  velvet  rose  unfold  ? 
Who  else  can  purple  the  grape  on  the  vine. 

Or  flush  the  wheat-ear  with  gold  ? 
Look  on  the  beam-lit  wilderness  spot  — 
Tis  more  fair  than  the  palace,  where  I  come  not 

Though  giant  clouds  ride  on  the  whirlwind's  tide. 
And  gloom  on  the  world  may  fall. 
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I  yet  flash  on  in  gorgeous  pride, 

Untarnished  above  them  alL 
So  the  pure  warm  heart  for  a  while  may  appear, 

In  probations  of  sorrow  and  sin, 
To  be  dimmed  and  obscured,  but  trial  or  tear 

Cannot  darken  the  spirit  within. 
Let  the  breast  keep  its  truth,  and  life's  shadows  may 

roU, 
Bat  they  quench  not,  they  reach  not  the  sun  nor  the  souL 


WHILE  THE  CHRISTMAS  LOG  IS  BURNING. 


Hail  to  the  night  when  we  gather  once  more 

Ail  the  forms  we  love  to  meet ; 
When  we've  many  a  guest  that's  dea^^to  our  breast. 

And  the  household  dog  at  our  Tbet    ^ 
Who  would  not  be  in  the  circle  of  glee 

When  heart  to  heart  is  yearning — 
When  joy  breathes  out  in  the  laughing  shout 

While  the  Christmas  log  is  burning? 

Tis  one  of  the  fairy  hours  of  life. 

When  the  world  seems  all  of  light ; 
For  the  thought  of  wo,  or  the  name  of  a  foe, 

Ne'er  darkens  the  festive  night 
When  bursting  mirth  rings  round  the  h^rth, 

Oh !  where  is  the  spirit  that's  mourning, 
While  merry  bells  chime  with  the  carol  rhyme, 

And  the  Christmas  log  is  burnin^T' 
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Then  is  the  time  when  the  gray  old  man 

Leaps  hack  to  the  days  of  youth ; 
When  htovtB  and  eyes  bear  no  disguise, 

But  flush  and  gileam  with  truth. 
Oh !  then  isf  the  time  when  the  soul  exults, 

And  seems  right  heavenward  turning; 
When  we  love  and  bless  the  hands  we  presa^ 

While  the  Christmas  log  is  burning. 


THE  ACORN. 

BxAUTiFiJii  germ !  I  have  set  thee  low 

In  the  dewy  earth  —  strike,  spring,  and  gro^ 

Ohl  cleave  to  the  soil,  and  thou  mayst  be 

The  king  of  the  woods,  a  brave  iZt^.  tree. 

Acorn  of  England,  thou  mayst  bear 

Thy  green  head  high  in  the  mountain  air. 

Anotiier  age,  and  thy  mighty  form 

May  scowl  r^  he  sun  and  mock  the  storm. 

A  hundred  yvft  «,  and  the  woodman's  stroke 
May  fiercely  tall  on  thy  heart  of  oak ; 
Let  time  roll  on,  and  thy  planks  may  ride 
In  glorious  state  o'er  the  fathomless  tide. 
Thou  mayst  bafl9[e  the  waters,  and  firmly  take 
The  winds  that  sweep  and  waves  that  break; 
And  thy  vaunted  strength  shall  as  nobly  stand 
The  rage  of  the  sea  as  the  storm  on  the  land. 
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A  hundred  years,  and  in  some  fair  hall 
Thou  mayst  shine  as  the  polished  wainscot  wall; 
And  ring  with  the  laugh  and  echo  the  jest 
Of  the  happy  host  and  the  feasting  guest 
Acorn  of  England !  deep  in  the  earth 
Mayst  thou  live  and  burst  in  flourishing  birth ; 
May  thy  root  be  firm  and  thy  broad  arms  wave, 
When  the  hand  that  plants  thee  is  cold  in  the  grave. 


FERE. 


BuLSfDLY  glowing,  richly  bright, 
Cheering  star  of  social  light ; 
While  I  gently  heap  it  higher, 
How  I  bless  thee,  sparkling  fire ! 
Who  loves  not  the  kindly  rays 
Streaming  from  the  tempered  blaze  ? 
Who  can  sit  beneath  his  hearth 
Dead  to  feeling,  stem  to  mirth  ? 
Who  can  watch  the  crackling  pile 
And  keep  his  breast  all  cold  the  while. 


Fire  is  good,  but  it  must  serve : 
Keep  it  thralled  —  for  if  it  swerve 
Into  freedom's  open  path. 
What  shall  check  its  maniac  wrath  ? 
Where's  the  tongue  that  can  proclaim 
The  fearful  work  of  curbless  flame  ? 
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Darting  wide  and  shooting  high, 
It  I'^fldfl  a  horror  to  the  sky ; 
It  rashes  on  to  waste,  to  scare, 
Aroosing  terror  and  despair ; 
It  tell^  the  utmost  earth  can  know 
'  About  the  demon  scenes  below ; 
And  sinks  at  last,  all  spent  and  dead, 
Among  the  ashes  it  has  spread. 

Sure  the  poet  is  not  wrong 
To  glean  a  moral  from  the  song. 
Listen,  youth !  nor  scorn,  nor  frown, 
Thou  must  chain  thy  passions  down. 
Well  to  serve,  but  ill  to  sway. 
Like  the  fire  they  must  obey. 
They  are  good  in  subject  state 
To  strengUien,  warm,  and  animate ; 
But  if  once  we  let  them  reign, 
They  sWdep  with  desolating  train, 
Till  they  but  leave  a  hated  name, 
A  rained  soul,  and  blackened  fameu 


A  SUMMER  SKETCH. 

Tis  June,  'tis  merry  smiling  Jane ; 

Tis  blushing  summer  now : 
The  rose  is  red  — the  bloom  is  dead— - 

The  fruit  is  on  ^he  bough. 
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Flora,  with  Ceres,  hand  in  hand, 
Bring  all  their  smiling  train: 

The  yellow  com  is  waving  higfc. 
To  gild  the  earth  again* 

The  bird-cage  hangs  upon  the-walV 

Amid  the  clustering  vine : 
The  rustic  seat  is  in  the  porch, 

Where  honeysuckles  twine. 

The  rosy  ragged  urchins  play 

Beneath  the  glowing  sky ; 
They  scoop  the  sand,  or  gaily  chase 

The  bee  that  buzzes  by. 

The  household  spaniel  flings  his  length 
Along  the  ^tone-paved  Kail :     ^ 

The  panting  sheep-dog  seeks  the  spot 
Where  leafy  shadows  fall 

The  petted  kitten  frisks  among 
The  bean-flowers'  fragrant  maze ; 

Or,  basking,  throws  her  dappled  fbtm 
To  court  the  warmest  rays. 

The  opened  casement,  flinging  wide, 

Geraniums  give  to  view  ; 
With  choicest  posies  ranged  between, 

Still  wet  with  momiag  dew. 

'TIS  June,  'tis  merry  laughing  June ; 

There's  not  a  cloud  above ; 
The  air  is  still,  o'er  heath  and  hill, 

The  bulrush  does  not  move. 
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The  pensive  willow  bends  to  kiss 
The  stream  so  deep  and  clear ; 

While  dabbling  ripples  gliding  on, 
Bring  music  to  mine  ear. 

The  mower  whistles  o'er  his  toil, 
The  em'rald  grass  must  yield ; 

The  scythe  is  out,  the  swarth  is  down. 
There's  incense  in  the  field. 

Oh  I  how  I  love  to  calmly  muse 

In  such  an  hour  as  this ; 
To  nurse  the  joy  creation  gives, 

In  purity  and  bliss  * 

There  is  devotion  in  my  soul 
My  lip  can  ne'er  impart ; 

But  thou,  oh  God !  wilt'deign  to  read 
The  tablet  of  my  heart. 

And  if  that  heart  should  e'er  neglect 
The  homage  of  its  prayer, 

Load  it  to  nature's  altar-piece, — 
Twill  always  worship  there. 
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SONG  OP  OLD  TMB. 

I  WEAR  not  the  purple  of  eartli-bom  kings, 

Nor  the  stately  ermine  of  lordly  things ; 

But  monarch  and  courtier,  though  great  they  be, 

Must  fall  from  their  glory  and  bend  to  me. 

My  sceptre  is  gemless ;  yet  who  can  say 

They  will  not  come  under  its  mighty  sway  ? 

Ye  may  learn  who  I  am,— there's  the  passing  chimf. 

And  the  dial  to  herald  me,  Old  King  Time ! 

Softly  I  creep,  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
After  t^heeks  all  Blooming  and  eyes  all  light ;' 
My  steps  are  seen  en 'the  patriarch's  brow,  " 
In  the  deeph-wom  furrows  and  locks  of  snow. 
Who  laughs  at  my  power  ?  the  young  and  the  gay , 
But  they  dream  not  how  closely  I  track  their  way* 
Wait  till  their  first  bright  sands  have  run. 
And  they  will  not^mile  at  what  Time  hath  done. 

I  eat  through  treasures  with  moth  and  rust ; 
I  lay  the  gorgeous  palace  in  dust ;  * 

I  make  the  shell-proof  tower  my  own. 
And  break  the  battlement,  stone  from  stona 
Work  on  at  your  cities  and  temples,  proud  man. 
Build  high' as  ye  may,  and  strong  as  ye  can ; 
But  the  marble  shall  crumble,  the  pillar  shall  faU, 
And  Time,  Old  Time,  will  be  king  after  alL 
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THE  BONNIE  SCOT. 

TdK  bonnie  Scot!  he  hath  nae  got 

A  hame  o'  sun  an  light ; 
His  clime  hath  ail  a  dreary  day 

An'  mony  a  stormy  night 
He  hears  the  blast  gae  crooning  past. 

He  sees  the  snowflake  fa': 
But  what  o' that?    He'll  tell  ye  still, 

His  land  is  best  o' a': 
He  wadna'  tine,  for  rose  or  vine, 

The  gowans  round  his  cot; 
There  is  nae  bloom  like  heath  an'  bruon^ 

To  charm  the  bonnie  Scot 

The  roarin'  din  o'  flood  an'  linn 

Is  music  unco  sweet ; 
He  loves  the  pine  aboon  his  head. 

The  breckans  'neath  his  feet : 
The  lavrock's  trill,  s«  clear  an'  shrill, 

Is  matchless  to  his  ear ; 
What  joy  for  him  like  bounding  free 

To  hunt  the  fleet  dun  deer  ? 
Nae  wonder  he  sae  proudly  scorns 

A  safter,  kinder  lot ; 
He  kens  his  earth  gave  Wallace  birth 

That  brave  and  bonnie  Scot 
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THE  OLD  CLOCK.  . 

Clock  of  the  household,  the  sound  of  thy  bell 
Tells  the  hour,  and  to  many  'tis  al]  thou  canst  tell ; 
But  to  me  thou  canst  preach  with  the  tongue  of  a  sagOi 
And  whisper  old  tales  from  life?s  earliest  page. 
Thou  bringest  back  visions  of  heart-bounding  times, 
When  thy  midnight  stroke  chorused  the  loud-caiolled 

chimes ; 
When  our  Christmas  was  noticed  for  festival  mirth, 
And  the  merry  New  Year  had  a  boisterous  birth. 

Thou  hast  broke  on  my  ear  through  the  dead  of  the 

night,  -s^/      /"  . 

Till  my  spirit,  out-wearied,  has  prayed  for  j^  light ; 
When  thy  echoing  tone,  and  a  mother's  faint  breath, 
Seemed  the  sepulchre  tidings  that  whispered  of  death. 
I  have  listened  to  thee,  when  my  own  pillowed  brow 
Was  wild  in  its  throbhjng  and  deep  in  its  glow ; 
When  the  madness  of  fevef,  and  anguish  of  pain, 
Left  a  doubt  if  I  ever  should  hear  thee  again.  . 


Thou  hast  always  been  nigh :  thou  hast  looked  upon  all, 
On  the  birth — on  the  bridal — ^the  cradle — and  pall: 
To  the  infant  at  play  and  the  sire  turning  gray, 
Thou  hast  spoken  the  warning  of  "  passing  away." 
My  race  may  be  run,  when  thy  musical  chime 
Will  be  still  ringing  out  in  the  service  of  Time ; 
And  the  clock  of  the  household  will  chime  in  the  room, 
When  I,  the  forgotten  one,  sleep  in  the  tomb ! 


il 
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WASfflNGTON. 

luifD  of  the  west !  though  passing  brief  the  record  ol 

thine  age, 
Thou  hast  a  name  that  darkens  all  on  history's  wide 

ppge! 
Let  all  the  blasts  of  fame  ring  out  —  thine  shall  be 

loudest  far : 
Let  others  boast  their  satellites  —  thou  hast  the  planet 

star. 
Thou  hast  a  name  whose  characters  of  light  shall  ne'et 

depart; 
*Tja  stamped  •upon  the  dullest  brain,  and  warms  the 

coldest  heart ; 
A  war-cry  fit  for  any  land  where  freedom's  to  be  won. 
Land  of  the  west !   it  stands  alone — it  is  thy  Wasu 

ington! 


Rome  had  its  Cesar,  great  and^rave;   but  stain  was 

on  his  wreath ; 
fie  lived  the  heartless  conquerer,  and  died  the  tyrants 

death. 
France  had  its  Eagle ;  but  his  wings,  though  lofly  they 

might  soar, 
Were  spread  in  false  ambition's  flight,  and  dipped  in 

murder's  gore. 
Those  hero-gods,  whose  mighty  sway  would  fain  haye 

chained  the  waves  — 
Who  fleshed  their  blades  with  tiger  zeal,  to  make  « 

world  of  slaves  — 
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WhO|  though  their  kindred  barred  the  path,  still  fierce- 
ly waded  on  — 

Oh,  where  shall  be  their  "glory  "  by  the  side  ofJVaah- 
ington? 

He  fought,  but  not  with  love  of  strive ;   he  struck  but 

to  defend ; 
And  ere  he  tun  led  .a  people's  foe,  he  sought  to  be  a 

friend. 
He  strove  to  keep  his  country's  right  by  reason's  gentle 

word. 
And  sighed  when  fell  injustice  threw  the  challenge  — 

sword  to  sword. 
He  stood  the  firm,  the  calm,  the  wise,  the  patriot  and 

sage; 
He  showed  no  deep,  avenging  hate  ^-  no  burst  of 

despot  rage. 
He    stood    for    liberty    and    truth,    and    dauntlessly 

led  on, 
Till  shouts  of  victory  gave  forth  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington. 

No  car  of  triumph  bore  him  through  a  city  filled  with 
grief; 

No  groaning  captives  at  the  wheels  proclaimed  him 
victor  chief: 

He  broke  the  gyves  of  slavery  with  strong  and  high 
disdain. 

And  cast  no  sceptre  from  the  links  when  he  had  crush- 
ed the  chain. 

He  saved  his  land,  but  did  not  lay  his  soldier  trappings 
down 

To  change  them  for  the  regal  vest,  and  don  a  kingly 
crown. 
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Fame  was  too  earnest  in  her  joy  -^  too  proad  of  such  a 

son — 
To  letikrobe  and  title  mask  a  noble  Washington. 

England,  my  h^art  is  truly  thine  —  my  loved,  my  native 

earth!  — 
The  land  that  holds  a  mother's  grave,  and  gave  that 

mother  birth ! 
Oh,  keenly  sad  would  be  the  fate  that  thrust  me  from 

thy  shore. 
And  faltering  my  breath  that  sighed,  "  Farewell  for 

evermore ! "  * 

But  did  I  meet  such  adverse  lot,  I  would  not  seek  to 

dwell 
Where  olden  heroes  wrought  the  deeds  for  Homer's 

song  to  tell. 
Away,  thou  gallant  ship !  I'd  cry,  and  bear  me  swiftly 

on: 
But  bear  me  from  my  own  fair  land  to  that  of  Waslw 

ington! 


THE  LAST  GOOD-BYE. 


Farewell  !  Farewell !  is  often  heard 
From  the  lips  of  those  who  part : 

'Tis  a  whispered  tone,  'tis  a  gentle  word, 
But  it  springs  not  from  the  heart 

It  may  serve  for  the  lover's  lay, 
To  be  sung  'neath  a  summer  sky  * 
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But  give  me  the  lips  that  say 
The  honest  words,  "  Good-bye ! " 

Adieu !  Adieu !  may  greet  the  ear 

In  the  guise  of  courtly  speech ; 
But  when  we  leave  the  kind  and  dear, 

Tis  not  what  the  soul  would  teach. 
Whene'er  we  grasp  tlie  hands  of  those' 

We  would  have  for  ever  nigh, 
The  flame  of  friendship  burns  and  glows 

In  the  warm,  frank  words,  "  Good-bye ! " 

The  mother  sending  forth  her  child 

To  meet  with  cares  and  strife. 
Breathes  through  her  tears  her  doubts  and  fean 

For  the  loved  one's  future  life. 
No  cold  "  adieu,"  no  "  farewell  '*  lives 

Within  her  choking  sigh ; 
But  the  deepest  sob  of  anguish  gives, 

"  God  bless  thee,  boy !  —  good-bye ! " 

vo,  watch  the  pale  and  dying  one, 

When  the  glance  has  lost  its  beam  — 
When  the  brow  is  cold  as  the  marble-stone, 

And  the  world  a  passing  dream ; 
4nd  the  latest  pressure  of  the  hand, 

The  look  of  the  closing  eye, 
sTield  what  the  heart  must  understand  —  * 

A  long,  a  last  "  Good-bye." 
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THE  OLD  BARN. 

The  barn,  the  old  barn,  oh !  its  dark  walls  were  rife 
With  the  records  most  fair  in  my  tablet  of  life ; 
And  a  rare  barn  it  was,  for,  search  twenty  miles  round 
Such  another  brave  building  was  not  to  be  found. 

Twas  large  as  an  ark,  'twas  strong  as  a  church, 
'Twas  the  chicken's  resort,  'twas  the  young  raven's 

perch; 
There  the  bat  flapped  his  wing,  and  the  owlet  migh  . 

screech. 
Secure  in  the  gable-ends,  far  out  of  reach. 

It  was  evident  Time  had  been  playing  his. pranks 
With  the  moss-garnished  roof  and  the  storm-beaten 

planks; 
For  many  a  yeay  had  the  harvest-home  wain 
Creaked  up  to  its  door  with  the  last  load  of  grain 

A  wee  thing,  they  tumbled  roe  into  its  mow, 
And  left  me  to  scramble  out,  Heaven  knows  how; 
lA.  wild,  merry  girl,  the  old  barn  was  the  spot 
Which  afforded  delight  that  is  still  unforgot 


'Twas  a  birthday,  one  scion  was  walking  life's  stage, 
In  youth's  proudest  of  characters — just  come  of  age 
Many  plans  were  devised  —  but  the  chosen  of  all 
Was  to  clear  out  the  old  barn,  and  "get  up  a  balL" 
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We  had  prayed,  we  had  hoped  that  the  lanes  might  be 

diy, 
That  no  cloud  would  come  over  the  moon-lighted  sky ; 
But,  alas !  'twas  November,  and  fog,  sleet,  and  gloom, 
Made  night  of  our  jubilee  dark  as  the  tomb. 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents  —  the  wind  roared  along  — 
The  watch-dog  howled  back  to  the  rude  tempest  song ; 
And  we  trembled  and  feared  lest  the  merriest  set 
Should  be  scared  by  that  true  English  sunshine  —  the 
wet 

But,  hark !  what  loud  voices,  what  rumbling  of  wheels, 
What  stepping  in  puddles,  what  tragical  '*  squeals  \ " 
While  close-tilted  wagons  and  mud-spattered  carts 
Set  down  a  rare  cargo  of  happy  young  hearts. 

What  a  dance  was  the  first  —  with  what  pleasure  we 

went 
Down  the  middle  and  up  till  our  breathing  was  spent ! 
Though  Musard  might  have  shrugged  at  a  bit  of  a 

strife 
Twixt  the  notes  of  the  fiddle  and  key  of  the  fife. 

Our  flooring  was  rugged,  our  sconces  had  rust ; 
There  was  falling  of  grease — ^there  was  raising  of  dust , 
But  Terpsichore  published  a  Morning  Post  "  yarn  " 
On  the  Almacks  we  held  in  the  noble  old  barn. 

Then  the  rat-hunt !  oh,  mercy !  we  hear  poets  speak 
Of  the  tug  of  fierce  battle  when  "  Greek  joins  with 

Greek;" 
But  war  held  as  wild  and  as  deadly  a  reign 
When  the  terriers  met  the  destroyers  of  grain. 
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The  smith  left  his  bellows  —  the  miller  his  sack  — 
Twas  fortunate  business  grew  suddenly  slack: 
The  thatcher  was  there,  and  the  thatcher*s  boy  too, 
And,  somehow,  the  butcher  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  'Squire  lent  his  stick  and  his  voice  to  the  fray,  — 
He,  of  course,  only  "  chanced  to  be  riding  that  way ;  * 
And  the  master — the  ploughman  —  the  rich  and  the 

poor. 
Stood  Equality's  jostling  about  the  barn-door. 

Miwrie  was  bustling  old  Pincher,  all  fierceness  and 

bark. 
And  even  fat  Dido  as  gay  as  a  lark ; 
Snap,  Vixen,  and  Bob,  and  another  full  score. 
For  though  rats  might  be  many — the  dogs  were  oft 

more. 

Twas  sport,  I  dare  say,  but  such  works  were  torn 

down, 
That  the  sapient  "  master  '  looked  on  with  a  frown ; 
And  saw,  without  aid  of  astrologer's  star. 
That  the  hunters  were  worse  than  the  hunted  by  far. 

Full  well  I  remember  our  taking  the  ale 
To  the  good-natured  fellow  who  toiled  at  the  flail; 
When  the  boy  who  now  sleeps  with  a  stone  at  his  feet 
Would  fain  try  his  hand  as  a  thrasher  of  wheat 

Twis  agreed  to  —  and  boldly  he  swung  the  bright 

staff. 
With  an  awkwardness  raising  a  tittering  laugh, 
Which  strengthened  to  bursting  Vulgarity's  tone. 
When,  instead  of  on  wheat-ears,  it  fell  on  his  own. 
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Ever  luckless  in  daring,  'twas  he  who  slipped  down, 
With  a  broken-out  tooth  and  a  broken-in  crown  — 
When  he  clfunbered  up  high  on  the  cross-beams  to 

feed 
The  unhappy  stray  cat  and  her  tortoise-shell  breed. 

Twas  he  who,  in  petulance,  sulked  to  his  home, 
And  packed  up  his  bundle  the  wide  world  to  roam ; 
But,  with  penitent  heart  and  a  shelterless  head, 
He  came  back  to  the  sheaves  in  the  barn  for  a  bed. 

'Twas  $  bitter  cold  night,  when  I  heard,  with  a  pout, 
That  the  stables  were  full  and  old  Dobbin  turned  out : 
Old  Dob  who  had  seen  a  score  miles  since  the  mom ; 
Twas  a  shame  and  a  cruelty  not  to  be  borne. 

A  brother  was  ready  —  the  pony  was  caught  — 
Brought  in  he  must  be — yet   where  could   he    be 

brought ; 
But  short  was  the  parley,  and,  munching  away. 
He  was  warm  in  the  barn  with  his  oats  and  his  hay. 

The  bam  was  the  place  where  the  beams  and  the  rop^ 
Gave  our  mischievous  faculties  plenty  of  scope ;    - 
And  when  rick  lines  were  found,  knotted,  severed,  and 

frayed. 
Not  a  word  did  we  breathe  of  the  swings  ive  had 

made. 

**  Hide  and  seek  "  was  the  game  that  delighted  us  most, 
When  we  stealthily  crept  behind  pillar  and  post; 
When  the  law  was  enforced  that  "Home"  should  not 
be  won, 
^*iU  we'd  circled  the  barn  m  our  scampering  ruiu 
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Fd  a  merry  heart  then — but  I  scarcely  know  why 
I  should  look  into  Memory's  page  with  a  sigh; 
Tis  ungrateful  to  turn  to  the  past  with  regret. 
When  we  hold  a  fair  portion  of  happiness  yet 

My  laugh  in  that  day  was  a  spirited  shout, 

But  still  it  is  heard  to  ring  joyously  out; 

My  friends  were  the  warmest  that  childhood  could  find. 

But  those  round  me  still  are  endearingly  kind. 

"  Long  ago,"  has  too  often  awakened  my  soul, 

Till  my  pale  brow  would  sink  and  the  tear-drop  would 

roll: 
Down,  down,  busy  thought,  for  the  future  may  be 
A3  bright  as  the  time  of  the  old  bam  for  me. 


SONG    OF  THE   DYING  OLD  MAN  TO  fflS 
YOUNG  WIPE. 

Kate,  there's  a  trembling  at  my  heart,  a  coldness  at 

my  brow, 
My  sight  is  dim,  my  breath  is  faint,  I  feel  I'm  dying 

now; 
But  ere  my  vision  fadeth  quite,  ere  all  of  strength  be 

o'er, 
Oh !  let  me  look  into  thy  face  and  press  thy  hand  once 

more. 
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would  my  latest  glance  should  fall  on  what  I  hola 

most  dear : 
But,  ah !  thy  cheek  is  wet  again— wipe,  wipe  away  the 

tear. 
3uch  tears  of  late  have  often  gemmed  thy  drooping 

eyelid's  fringe, 
Such  tears  of  late  have  washed  away  thy  young  cheek'tf 

ruddy  tinge. 

1  brought  thee  from  a  simple  home  to  be  an  old  man's 
bride, 

Thou  wert  the  altar  where  I  laid  affection,  joy,  and 
pride  J 

My  heart's  devotion,  like  the  sun,  shone  forth  witli  dim- 
less  power. 

And  kept  its  brightest  glory  rays  to  mark  its  setting 
hour. 

I  brought  thee  from  a  simple  home,  when  early  friends 

had  met. 
And  something  filled  thy  farewell  tone  that  whispered 

of  regret. 
Oh !   could  I  wonder,  when  you  left  warm  spirits  like 

your  own. 
To  dwell  upon  far  distant  earth  with  age  and  wealth 

alone  ? 


I  gazed  with  holy  fondness  on  thy  meek  retiring  eye. 
Soft  in  its  beaming  as  the  first  fair  star  of  evening's 

sky ; 
I  mtrked  the  dimpled  mirth  aroupd  thy  sweet  lips  when 

they  smiled, 
And  while  I  loved  thee  as  a  bride  I  blest  thee  as 

child. 
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Bat,  oh !  thy  yoxmg  and  glowing  heart  conld  not  respond  \  \ 

to  mine,  •  | 

My  whitened  hairs  seemed  mocked  by  those  rich  sunny  i 

carls  of  thine ;  I  j 

And  thcmgh  thy  gentle  faith  was  kind  as  woman's  fidth 
can  be, 

'Twas  as  the  spring-flower  clinging  round  the  winter- 
blighted  tree. 

My  speech  is  faltering  and  low  —  the  world  is  fading 

fast  — 
The  sands  of  life  are  few  and  slow  —  this  day  will  be 

my  last ; 
I've  something  for  thine  ear  —  bend  clos^ —  list  to  my 

failing  word,     * 
Lay  what  I  utter  to  thy  soul,  and  start  not  when  'tis 

heard. 

There's  one  who  loves  thee — though  his  love  has  never 

lived  in  speech  — 
He  worships  as  a  devotee  the  star  he  cannot  reach ; 
He  strives  to  mask  his  throbbing  breast  and  hide  its 

burning  glow ; 
But  I  have  pierced  the  veil  and  seen  the  struggling 

heart  below. 

Nay,  speak  not    I  alone  have  been  the  selfish  and  un« 

wise; 
Young  hearts  will  nestle  with  young  hearts,  young  eyes 

will  meet  young  eyes. 
And  when  I  saw  his  earnest  glance  turn  hopelessly 

away, 
I  thanked  the  hand  of  Time  that  gave  me  warning  of 

decay. 
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I  qnestioii  not  thy  bosom,  Kate  —  I  cast  upon  thy 
name 

No  memoiy  of  jealous  fear,  no  lightest  shade  of 
blame. 

I  know  that  he  has  loved  thee  long,  with  deep  and  se- 
cret truth ; 

I  know  he  is  a  fitting  one  to  bless  thy  trusting  youth. 

Weep  not  f(3r  me  with  bitter  grief;   I  would  but  have 

thee  tell,        • 
That  he  who  bribed  thee  to  his  heart  has  cherished 
•         thee  right  welL 
I  give  thee  to  another,  Kate — and  may  that  other 

prov^c 
As  grateful  for  the  blessing  held,  as  doting. in  his 

love. 

Buiy  me  in  the  churchyardVhere  the  dark  yew  branch- 
es waye,  • 

And  promise  thou  wilt  come  sometimes  to  weed  the  old 
man's  grave ; 

Tisall  I  ask!  Fm blind  — I'm  &int— take, take  my 
parting  breath  — 

I  die  within  thy  arms,  my  Kate,  and  f«el  no  sting  of 
death.        * 
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THE  INDIAN  HUNTER. 

Oh,  why  does  the  white  man  follow  rny  path, 

Like  the  hound  on  the  tiger's  track  ? 
Does  the  flush  on  my  dark  cheek  waken  his  wrath  ? 

Does  he  covet  the  how  on  my  back  ? 
He  has  rivers  and  seas,  where  tiie  billows  and  breeze 

Bear  riches  for  him  alone ; 
And  the  sons  of  the  wood  never  plunge  in  the  flood^ 

Which  the  white  man  calls  his  own. 

# 

Whf ,  then,  should  he  come  to  the  streams  where  nooB 

But  the  red-skin"  dare  to  swim  ? 
Why,  why  should  he  wrong  the  hunter  one, 

Who  never  did  harm  t<^him  ? 
The  Father  above  thought  fit  to  give. 

The  white  men  corn  and  wine : 
There  are  golden  fields  where  they  may  live, 

But  the  forest  shades  are  mine. 


The  eagle  h^h  its  place  of  rest, 

The  wild-horse  where  to  dwell  ;• 
And  the  Spirit  that  gave  the  bird  its  nest, 

Made  me  a  home  as  welL 
Then  back,  go  back  from  the  red-man's  track, 

For  the  hunter's  eye  grows  dim 
To  find  that  the  white  man  wrongs  the  one 

Who  never  did  harm  to  him. 
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THE  POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND. 

No  sable  pall,  no  waving  plume, 
No  thousand  torch-lights  to  illume ; 
No  parting  glance,  no  struggling  tear, 
Is  seen  to  fall  upon  the  bier. 

There  is  not  one  of  kindred  clay. 
To  watch  the  coffin  on  its  way ; 
No  mortal  form,  no  human  breast. 
Cares  where  the  poor  man's  bones  may 

But  one  deep  mourner  follows  there, 
Whose  grief  outlives  the  funeral  prayer : 
He  does  not  sigh,  he  does  not  weep, 
But  will  not  leave  the  sodless  heap. 


No !  he  who  was  the  poor  man's  mate, 
And  made  him  more  content  with  fate  — 
The  old  gray  dog  that  shared  his  crust. 
Is  all  that  stands  beside  his  dust 


He  bends  his  listening  head,  as  though 
He  thought  to  hear  a  voice  below ; 
He  pines  to  miss  that  voice  jbo  kind, 
And  wonders  why  he's  left  behind. 

The  sun  goes  down,  the  night  is  come 
He  needs  no  food,  he  seeks  no  home. 
But,  stretched  upon  the  dreamless  bed. 
With  doleful  howl  calls  back  the  dead. 
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The  passing  gaze  may  coldly  dwell 
On  all  that  polished  marbles  tell, 
For  temples  built  on  churchyard  eartli 
Are  claimed  by  riches  more  tlian  worth. 

But  who  would  mark  with  undimmed  eyesp 
,  The  mourning  dog  that  starves  and  dies  ? 
Who  would  not  ask,  who  would  not  crave, 
Such  love  and  faith  to  guard  his  grave  ? 


HARVEST  SONG. 

I  LOVE,  I  love  to  see 

Bright  steel  gleam  through  the  land; 
'Tis  a  goodly  sight,  but  it  must  be 

In  the  reaper's  tawny  hand. 

The  helmet  and  the  spear 

Are  twined  with  laurel  wreath ; 

But  the  trophy  is  wet  with  the  orphan's  teai; 
And  blood-spots  rest  beneath. 

I  love  to  see. the  field 

That  is  moist  witli  purple  stain ; 
But  not  where  bullet,  sword,  and  shield, 

Lie  strewn  with  the  gory  slain. 

No,  no :  'tis  when  the  sun 
Shoots  down  his  cloudless  beams, 
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Till  the  rich  and  bursting  juice-drops  run 
On  the  vineyard  earth  in  streams. 

My  glowing  heart  beats  high 

At  the  sight  of  shining  gold ; 
But  it  is  not  that  which  the  miser's  eye 

Delighteth  to  behold. 

A  brighter  wealth  by  far 

Than  the  deep  mine's  yellow  vein, 
Is  seen  around,  in  the  fair  hills  crowned 

With  sheaves  of  burnished  grain. 

Look  forth,  ye  toiling  men ; 

Though  little  ye  possess, 
Be  glad  that  dearth  is  not  on  earth. 

To  leave  that  little  less. 

Let  the  3ong  of  praise  be  poured. 

In  gratitude  and  joy, 
By  the  rich  man,  with  his  gamers  stored, 

And  the  ragged  gleaner  boy. 

The  feast  ihat  warfare  gives 

Is  not  for  one  alone  — 
'Tis  shared  by  the  meanest  slave  that  lives, 

And  the  tenant  of  a  throne. 


Then  glory  to  the  steel 

That  shines  in  the  reaper's  hand , 
And  thanks  to  God,  who  has  blessed  the  lod. 

And  crowns  the  harvest  land  1 
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SONG  OP  THE  SPIRIT  OF  POVERTY. 

A  S0N6,  a  song,  for  the  beldame  Qneen, 
A  Queen  that  the  world  knows  well, 

Whose  portal  of  state  is  the  workhouse  gate. 
And  throne  the  prison  cell. 

I  have  been  crowned  in  every  land, 

With  nightshade  steeped  in  tean, 
Fve  a  dog-gnawn  bone  for  my  sceptre  wand 

Which  the  proudest  mortal  feais. 

No  gem  I  wear  in  my  tangled  hair, 

No  golden  vest  I  own, 
No  radiant  glow  tints  cheek  or  brow, 

Yet  say,  who  dares  my  frown  ? 

Oh !  I  am  Queen  of  a  ghastly  court, 

And  tyrant  sway  I  hold. 
Baiting  human  hearts  for  my  royal  sport 

With  the  bloodhounds  of  Hunger  and  Cold. 

My  power  can  change  the  purest  clay 

From  its  first  and  beautiful  mould, 
Till  it  hideth  from  the  face  of  day. 

Too  hideous  to  behold. 

Mark  ye  the  wretch  who  has  cloven  and  «Ieft 

The  skull  of  the  lonely  one, 
And  quailed  not  at  purpling  his  blade  to  the  heft, 

To  make  sure  that  the  deed  was  done : 
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Fair  seeds  were  sown  iii  his  infant  breast, 
That  held  goodly  blossom  and  fruit, 

But  I  trampled  them  down  —  Man  did  the  rest— 
And  God*s  image  grew  into  the  brute. 

He  hath  been  driven,  and  hunted,  and  scourged, 

For  the  sin  I  bade  him  do, 
He  hath  wrought  the  lawless  work  I  urged 

Till  blood  seemed  fair  to  his  view. 


I  shriek  with  delight  to  see  him  bedight 
•   In  fetters  that  chink  and  gleam, 
"  He  is  mine ! "  I  shout  as  they  lead  him  out. 
From  the  dungeon  to  the  beam. 

See  the  lean  boy  clutch  his  rough-hewn  crutch. 

With  limbs  all  warped  and  worn, 
While  hurries  along  through  a  noisy  throng, 

The  theme  of  their  gibmg  scorn. 

Wealth  and  care  would  have  reared  him  straight 
*  As  the  towering  mountain  pine, 
But  I  nursed  him  into  that  halting  gait. 
And  withered  his  marrowless  spine. 

Fain  may  be  heard  on  the  downy  bed, 

Heaving  the  groan  of  despair. 
For  Snffering  shuns  not  the  diademed  head, 

And  abideth  everywhere. 

But  the  shortened  breath  and  parching  lip 

Are  watched  by  many  an  eye. 
And  there  is  balmy  drink  to  sip. 

And  tender  hands  to  ply. 
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Come,  come  with  me,  and  ye  ahaU  see 

What  a  child  of  voiae  can  bear, 
Wheie  squalid  eihadows  thicken  the  ligbt. 

And  foolneSB  taints  the  air. 

He  lieth  alone  to  gasp  and  moan, 

While  the  cancer  eats  his  flesh. 
With  the  old  rags  festering  on  his  wound, 

For  none  will  give  him  fresh. 

Oh,  carry  him  forth  in  a  blanket  robe. 

The  lazar  house  is  nigh, 
The  careless  hand  shall  cut  and  probe, 

And  strangers  see  him  die. 

Where's  the  escutcheon  of  blazoned  worth  ? 

Who  is  heir  to  the  famed  rich  man  ? 
Ha !  ha !  he  is  mine  —  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth. 

And  hide  him  as  soon  as  ye  can. 

Oh,  I  am  Queen  of  a  ghastly  Court, 

And  the  handmaiJs  that  I  keep 
Are  such  phantom  things  as  Fever  brings 

To  haunt  the  fitful  sleep. 

See,  see,  they  come  in  my  haggard  train. 

With  jagged  and  matted  locks 
Hanging  round  them  as  rough  as  the  wild  steed's  umn^ 

Or  the  black  weed  on  the  rocks. 

They  come  with  broad  and  homy  palms, 

They  come  in  maniac  guise. 
With  angled  chins,  and  yellow  skins. 

And  hollow  staring  eyes. 
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They  <»)me  to  be  girded  with- leather  and  link, 

And  away  at  my  bidding  thi^  go, 
To  toil  where*  the  soallesd  beast  would  Bhrinl^ 

In  the  deep,  damp  caverns  bdow. 

Daughters  of  beauty,  they,  like  ye, 

Are  of  gentle  womankind. 
And  wonder  not  if  little  there  be, 

Of  angel  form  and  mind. 

If  I'd  held  your  cheeks  by  as  close  a  pinch. 
Would  that  flourishing  rose  be  found  ? 

If  I'd  doled  you  a  crust  out,  inch  by  inch,        ' 
Would  your  arms  have  been  so  round  ? 

Oh,  I  am  Queen  with  a  despot  rule. 

That  crushes*to  the  dust ; 
The  laws  I  deal,  bear  no  appeal. 

Though  ruthless  and  unjust. 

)  deaden  the  bosom  and  darken  the  brain, 
With  the  might  of  the  demon's  skill ; 

The  heart  may  struggle,  but  struggle  in  vaiiiy 
As  I  grapple  it  harder  stilL 

Oh,  come  with  me,  and  ye  shall  see 

How  well  I  begin  the  day, 
I^or  I'll  hie  to  the  hungriest  slave  I  have. 

And  snatch  his  loaf  away. 

Oh,  come  with  me,  and  ye  shall  see 

How  my  skeleton  victims  fall ;  - 
How  I  order  the  graves  without  a  stone. 

And  the  coffins  without  a  pall. 
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Then  a  song,  a  song  for  the  beldame  Queen  — 
A  Queen  that  ye  fear  right  well ; 

For  my  portal  of  state  is  the  workhouse  gate. 
And  my  tlirone  the  prison  celL 


THE  OLD  MILL-STREAM. 


Beautiful  streamlet !  how  precious  to  me 
Was  the  green-swarded  paradise  watered  by  thee ; 
I  dream  of  thee  still,  as  thou  wert  in  my  youth. 
Thy  meanderings  haunt  me  with  freshness  and  troth. 

I  had  heard  of  full  many  a  river  of  fame, 
With  its  wide-rolling  flood  and  its  classical  name ; 
But  the  Thames  of  Old  England,  the  Tiber  of  Rome, 
Could  not  peer  with  the  mill-streamlet  close  to  my  home. 

Full  well  I  remember  the  gravelly  spot, 
Where  I  slyly  repaired,  though  I  knew  I  ought  not; 
Where  I  stood  with  my  handful  of  pebbles  to  make 
That  formation  of  fancy,  a  duck  and  a  drake. 

How  severe  was  the  scolding,  how  heavy  the  threat, 
When  my  pinafore  hung  on  me  dirty  and  wet ! 
How  heedlessly  silent  I  stood  to  be  told 
Of  the  danger  of  drowning,  the  risk  of  a  cold ! 

"  Now  mark ! "  cried  a  mother,  *'  the  mischief  done  there 
Is  unbearable  —  go  to  that  stream  if  you  dare ; 
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Bat  i  sped  to  that  stream  like  a  frolicsome  colt, 
For  I  knew  that  her  thander-cloud  carried  no  bolt 

Though  pazzled  with  longitude,  adverb,  and  noon, 
Till  my  forehead  was  sank  in  a  stadioos  frown ; 
Yet  that  stream  was  a  Lethe  that  swept  from  my  seal 
The  grammar,  the  globes,  and  the  tutor's  control. 

I  wonder  if  still  the  young  anglers  begin, 
As  I  did,  with  willow-wand,  packthread,  and  pin ; 
When  I  threw  in  my  line,  with  expectancy  high 
As  to  perch  in  my  basket  and  eels  in  a  pie. 

When  1  watched  every  bubble  that  broke  on  a  weed, 
Yet  found  I  caught  nothing  but  lily  and  reed ; 
Till  time  and  discernment  began  to  instil 
The  manceuvres  of  Walton  with  infinite  skilL 


Full  soon  I  discovered  the  birch-shadowed  place 
That  nurtured  the  trout  and  the  silver-backed  dace ; 
Where  the  coming  of  night  found  me  blest  and  contenti 
With  my  patience  unworn  and  my  fishing-^rod  bent 

How  fresh  were  the  flags  on  the  stonenitudded  ridge, 
That  rudely  supported  the  narrow  oak  bridge ! 
And  that  bridge,  oh !  how  boldly  and  safely  I  ran 
On  the  thin  plank  that  now  I  should  timidly  scan ! 

I  traversed  it  often  at  fall  of  the  night, 

When  the  clouds  of  December  shut  out  the  moon's 

light; 
A  mother  might  £remble,  but  I  never  did. 
For  my  footing  was  sure,  though  the  pale  stun  weie 

hid. 
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When  the  breath  of  stern  winter  had  fettered  the  tiddj 
What  joy  to  career  on  its  feet-warniing  slide ; 
With  mirth  in  each  eye  and  bright  iiealth  on  each  cheek, 
While  the  gale  in  our  faces  came  piercing  and  bleak ! 

The  snow-flakes  fell  fast  on  our  wind-roughened  curls, 
But  we  laughed  as  we  shook  off  the  feathery  pearls ; 
And  the  running,  the  tripping,  the  pull  and  the  haul 
Had  a  glorious  end  in  the  slip  and  the  sprawl. 

Oh !  I  loved  the  wjld  place  where  clear  ripples  flowed 
On  their  serpentine  way  o'er  the  pebble-strewn  road, 
Where,  mounted  on  Dobbin,  we  youngsters  would  dash, 
Both  pony  and  rider  enjoying  the  splash. 

How  often  I  tried  to  teach  Pincher  the  tricks 
Of  diving  for  pebbles  and  swimming  for  sticks ! 
But  my  doctrines  could  never  induce  the  loved  brute 
To  consider  hydraulics  a  pleasant  pursuit 

Did  a  forcible  argument  sometimes  prevail, 
What  a  woful  expression  was  seen  in  his  tail ; 
And  though  bitterly  vexed,  I  was  made  to  agree 
That  Dido,  the  spaniel,  swam  better  than  he. 


What  pleasure  it  was  to  spring  forth  in  the  sun 
When  the  school-door  was  ope'd  and  our  lessons  were 

done ;  j  i 

When  "  Where  shall  we  play  ?  "  was  the  doubt  and  the  '>  j 

call,  jl 

And  "  Down  by  the  mill-stream  "  was  echoed  by  all ;  j  i 

;i 

When  tired  of  childhood's  rude  boisterous  pranks,  ]  | 
Wc  pulled  the  tall  rushes  that  grew  on  its  banks  * 
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And,  busily  quiet,  we  sat  ourselves  down 

To  weave  the  rough  basket  or  plait  the  light  crown. 

I  remember  the  launch  of  our  fairy-built  ship,    • 
How  we  set  her  white  sails,  pulled  her  anchor  atrip ; 
Till  mischievous  hands,  working  hard  at  the  craft) 
Turned  the  ship  to  a  boat,  and  the  boat  to  a  rafL 

The  first  of  my  doggerel  breathings  was  there, 
Twas  the  hope  of  a  poet,  "  An  Ode  to  Despaur." 
I  wont  vouch  for  its  metre,  its  sense,  or  its  rhyme, 
But  I  know  that  I  then  thought  it  truly  sublime. 

Beautiful  streamlet !  I  dream  of  thee  still, 

Of  thy  pouring  cascade,  and  the  tic-tac-ing  mill ; 

Thou  livest  in  memory,  and  wilt  not  depart, 

For  thy  waters  seem  blent  with  the  streams  of  my  heart 

Home  of  my  youth !  if  I  go  to  thee  now. 
None  can  remember  my  voice  or  my  brow ; 
None  can  remember  the  sunny-faced  child. 
That  played  by  the  water-mill  joyous  and  wild. 

The  aged,  who  laid  their  thin  hands  <jn  my  head 
To  smooth  my  dark  shining  curls,  rest  with  tho  dead ; 
The  young,  who  partook  of  my  sports  and  my  glee. 
Can  see  naught  but  a  wandering  stranger  in  me. 

Beautiful  streamlet !  I  sought  thee  again. 
But  the  changes  that  marked  thee  awakened  deep  pain, 
Desolation  had  reigned,  thou  wert  not  as  of  yore  — 
Home  of  my  childhood,  V\\  see  thee  no  more  I 
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OLD  STORY  BOOEa 

0LD*8tory  books !  old  stoiy  books !  we  owe  ye  nmch, 

old  friends, 
Bright-colored  threads  in  Memoiy's  warp,  of  which 

Death  holds  the  ends. 
Who  can  forget  ye  ? — who  can  spurn  the  ministers  of 

joy 

That  waked  cm  the  lisping  girl  and  petticoated  boy  ? 
I  know  that  ye  could  win  my  heart  when  eveiy  bribe 

or  threat 
Failed  to  allay  my  stamping  rage,  or  break  my  sullen 

pet: 
A  ^  promised  story  "  was  enough — ^I  tamed  with  eager 

smile, 
To  learn  about  the  naughty  "  pig  that  would  not  mouiit 

the  stile." 


There  was  a  spot  in  days  of  yore  whereon  I  used  to 

stand. 
With  mighty  question  in  my  head  and  penny  in  my 

hand; 
Where  motley  sweets  and  crinkled  cakes  made  up  a 

goodly  show. 
And  ^  story  books  "  upon  a  string,  appeared  in  briUisat 

row. 
What  should  I  have  ?  the  peppermint  was  inceoBe  ip 

my  nose. 
But  I  had  hea^d  of  <'hevo  Jack"  who  slew  his  giant 
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ify  lonely  coin  was  balanced  long  before  the  templuig 

stall, 
rrwizt  book  and  bull's  eye,  but,  forsooth!  ''Jack"  got 

it  aHer  all. 

Talk  of  your  "vellum,  gold  embossed,"  ''morocco^" 

"roan,"  and  "calf," 
The  blue  and  yellow  wraps  of  old  were  prettier  by 

half: 
And  as  to  pictures !  well  we  know  that  never  <Mie  was 

made 
Like  that  where  "  Bluebeard  "  swings  aloft  his  wife«de- 

stroying  blade. 
"  Hume's  England !  " —  pshaw !   what  history  of  bat- 
tles, states  and  men 
Can  vie  with  Memoirs  "  all  about  sweet  little  Jenny 

Wren?" 
And  what  are  all  the  wonders  that  e'er  struck  a  nation 

dumb. 
To  those  recorded  as  performed  by  "Master  Thmms 

Thumb?" 

*^  Miss  Riding  Hood,"  poor  luckless  child !  my  heart 
grew  big  with  dread, 

When  due  grim  "  wolf,"  in  grandmamma's  best  bonnel, 
showed  his  head ; 

I  shuddered  when,  in  innocence,  she  meekly  peeped 
beneath. 

And  made  remarks  about  "  great  eyes,"-  and  wondered 
at  "  great  teeth." 

And  then  the  "  House  that  Jack  built,"  and  the  *<  Bean- 
stalk Jack  cut  down," 

And  '^Jack's  ^even  bsotbots,"  on  their  travels  of  xe- 
nown ; 

33 
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And  "Jack,"  whose  cracked  and  plastered  head  insured 

him  lyric  fame, 
These,  these,  methinks,  make  "vulgar  Jack  "  a  rather 

classic  name. 

Pair  "Valentine,"!  loved  him  well;   but,  better  still 

the  bear 
That  hugged  his  brother  in  her  arms  with  tenderness  j  > 

and  care.  I ; 

I  lingered  spell-bound  o'er  the  page,  though  even-tide  {; 

wore  late. 
And  left  my  supper  all  untouched  to  fathom  i< Orson's" 

fate. 
Then  "  Robin  with  his  merry  men,"  a  noble  band  were 

they, 
We'll  never  see  the  like  again,  go  hunting  where  we 

may. 
In  Lincoln  garb,  with  bow  and  barb,  rapt  Fancy  bore 

me  on. 
Through    Sherwood's  dewy  forest-paths,  close  after 

"  Little  John." 

"Mies  Cinderella"  and  her  "shoe"  kept  long  their 
reigning  powers. 

Till  harder  words  and  longer  themes  beguiled  my  fly- 
ing hours ; 

And  "Sinbad,"  wondrous  sailor  he,  allured  me  on  his 
track,    ' 

And  set  me  shouting  when  he  flung  the  old  man  from 
his  back. 

And  oh !  that  tale — ^the  matchless  tale,  that  made  me 
dream  at  night 

Of  "Crusoe's"  sha^y  robe  of  fur,  and  "Friday's*' 
death-spurred  flight  -, 
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Nay,  still  I  read  it,  and  again,  in  sleeping  visions,  see 
The  savage  dancers  on  the  sand  —  the  raft  upon  the 


Old  stoiy  books !  old  story  books !  I  doubt  if  ^  Reason's 

Feast" 
Provides  a  dish  that  pleases  more  thaii  "  Beauty  and 

the  Beast;" 
I  doubt  if  all  the  Ledger-leaves  that  bear  a  sterling 

sum. 
Yield  happiness  like  those  that  told  of  "Master  Hor- 
ner's plum." 
Old  story  books !  old  story  books !  I  never  pass  ye  by 
Without  a  sort  of  furtive  glance — right  loving,  though 

'tis  sly ; 
And  fair  suspicion  may  arise  —  that  yet  my  spirit 

grieves 
For  dear  <<  Old  Mother  Hubbard's  Dog"  and  <<  Ali  B»- 

ba's  Thieves." 
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ROSALIE. 

Tis  a  wild  tale — and  sad,  too,  as  the  sigh 

That  young  Hps  breathe  when  Love's  first  dreaoiiiiga 

fly: 
When  blights  and  cankerworms,  and  chilling  showers, 
Come  withering  o'er  the  warm  heart's  passion-flowers. 
Love !  gentlest  spirit  I  I  do  tell  of  thee, — 

Of  all  thy  thousand  hopes,  thy  many  feais, 

Thy  morning  blushes,  and  thy  evening  tears ; 
What  thou  hast  ever  been,  and  still  wiU  be, 
Life's  best,  but  most  betraying  witchery ! 

It  is  a  night  of  summer, — and  the  sea 
Sleeps,  like  a  child,  ifi  mute  tranqnility. 
Soft  o'er  the  deep-blue  wave  the  moonlight  breaks ; 

Gleaming,  from  out  the  white  clouds  of  its  zone^ 
Like  beautyls  changeful  smile,  when  that  it  seeks 

Some  face  it  loves,  yet  fears  to  dwell  upon. 
The  waves  are  motionless,  save  where  the  oar. 

Light  as  Love's  anger,  and  as  quickly  gone, 
Has  broken  in  upon  their  azure  sleep. 

Odoitt  are  on  the  air: — tlie  gale  has  been 
Wandering  in  groves  where  the  rich  roses  weep,** 
Where  orange,  citron,  and  the  soft  lime-flowers 
Shed  iwth  their  fragrance  to  night's  dewy  ho 
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Afar  the  distent  city  meets  the  gaze, 

Where  tower  and  turret  in  the  paJe  light  shine, 
Seen  like  the  monuments  of  other  days  — 
Monuments  time  half  shadows,  half  displays. 
And  there  are  many,  who,  with  witching  song 

And  wild  guitar's  soul-thrilling  melody, 
Or  the  lute's  melting  music,  float  along 

O'er  the  blue  waters,  still  and  silently. 
That  night  had  Naples  sent  her  beat  disphiy     « 
Of  young  and  gallant,  beautiful  and  gay. 

There  was  a  bark  a  little  way  apart 

Prom  all  the  rest,  and  there  two  lovers  leant :  — 
.One  with  a  blushing  cheek  and  beating  heart, 

And  bashful  glance,  upon  the  sea^wave  bent; 

She  might  not  meet  the  gaze  the  other  sent 
Upon  her  beauty ;— but  the  half-breathed  sighs 
The  deepening  color,  timid  smiling  eyes,      . 
Told  that  she  listened  Love's  sweet  flatteries. 
Then  they  were  silent :  —  words  are  little  aid 
Ta  love,  whose  deepest  vows  are  ever  made 
By  the  heart's  beat  aJone.    O,  silence  is 
Love's  own  peculiar  eloquence  of  bliss !  — 

Music  swept  past :  —  it  was  a  simple  tone ; 

But  it  has  wakened  heartfelt  sympathies  ;— 
It  has  brought  into  life  things  past  and  gone ; 

Has  wakened  all  those  secret  memories. 
That  may  be  smothered,  but  that  still  will  be 
Present  within  thy  soul,  young  Rosalie ! 
The  notes  had  roused  an  answering  chord  within: 
In  other  days,  that  song  her  vesper  hymn  had  beea 
Her  altered  look  is  pale :  —  that  dewy  eye 

Aln^  belies  the  smile  her  rich  lips  wear;  — 
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ThsX  mniie  is  mocked  by  a  Bcarce-breathing  sigh 
Which  tells  of  silent  and  sappressed  care- 
Tells  that  the  life  is  withering^  with  despair^ 

More  irksome  from  its  unsunned  silentnesa— 
A  festering*  wound  the  spirit  pines  to  bear ; 

A  galling  chain,  whose  pressure  will  intrude, 

Fettering  Mirth's  step,  and  Pleasure's  lightest  mood. 

Where  are  her  thoughts  thus  wandering ! — A  spot, 

Now  distant  far,  is  pictured  on  her  mind, — 
A  chestnut  shadowing  a  low  white  cot, 

With  rose  and  jasmine  round  the  casement  twined. 

Mixed  with  the  myrtie-tree's  luxuriant  blind. 
Alone,  (01  should  such  solitude  be  here  ?) 

An  aged  fbvm  beneath  the  shade  reclined. 
Whose  eye  ^anoed  round  the  scene  —  and  then  a  teai 

Told  that  she  missed  one  in<  her  heart  enshrined ! 
Then  came  rememberances  of  othec  times. 

When  eve  oped  her  rich  bowers  for  the  pale  day ; 
When  the  faint,  distant  tones  of  convent  chimes 
Were  answered  by  the  lute  and  vesper  lay ;  — 
When  the  ibnd  mother  blost  her  gentle  child. 
And  for  her  welfare  prayed  the  Virgin  mild. 
And  she  has  left  tlie  aged  one  to  steep 

Her  nightly  couch  with  tears  for  that  lost  child,— 
The  Rosalie,— who  left  her  age  to  weep, 

When  that  the  tempter  flattered  her  and  wiled 

Her  steps  away,  from  her  own  home  beguiled. 
She  started  up  in  agony: — ^her  eye 

Met  Manfredi's.    Softly  he  spoke,  and  smiled. 
Memory  is  past,  and  thought  and  feeling  lie 
LfOSt  in  one  dream — all  thrown  on  one  wild  die. 
They  floated  o'er  the  waters,  till  the  moon 
Looked  fbom  the  blue  sky  in  her  zenith  noon,— 
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Till  each  glad  bark  at  length  had  sought  the  ahora^ 
And  the  waves  echoed  to  the  lute  no  more ; 
Then  sought  their  gay  palazzo,  where  the  ray 
Of  lamps  shed  light  only  less  bright  than  day ; 
And  there  they  feasted  till  the  mom  did  fling 
Her  blusUes  o'er  their  mirth  and  revelling. 

And  life  was  as  a  tale  of  faerie, — 
As  when  some  Eastern  geni  rears  bright  bowers, 
And  spreads  the  green  turf  and  the  colored  flowen ; 

And  calls  upon  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky. 
To  yield  then-  treasures  for  some  gentle  queen. 
Whose  reign  is  over  the  enchanted  scene. 
And  Rosalie  had  pledged  a  magic  cup — 

The  maddening  cup  of  pleasure  and  of  love! 
There  was  for  her  one  only  dream  on  earth ! 

There  was  for  her  one  only  star  above ! — 
She  bent  in  passionate  idolatry 
Before  her  hearths  sole  idol— Manfiredi ! 


IL 

rris  night  again — a  soft  and  summer  night  ;^ 

A  deep-blue  heaven,  white  clouds,  moon  and  starliglils 

So  calm,  so  beautiful,  that  human  eye 

Might  weep  to  look  on  such  a  tranquil  sky : — 

A  night  just  formed  for  Hope's  first  dream  of  bliai, 

Or  for  Love's  yet  more  perfect  happin 


The  moon  is  o'er  a  grove  of  cypress  trees. 

Weeping,  like  mourners,  in  the  plaining  bieeze ; 

Echoing  the  music  of  a  rill,  whose  song 

Glided  so  sweetly,  but  so  sad,  along. 

There  is  a  little  chapel  in  the  shade. 

Where  many  a  pilgrim  has  knelt  down  and  prayed 
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To  the  sweet  saint,  whose  portrait,  o'er  the  shrine, 
The  painter's  skill  has  made  all  but  divine. 
It  was  a  pale,  a  melancholy  face, — 

A  cheek  which  bore  the  trace  of  frequent  tears, 
And  worn  by  grief, — though  grief  might  not  efface 

The  seal  that  beauty  set  in  happier  years ; 
And  such  a  smile  as  on  the  brow  appears 

Of  one  whose  earthly  thoughts,  long  since  subdued 
Past  this  life's  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  feara^- 

The  wordly  dreams  o'er  which  the  many  brood. — 
The  heart-beat  hushed  in  mild  and  chastened  mood. 
It  was  the  image  of  the  maid  who  wept 

Those  precious  tears  that  heal  and  purify. 
Love  yet  upon  her  lip  his  station  kept, 

But  heaven  and  heaivenly  thoughts  were  in  her  eyeu 
One  knelt  before  the  shrine,  with  cheek  as  pale 

As  was  the  cold  white  marble.    Can  this  be 

The  young — ^the  loved — the  happy  Rosalie  ? 
Alas!  alas !  hers  is  a  common  tale : — 
She  trusted, — as  youth  ever  has  believed ; — 
She  heard  Love's  vows— confided — was  deceived ! 


Oh,  Love !  thy  essence  is  thy  purity ! 

Breathe  one  unhallowed  breath  upon  thy  flamOi 
And  it  is  gone  forever, — and  but  leaves 

A  sullied  vase — ^its  pure  light  lost  in  shamel 

And  Rosalie  was  loved, — not  with  that  pure 
And  holy  passion  v^hich  can  age  endyre ; 
But  loved  with  wild  and  self-consuming  fires^ — 
A  torch  which  glares — and  scorches — and  expires. 
A  little  while  her  dream  of  bliss  remained, — 
A  little  while  Love's  wings  were  left  unchained. 
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But  change  came  o'er  the  trusted  Manfredi :  { 

His  heart  fo^t  its  vowed  idolatry ;  .  •! 

And  his  forgo^n  love  was  left  to  brood  <  j 

O'er  wrongs  and  ruin  in  her  solitude !  j 

I 
How  very  desplate  that  breast  must  be,  j 

Whose  only  joyance  is  in  memory !  I 

And  what  must  woman  suffer,  thus  betrayed ! —  ■  j 

Her  heart's  most  warm  and  precious  feelings  made 
But  things  wherewith  to  wound :  that  heart — so  weak, 
So  soft — laid  open  to  the  vulture's  beak  ! 
Its  sweet  revealings  given  up  to  scorn 
I  j  It  bums  to  bear,  and  yet  that  must  be  borne  ! 

And,  sorer,  still,  that  bitterer  emotion. 
To  know  the  shrine  which  had  our  soul's  devotion 
Is  that  of  a  false  deity ! — ^to  look 
Upon  the  eyes  we  worshipped,  and  brook 
Their  cold  reply !    Yet  these  are  all  for  her  !— 
The  rude  world's  outcast,  and  love's  wanderer ! 
Alas !  that  love,  which  is  so  sweet  a  thing. 
Should  ever  cause  guijt,  grief,  or  suffering! 
Yet  she  upon  whose  face  the  sunbeams  fall — 
That  dark-eyed  girl — ^had  felt  their  bitterest  thrall ! 

She  tliought  upon  her  love ;  and  there  was  not 

In  passion's  record  one  green  sunny  spot — 

It  had  been  all  a  madness  and  a  dream. 

The  shadow  of  a  flower  on  the  stream, 

Which  seems,  but  is  not ;  and  then  memory  turned 

To  her  lone  mother.    How  her  bosom  burned 

With  sweet  and  bitter  thoughts!     There  might  be 

rest — 
The  wounded  dove  will  flee  into  her  nest — 
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That  mother's  arms  might  fold  her  child  again, 
The  cold  world  scorn,  the  cruel  smite  in  vain. 
And  falsehood  be  remembered  no  more 
In  that  calm  shelter : — and  she  might  weep  o'er 
Her  faults  and  find  forgiveness.    Had  not  she 

To  whom  she  knelt  found  pardon  in  the  eyes 

Of  Heaven,  in  offering  for  sacrifice 
A  broken  heart  ?    And  might  not  pardon  be 
Also  for  her  ?    She  looked  up  to  the  face 

Of  that  pale  saint ;  and  in  that  gentle  brow, ' 
Which  seemed  to  hold  communion  with  her  thought, 

There  was  a  smile  which  gave  hope  energy. 
She  prayed  one  deep,  wild  prayer, — that  she  might  gain 
The  home  she  hoped ; — ^then  sought  that  home  again. 

A  flush  of  beauty  is  upon  the  sky — 

Eve's  last  warm  blushes-^like  the  crimson  dye 

The  maiden  wears,  when  first  her  dark  eyes  meet 

The  graceful  lover's  sighing  at  her  feet 

And  there  were  sounds  of  music  on  the  breeze^ 

And  perfume  shaken  from  the  citron  trees ; 

While  the  dark  chestnuts  caught  a  golden  ray 

On  tiieir  green  leaves,  the  last  bright  gift  of  day ; 

And  peasants  dancing  gayly  in  the  shade 

To  the  soft  mandolin,  whose  light  notes  made 

An  echo  fit  to  the  glad  voices  singing. 

The  twilight  spirit  his  sweet  urn  is  flinging 

Of  dew  upon  the  lime  and  orange  stems. 

And  giving  to  the  rose  pearl  diadems. 


There  ia  a  pilgrim  by  that  old  gray  tree, . 
With  head  upon  her  hand  bent  mournfully ; 
And  looking  round  upon  each  lovely  thing, 
And  breftthing  the  sweet  air,  as  they  could  bring 
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To  her  no  beauty  and  no  solacing. 

Tie  Rosalie !    Her  prayer  was  not  in  vain, 

The  truant-child  has  sought  her  home  again ! 

It  must  be  worth  a  life  of  toil  and  care, — 

Worth  those  dark  chains  the  wearied  one  must  bear 

Who  toils  up  fortune's  steep, — all  that  can  wring 

The  worn-out  bosom  with  lone  suffering, — 

Worth  restlessness,  oppression,  goading  fears. 

And  long-deferred  hopes  of  many  years, — 

To  reach  again  that  little  quiet  spot, 

So  well-loved  once,  and  never  quite  forgot; — 

To  trace  again  the  steps  of  infancy. 

And  catch  their  freshness  from  their  memory  * 

And  it  is  triumph,  siire,  when  fortune's  sun 

Has  shone  upon  us,  and  our  task  is  done, 

To  show  our  harvest  to  the  ©yes  which  were 

Once  all  the  world  to  us !    Perhaps  there  are 

Some  who  had  presaged  kindly  of  our  youth ; 

Feel  we  not  proud  their  prophecy  was  sooth  ? 

But  how  felt  Rosalie  ?— The  very  air 

Seemed  as  it  brought  reproach !  there  was  no  eye 
To  look  delighted,  welcome  none  was  there ! 

She  felt  as  feels  an  outcast  wandering  by 
Where  every  door  is  closed !    She  looked  aroand !-» 
She  heard  some  voices'  sweet  familiar  sound. 
There  were  some  changed,  and  some  remembered. 

things; 
There  were  girls,  whom  she  left  in  their  first  springs. 
Now  blushed  into  full  beauty.    There  was  one 
Whom  she  loved  tenderly  in  days  now  gone ! 
She  was  not  dancing  gayly  with  the  rest; 
A  rose-cheeked  child  within  her  arms  was  prest  * 
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And  it  had  twined  its  small  hands  in  the  hair 
That  clustered  o'er  its  raothei^s  brow :  as  fair 
As  buds  in  spring.    She  gave  her  laughing  dove 
To  one  who  clasped  it  with  a  father's  love ; 
And  if  a  painter's  eye  had  sought  a  scene 
Of  love  in  its  most  perfect  loveliness — 
Of  childhood,  and  of  wedded  happiness,— 
He  would  have  painted  the  sweet  Madeline ! 
But  Rosalie  shrank  from  thera,  and  she  strayed 
Through  a  small  grove  of  cypresses,  whose  shade 
Hung  o'er  a  burying-ground,  where  the  low  stone 
And  the  gray  cross  recorded  those  now  gone ! 
There  was  a  grave  just  closed.    Not  one  seemed  near 
To  pay  the  tribute  of  one  long — last  tear ! 
How  very  desolate  must  that  one  be 
Whose  more  than  grave  has  not  a  memory ! 

Then  Rosalie  thought  on  her  mother's  age, —  . 

Just  such  her  end  would  be  with  her  away : 
No  child  the  last  cold  death-pang  to  assuage — 

No  child  by  her  neglected  tomb  to  pray ! 
She  asked — and  like  a  hope  from  heaven  it  came  ?— 
Tahear  them  answer  with  a  stranger's  name. 


She  reached  her  mother's  cottage ;  by  that  gate 
She  thought  how  her  once  lover  wont  to  wait 
To  tell  her  honeyed  tales ;  and  then  she  thought 
On  all  the  utter  ruin  he  had  wrought ! 
The  moon  shone  brightly,  aa  it  used  to  do 
Ere  youth,  and  hope,  and  love,  had  been  untrue ; 
But  it  shone  o'er  tlie  desolate !    The  flowers 
Were  dead ;  the  iuded  jessamine,  unbound, 
Trailed,  like  a  heavy  weed,  upon  the  ground; 
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And  fell  the  moonlight  vainly  over  trees, 

Which  had  not  even  one  rose, — although  the  breeze. 

Almost  as  if  in  mockery,  had  brought 

Sweet  tones  it  from  the  nightingale  had  caught! 

She  entered  in  the  cottage.    None  were  there ! 

The  hearth  was  dark, —  the  walls  looked  cold  and  bare ! 

All — all  spoke  poverty  and  suffering ! 

All — all  was  changed !  and  but  one  only  thing 

Kept  its  old  place !    Rosalie's  mandolin 

Hung  on  the  wall,  where  it  had  ever  been. 

There  was  one  other  room, — and  Rosalie   " 

Sought  for  her  mother  there.     A  heavy  flame 

Gleamed  from  a  dying  lamp ;  a  cold  air  came 

Damp  from  the  broken  casement    There  one  lay, 

Like  marble  seen  but  by  the- moonlight  ray ! 

And  Rosalie  drew  near.     One  withered  hand 

Was  stretched,  as  it  would  reach  a  wretched  stand 

Where  some  cold  water  stood !    And  by  the  bed 

She  knelt — and  gazed — and  saw  her  mother-^ead  1 
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There  were  seventy  pillars  around  the  hall, 

Of  wreathed  gold  was  each  capital, 

And  the  roof  was  fretted  with  amber  and  gems, 

Such  as  light  kingly  diadems  ; 

The  floor  was  marble,  white  as  the  snow 

Ere  its  pureness  is  stained  by  its  fall  below : 

In  the  midst  played  a  fountain,  whose  starry  showew 

Fell,  like  beams,  on  the  radiant  flowers, 

Whose  colors  were  gleaming,  as  every  one 

Buriit  from  the  kisses  just  caught  from  the  sun ; 

And  vases  sent  forth  their  silvery  clouds. 

Like  those  which  the  face  of  the  young  moon  Bhronda 

But  sweet  as  the  breath  of  the  twilight  hour 

When  the  dew  awakens  the  rose's  power. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  sun-bright  throne, 

Rich  with  every  glorious  stone ; 

And  the  purple  canopy  overhead 

Was  like  the  shade  o'er  the  day-fall  shed  ; 

And  the  couch  beneath  was  of  buds,  half  blown, 

Hued  with  the  blooms  of  the  rainbow's  zone ; 

And  round,  like  festoons,  a  vine  was  rolled, 

Whose  leaf  was  of  emerald,  whose  fruit  was  of  gda. 

But  though  graced  as  for  a  festival, 

There  was  something  sad  in  that  stately  hall : 

There  floated  the  breath  of  the  harp  and  flute,— 

But  the  sweetest  of  every  music  is  mute : 
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There  are  flowers  of  light,  and  spiced  perfume,-^ 

Bat  there  wants  the  sweetest  of  breath  and  of  bloom : 

And  the  hall  is  lone,  and  thp  hall  is  drear, 

For  the  smiling  of  woman  shineth  not  here. 

With  urns  of  odor  o'er  him  weeping, 

Upon  the  couch  a  youth  is  sleeping :  ^ 

His  radiant  hair  is  bound  with  stan, 

Such  as  shine  on  tl^e  brow  of  night, 
Filling  the  dome  with  diamond  rays, 

Only  than  his  own  curls  less  bright 
And  such  a  brow,  and  such  an  eye 
As  fit  a  young  divinity ; 
A  brow  like  twilight's  darkening  line, 
An  eye  like  morning's  first  sunshine, 
Now  glancing  through  the  veil  of  dreami 
As  sudden  light  at  daybreak  streams. 
And  richer  than  the  mingled  shade 
By  gem,  and  gold,  and  purple  made. 
His  orient  wings  closed  o'er  his  head ; 

Like  that  bird's,  bright  with  every  dye, 
Whose  home,  as  Persian  bards  have  said. 

Is  fixed  in  scented  Araby. 
Some  dream  is  passing  o'er  him  now — 
A  sudden  flash  is  on  his  brow ; 
And  from  his  lip  come  murmured  words. 
Low,  but  sweet  as  the  light  lute  chords 
When  o'er  its  strings  the  night  winds  glide 
To  woo  the  roses  by  its  side. 
He,  the  fair  boy-god,  whose  nest 
Is  in  the  water-lily's  breast ; 
He  of  the  many-arrowed  bow. 
Of  the  joys  that  come  and  go 
Like  the  leaves,  and  of  the  sighs 
Like  the  winds  of  summer  skies, 
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Blushes  like  the  birds  of  spring, 
Soon  seen  and  so<»i  vanishing ; 
He  of  hopes,  and  he  of  fears, 
He  of  smiles,  and  he  of  tears — 
Yomi^  Camdeo,  he  has  brought 
A  sweet  dream  of  colored  thought. 
One  of  love  and  woman's  power, 
To  M andalla's  sleeping  hour. 

Joyless  and  dark  was  his  jewelled  throne. 
When  Mandalla  awakened  and  found  him  alone. 
He  drank  the  perfume  that  around  him  swept, 
Twas  not  sweet  as  the  sigh  he  drank  as  he  slept ; 
There  was  music,  but  where  was  the  voice  at  whose 

thrill 
Every  pulse  in  his  veins  was  throbbing  still  ? 
And  dim  was  the  home  of  his  native  star. 
While  the  light  of  woman  and  love  was  afar ; 
And  lips  of  the  rosebud,  and  violet  eyes 
Are  the  sunniest  flowers  in  Paradise. 
He  veiled  the  light  of  his  glorious  race 
In  a  mortal's  form  and  a  mortal's  face ; 
And  'mid  earth's  loveliest  sought  for  one 
Who  might  dwell  in  his  hall  and  share  in  his  throne 


The  loorie  brought  to  his  cinnamon  nest 

The  bee  from  the  midst  of  its  honey  quest,  ^ 

And  open  the  leaves  of  the  lotus  lay 

To  welcome  the  noon  of  the  summer  day. 

It  was  glory,  and  light,  and  beauty  all. 

When  Mandalla  closed  his  wing  in  BengaL 

He  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  stately  square. 

As  the  waves  of  the  sea  rolled  the  thousands  these  | 
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Their  gathering  was  round  the  gorgeous  car 

Where  sat  in  his  triumph  Uie  Subadar; 

For  his  sabre  was  red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain, 

And  his  proudest  foes  were  slaves  in  his  chain ; 

And  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  sound  of  his 

Rose  in  shouts  from  the  crowd  as  onwards  iye  came. 

With  gems  and  gold  on  his  ataghan, 

A  thousand  warriors  led  the  van, 

Mounted  on  steeds  black  as  the  night. 

But  with  foam  and  with  stirrup  gleaming  in  light ; 

And  another  thousand  came  in  their  rear, 

On  white  horses,  armed  with  bow  and  spear, 

With  quivers  of  gold  on  each  shoulder  laid. 

And  with  crimson  belt  for  each  crooked  blade. 

Then  followed  the  foot  ranks, — their  turbans  showed 

Like  flashes  of  light  from  a  mountain  cloud, 

For  white  were  the  turbans  as  winter  snow. 

And  death-black  the  foreheads  that  darkened  below ; 

Scarlet  and  white  was  each  soldier's  vest, 

And  each  bore  a  lion  of  gold  on  his  breast. 

For  this  was  the  chosen  band  that  bore 

The  lion  standard, — it  floated  o'er 

Their  ranks  like  morning ;  at  every  wave 

Of  that  purple  banner,  the  trumpets  gave 

A  martial  salute  to  the  radiant  fold 

That  bore  the  lion  king  wrought  in  gold. 

And  last  the  elephant  came,  whose  tower 

Held  the  lord  of  this  pomp  and  power: 

And  round  that  chapot  of  his  pride. 

Like  chains  of  white  sea-pearls. 
Or  braids  enwove  of  summer  flowers. 

Glided  fair  dancing  girls ; 
And  as  the  rose  leaves  fall  to  earth. 

Their  light  feet  touched  the  ground,— 
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Bat  tor  tne  2one  of  silver  bells 

You  had  not  heard  a  sound, 
As,  scattering  flowers  o'er  the  way, 
Whirled  round  the  beautiful  array. 
But  there  was  one  who  'mid  them  shone 
A  planet  lovely  and  alone, 
A  rose,  one  flower  amid  many, 
But  still  the  loveliest  of  any , 
Though  fair  her  arm  as  the  moonlight, 
Others  might  raise  an  arm  as  white ; 
Though  light  her  feet  as  music's  fall, 
Others  might  be  as  musical ; 
But  where  were  such  dark  eyes  as  here  ? 

So  tender,  yet  withal  so  bright, 
As  the  dark  orbs  had  in  their  smile 

Mingled  the  light  of  day  and  night 
And  where  was  that  wild  grace  which  shed 
A  loveliness  o'er  every  tread, 
A  beauty  shining  through  the  whole', 
Something  which  spoke  of  heart  and  souL 
The  Almas  had  passed  lightly  on. 
The  armed  ranks,  the  crowd,  were  gone, 
Yet  gazed  Mandalla  on  the  square 
As  she  he  sought  still  glided  there, — 
O  that  fond  look,  whose  eyeballs'  strain. 
And  will  not  know  its  look  in  vain ! 
At  length  he  turned, — ^his  silent  mood 
Sought  that  impassioned  solitude, 
The  Eden  of  young  hearts,  when  first 
Love  in  its  loneliness  is  nurst 
He  sat  him  by  a  little  fount ; 

A  tulip-tree  grew  by  its  side, 
A  lily  with  its  silver  towers 
Floated  in  silence  on  the  tide ; 
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And  far  round  a  banana  tree 
Extended  its  green  sanctuary ; 
And  tlie  long  grass,  which  was  his  seat, 
With  every  motion  grew  more  sweet, 
Yielding  a  more  voluptuous  scent 
At  every  blade  his  pressure  bent 
And  there  he  lingered,  till  the  sky 
Lost  somewhat  of  its  brilliancy, 
And  crimson  shadows  rolled  on  the  west, 
And  taised  the  moon  her  diamond  crest, 
And  came  a  freshness  on  the  trees, 
Harbinger  of  the  evening  breeze. 
When  a  sweet  far  sound  of  song, 
Borne  by  the  breath  of  flowers  along, 
A  mingling  of  the  voice  and  lute. 

Such  as  the  wind-harp,  when  it  makes 
Its  pleasant  music  to  the  gale 

Which  kisses  first  the  chords  it  breaks 
He  followed  where  the  echo  led. 

Till  in  a  cypress-grove  he  found 
A  funeral  train,  that  round  a  grave 

Poured  forth  their  sorrows'  wailing  sound ; 
And  by  the  tomb  a  choir  of  girls, 

With  measured  steps  and  mournful  notes. 
And  snow-white  robes,  while  on  the  air 
Unbound  their  wreaths,  each  dark  curl  floats, 
Paced  round  and  sang  to  her  who  slept 
Calm,  while  their  young  eyes  o'er  her  wept. 
And  she,  that  loveliest  one,  is  here, 
The  morning's  radiant  Bayadere : 
A  darker  light  in  her  dark  eyes, — 

For  tears  there  are,— *a  paler  brow 
Changed  but  to  charm  the  morning's  smile, 

Less  sparkling,  but  more  touching  now. 
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And  first  her  sweet  lip  prest  the  flute, 

A  nightingale  waked  by  the  rose, 
And  when  that  honey  breath  was  mute, 

Was  heard  her  low  song's  plamtive  cloM^ 
Wailing  for  the  young^  blossom's  fall, 
The  last,  the  most  beloved  of  all. 
As  died  in  gushing  tears  the  lay 
The  band  of  mourners  passed  away : 
They  left  their  wreaths  upon  the  tomb, 
As  fading  leaves,  and  long  perfume 
Of  her  were  emblems ;  and  unbound 
Many  a  cage's  gilded  round, 
And  set  the  prisoners  free,  as  none 
Were  left  to  love  now  she  was  gone. 
And  azure  wings  spread  on  the  air, 

And  songs,  rejoicing  songs,  were  helUDd; 
But,  pining  as  forgotten  now. 

Lingered  one  solitary  bird : 
A  beautiful  and  pearl-white  dove. 
Alone  in  its  remembering  love. 
It  was  a  strange  and  lovely  thing 
To  mark  the  drooping  of  its  wing. 
And  how  into  the  grave  it  prest, 
Till  soiled  the  dark  earth-stain  its  breast; 
And  darker  as  the  night-shade  grew. 
Sadder  became  its  wailing  coo. 
As  if  it  missed  the  hand  that  bore, 
As  the  cool  twilight  came,  its  store 
Of  seeds  and  flowers.-^There  was  one 
Who  like  that  dove,  was  lingering  lone,— 
The  Bayadere :  her  part  had  been 

Only  the  hired  mourner's  part ; 
Bat  she  had  given  what  none  might  buy,-  - 

The  precious  sorrow  of  the  heart 
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She  wooed  the  white  dove  to  her  breast ; 

It  sought  at  once  its  place  of  rest : 

Round  it  she  threw  her  raven  hair, — 

It  seemed  to  love  the  gentle  snare, 

And  its  sofl  beak  was  raised  to  sip 

The  honey-dew  of  her  red  lip. 

Her  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears,  to  feel 

The  gentle  creature  closer  steal 

Into  her  heart  with  soft  caress. 

As  it  would  thank  her  tenderness ; 

To  her  'twas  strange  and  sweet  to  be 

Beloved  in  such  fond  purity. 

And  signed  Mandalla  to  think  that  sin 

Could  dwell  so  fair  a  shrine  within. 

"  O,  grief  to  think  that  she  is  one 

Who  like  the  breeze  is  wooed  and  won ! 

Yet  sure  it  were  a  task  for  love 

To  come  like  dew  of  the  night  from  above 

Upon  her  heart,  and  wash  away. 

Like  dust  from  the  flowers,  its  stain  of  clay 

And  win  her  back  in  her  tears  to  heaven, 

Pure,  loved,  and  humble,  and  forgiven ; 

Yes !  freed  from  the  soil  of  her  earthly  thrall. 

Her  smile  shall  light  up  my  starry  hall ! " 


The  moonlight  is  on  a  little  bower, 

With  wall  and  with  roof  of  leaf  and  of  flower, 

Built  of  that  green  and  holy  tree 

Which  heeds  not  how  rude  the  storm  may  be. 

Like  a  bridal  canopy  overhead 

The  jasmines  their  slender  wreathings  spread. 

One  with  stars  as  ivory  white. 

The  other  with  clusters  of  amber  light ; 
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Rose-trees  four  grew  by  the  wall, 

Beautiful  each,  but  different  all : 

One  with  that  pure  but  crimson  flush 

That  marks  the  maiden's  first  love-blush ; 

By  its  side  grew  another  one, 

Pale  as  the  snow  of  the  funeral  stone ; 

The  next  was  rich  with  the  damask  dye 

Of  a  monarch's  purple  drapery  ; 

And  the  last  had  leaves  like  those  leaves  of  gold. 

Worked  on  that  drapery's  royal  fold ; 

And  there  were  four  vases  with  blossoms  filled, 

Like  censers  of  incense,  their  fragrance  distilled  < 

Lilies,  heaped  like  the  pearls  of  the  sea, 

Peeped  from  their  large  leaves'  security ; 

Hyacinths  with  their  graceful  bells. 

Where  the  spirit  of  odor  dwells 

Like  the  spirit  of  music  in  ocean  shells ; 

And  tulips,  with  every  color  that  shines 

In  the  radiant  gems  of  Serendib's  mines ; 

One  tulip  was  found  in  every  wreath. 

That  one  most  scorched  by  the  summer's  breathy 

Whose  passionate  leaves  with  their  ruby  glow 

Hide  the  heart  diat  lies  burning  and  black  below: 

And  there,  beneath  the  flowered  shade 

By  a  pink  acacia  made, 

M andalla  lay,  and  by  his  side, 

With  eyes,  and  breath,  and  blush  that  vied 

With  the  star  and  with  the  flower 

In  their  own  and  loveliest  hour,  * 

Was  that  fair  Bayadere,  the  dove 

Ydt  nestling  in  her  long  black  hair ; 
She  has  now  more  than  that  to  love, 

And  the  loved  one  sat  by  her  there. 
And  by  the  sweet  acacia  porch 
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They  drank  the  softness  of  the  breeze.— 

0  more  than  lovely  are  love's  dreams, 

'Mid  lights  and  blooms  and  airs  like  these! 
And  sometimes  she  would  leave  his  side, 
And  like  a  spirit  round  him  glide ; 
A  light  shawl  now  wreathed  round  her  brow, 
Now  waving  from  her  hand  of  snow, 
Now  zoned  around  her  graceful  waist. 
And  now  like  fetters  round  her  placed ; 
And  then,  flung  suddenly  aside. 
Her  many  curls,  instead,  unbound. 
Waved  in  fantastic  braids,  till  loosed. 
Her  long  dark  tresses  swept  the  ground : 
Then,  chan^ng  from  the  soft  slow  step, 

Her  white  feet  bounded  on  the  wind 
Like  gleaming  silvet,  and  her  hair 

Like  a  dark  banner  swept  behind ; 
Ot  with  her  sweet  voice,  sweet  like  a  bird's 

When  it  pours  forth  its  first  song  in  spring, 
The  one  like  an  echo  to  the  other, 

She  answered  the  sigh  of  her  soft  lute-string, 
And  with  eyes  that  darkened  in  gentlest  tears, 

Like  the  dewy  light  in  the  dark-eyed  dove, 
Would  she  sing  those  sorrowing  songs  that  breathe 

Some  history  of  unhappy  love. 
**  Yes,  thou  art  mine !  "  Mandalla  said, — 

"  I  have  lighted  up  love  in  thy  youthful  heart ; 

1  taught  thee  its  tenderness,  now  I  must  teach 
Its  faith,  its  grief,  and  its  gloomier  part ; 

And  then,  from  my  earth  stains  purified. 

In  my  star  and  my  hall  shalt  thou  reign  my  bride.* 


It  was  an  evening  soft  and  fair, 
As  sorely  those  in  Eden  are, 
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When,  bearing  spoils  of  leaf  and  flower, 
Entered  the  Bayadere  her  bower: 
Her  love  lay  sleeping,  as  she  thought, 
And  playfully  a  bunch  she  caught 
Of  azure  hyacinth  bells,  and  o'er 

His  face  she  let  the  blossoms  fall : 
"  Why,  I  am  jealous  of  thy  dreams, 

Awaken  at  thy  Aza's  call." 
No  answer  came  from  him  whose  tone 
Had  been  the  echo  of  her  own. 
She  spoke  -again, —  no  words  came  forth ; 

She  clasped  his  hand, — she  raised  his  head,— 
,  One  wild,  loud  scream,  she  sank  beside. 

As  pale,  as  cold,  almost  as  dead ! 

By  the  Ganges  raised,  for  the  morning  Ban 
To  shed  his  earliest  beams  upon. 
Is  a  funeral  pile, — around  it  stand 
Priests  and  Uie  hired  mourners'  band. 
But  who  is  she  thjit  so  wildly  prays 
To  share  the  couch  and  light  the  blaze  ? 
Mandalla's  love,  while  scornful  eye 
And  chilling  jeers  mock  her  agony ! 
An  Alma  girl  I    O  shame,  deep  shame 
To  Brahma's  race  and  Brahma's  name ! 
Unmarked,  unpitied,  she  turned  aside, 
For  a  moment,  her  bursting  tears  to  hide. 
None  thought  of  the  Bayadere,  till  the  fire 
Blazed  redly  and  fiercely  the  funeral  pyre ; 
Then  like  a  thought  she  darted  by. 
And  sprang  on  the  funeral  pile  to  die ! 

"Now  thou  art  mine !  away,  away 

To  my  own  bright  star,  to  my  home  of  day !  * 
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A  dear  voice  sighed,  as  he  bore  her  along 
Gently  as  spring  breezes  bear  the  song, 
**  Thy  love  and  thy  faith  have  won  for  thee 
The  breath  of  immortality. 
Maid  of  earth,  Mandalla  is  free  to  call 
Aza  the  queen  of  his  heart  and  hall !  ^ 


LOVE,  HOPE,  AND  BEAUTY. 

LovB  may  be  increased  by  fean, 

May  be  fanned  witli  sighs. 
Nursed  by  fancies,  fed  by  doubtsi ; 

But  without  Hope  it  dies ! 
As  in  the  for  Indian  isles 

Dies  the  young  cocoa  tree, 
Unless  within  the  pleasant  shade 

Of  the  parent  plant  it  be ; 
So  Love  may  spring  up  at  first 

Lighted  at  Beauty's  eyes  ^—     . 
But  Beauty  is  not  all  its  life, 

For  without  Hope  it  dies. 
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LINES  OP  UPE. 

WmLLf  read  my  cheek,  and  watch  my  eye. 
Too  strictly  schooled  are  they 

One  secret  of  my  soul  to  show, 
One  hidden  thought  betray.  • 

I  never  knew  the  time  my  heart 

Looked  freely  from  my  brow ; 
It  once  was  checked  by  timidness, 

'Tis  taught  by  caution  now. 

I  live  among  the  cold,  the  false, 

And  I  must  seem  like  them ; 
And  such  I  am,  for  I  am  false 

As  those  I  most  condemn. 


I  teach  my  lip  its  sweetest  smile, 

My  tongue  its  softest  tone : 
I  borrow  others'  likeness,  till 

Almost  I  lose  my  own. 

I  pass  through  flattery's  gilded  sieve, 

Whatever  I  would  say ; 
In  social  life,  all,  like  the  blind, 

Must  learn  to  feel  their  way. 

I  check  my  thoughts  like  curbed  steeds 
That  struggle  with  the  rein ; 

I  bid  my  feelings  sleep,  like  wrecks 
In  the  unfathomed  main. 
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I  hear  them  speak  of  love,  the  deep, 
The  true,  and  mock  the  name ; 

Mock  at  all  high  and  early  troth, 
And  I  too  do  the  same. 

I  hear  them  tell  some  touching  tale, 
^  I  swallow  down  the  tear; 

I  hear  them  name  some  generous  deed« 
And  I  have  learnt  to  sneer. 

I  hear  the  spiritual,  the  kind, 
The  pure,  but  named  in  mirth ; 

Till  all  of  good,  ay,  even  hope, 
Seems  exiled  from  our  earth. 

And  one  fear,  withering  ridioole^ 

Is  all  that  I  can  dread; 
A  sword  hung  by  a  single  hair 

For  ever  o*er  the  head. 

We  bow  to  a  most  servile  faith. 

In  a  most  servile  fear ; 
While  none  among  us  dares  to  say 

What  none  will  choose  to  hear. 

And  if  we  dream  of  loflier  thoughts. 
In  weakness  they  are  gone ; 

And  indolence  and  vanity 
Rivet  our  fetters  on. 

Surely  I  was  not  born  for  this ! 

I  feel  a  loflier  mood 
Of  generous  impulse,  high  resolve^ 

Steal  o'er  my  solitude ! 
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I  gaze  Dpon  the  thousand  stars 

That  fill  the  midnight  sky ; 
And  wirii,  BO  passionately  wish, 

A  light  like  theirs  on  high. 

I  have  flfuch  eagerness  of  hope 

To  benefit  my  kind ; 
And  feel  as  if  immcHtal  power 

Were  given  to  my  mind. 

I  think  on  that  eternal  fame. 

The  sun  of  earthly  gloom, 
Which  makes  the  gloriousness  of  dMli 

The  future  of  the  tomb- 
That  earthly  future,  the  faint  sign 

Of  a  more  heavenly  one; 
— A  step,  a  word,  a  voice,  a  look, — 

Alas !  my  dream  is  done. 

And  eaith,  and  earth's  debasing  stain, 

Again  is  on  my  soul ; 
And  I  am  but  a  nameless^part 

Of  a  most  worthless  whole. 


Why  write  I  this  ?  because  my  heart 
Towards  the  future  springs, 

That  future  where  it  loves  to  soar 
On  more  than  eagle  wings. 

The  present,  it  is  but  a  speck 

In  that  eternal  time, 
In  which  my  lost  hopes  find  a  home, 

My  spirit  knows  its  clime. 
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O !  not  myself, — for  what  am  I  ? 

The  worthless  and  the  weak, 
Whose  eveiy  thought  of  self  should  raise 

A  blush  to  burn  my  cheek. 

But  song  has  touched  my  lips  with  fire^ 
And  made  my  heart  a  shrine 

For  what,  although  aUoyed,  debased, 
Is  in  itself  divine. 

I  am  myself  but  a  vile  link 

Amid  life's  weary  chain ; 
Bat  I  have  spoken  haUowed  words, 

O  do  not  say  in  vain ! 

My  first,  my  last,  my  only  wish, 
Say  will  my  charmed  chords 

Wake  to  the  morning  light  of  fame, 
And  breathe  again  my  words  ? 

Will  the  young  maiden,  when  her  tean 
Alone  in  moonlight  shine — 

Tears  for  the^bsent  and  the  loved — 
Murmur  some  song  of  mine  ? 

Will  the  pale  youth  by  his  dim  lamp^ 

Himself  a  dying  flame. 
From  many  an  antique  scroll  beside, 

Choose  that  which  bears  my  name  ? 

Let  music  make  less  terrible 

The  silence  of  the  dead ; 
I  care  not  so  my  spirit  last 

Long  after  life  has  fled. 
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NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

There  is  no  change  upon  the  ah*, 
-     No  record  in  the  sky : 
No  pall-like  storm  comes  forth  to  shroud 
The  year  about  to  die. 

A  few  light  clouds  are  on  the  heaven, 

A  few  far  stars  are  bright ; 
And  the  pale  moon  shines  as  she  shines 

On  many  a  common  night 

Ah,  not  in  heaven,  but  upon  earth, 
Are  signs  of  change  exprest; 

The  closing  year  has  left  its  mark 
On  human  brow  and  breast 

How  much  goes  with  it  to  the  grave 
Of  life's  most  precious  things  ? 

Methinks  each  year  dies  on  a  pyre, 
Like  the  Assyrian  kings. 


Affections,  friendships,  confidence^— 
There's  not  a  year  hath  died 

But  all  these  treasures  of  the  hearC 
Lie  with  it  side  by  side. 

The  wheels  of  time  work  heavily ; 

We  marvel  day  by  day 
To  see  how  from  the  chain  of  lifb 

The  gilding  wears  away. 
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Sad  the  mere  change  of  fortune's  chance^ 

And  sod  the  friend  unkind ; 
But  what  has  sadness  like  the  change 

That  in  ourselves  we  find  ? 

I've  wept  my  castle  in  the  dtist, 

Wept  o'er  an  altered  brow ; 
Tis  far  T^iorse  murmuring  o'er  those  tears, 

"  Would  I  could  weep  them  now ! " 

O,  for  mine  early  confidence, 

Which  like  that  graceful  tree 
Be9.t  cordial,  as  if  each  approach 

Could  but  in  kindness  be ! 

Then  was  the  time  the  fairy  Hope 

My  future  fortune  told, 
Or  Youth,  the  alchymist,  that  turned 

Whate'er  he  touched  to  gold. 

But  Hope's  sweet  words  can  never  be 
^  What  they  have  been  of  yore : 

I  am  grown  wiser,  and  believe 
In  &iry  talep  no  more. 

And  Youth  has  spent  his  wealth,  and  bought 
The  knowledge  he  would  fain 
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Charijre  for  forgetfulness,  and  live     ^  1 1 

His  dreaming  life  again. 

I'm  weary,  weary :  day-dreams,  years, 
Fve  seen  alike  depart, 
, ,  •  And  sullen  Care  and  Discontent 

Hang  brooding  o'er  my  heart 
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Another  year,  another  year, — 

Alas !  and  must  it  be 
That  Time's  most  dark  and  weary  wheel 

Mast  turn  again  for  me  ? 

In  vain  I  seek  from  out  the  past 
Some  cherished  wreck  to  save ; 

Affection,  feeling,  hope,  afe  dead, — 
My  heart  is  its  own  grave ! 


HOME. 


I  LEFT  my  home ; — 'twas  in  a  little  vale 
Sheltered  from  snow-storms  by  the  stately  pines ; 
A  small  clear  river  wandered  quietly, 
Its  smooth  waves  only  cut  by  the  light  barks 
Of  fishers,  and  but  darkened  by  the  shade 
The  willows  flung,  when  to  the  southern  wind 
They  threw  their  long  green  tresses.    On  the  slope 
Were  five  or  six  white  cottages,  whose  roofs 
Reached  not  to  the  laburnum's  height,  whose  boughs 
Shook  over  them  bright  showers  of  golden  bloom. 
Sweet  silence  reigned  around : — ^no  other  sound 
Came  on  the  air,  than  when  the  shepherd  made 
The  reed-pipe  rudely  musical,  or  notes 
From  the  wild  birds,  or  children  in  their  play 
Sending  forth  shouts  of  laughter.    Strangers  come 
Rarely  or  never  near  the  lonely  place.  .  .  . 
I  went  into  far  countries.    Years  passed  by, 
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But  still  that  vale  in  silent  beauty  dwelt 
Within  my  memory.    Home  I  came  at  last 
I  stood  upon  a  mountain  height,  and  looked 
Into  the  vale  below ;  and  smoke  arose, 
And  heavy  sounds ;  and  through  the  thick  dim  air 
Shot  blackened  turrets,  and  brick  walls,  and  roofs 
Of  the  red  tile.    I  entered  in  the  streets : 
There  were  ten  thousand  hurrying  to  and  fro ; 
And  masted  vessels  stood  upon  the  river, 
And  barges  sullied  the  once  dew-clear  stream : 
Where  were  the  willows,  where  the  cottages  ? 
I  sought  my  home ;  I  sought,  and  found  a  city, — 
Alas !  for  the  green  valley ! 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

He  sleeps — the  night  wind  o'er  the  battle-field 

Is  gently  sighing ; 
Gently,  though  each  breeze  bear  away 

Life  from  the  dying. 

He  sleeps, — though  his  dear  and  early  friend 

A  corpse  lies  by  him ; 
Though  the  ravening  vulture  and  scroamiqg  crow 

Are  hovering  nigh  him. 

He  sleeps, — where  blood  has  been  poured  lik»  nin. 
Another  field  before  him : 
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And  he  sleeps  as  calm  as  his  mother's  eyes 
Were  watching  o'er  him. 

To-morrow  that  youthful  victor's  name 

Will  be  proudly  given, 
By  the  tmmpef  s  voice,  and  the  soldier's  shoat. 

To  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Yet  life,  how  pitiful  and  how  mean, 

Thy  noblest  story ; 
When  the  high  excitement  of  victory. 

The  fullness  of  glory. 

Nor  the  sorrow  felt  for  the  friend  of  his  yonth. 

Whose  corpse  he  is  keeping, 
Can  give  his  human  weaknesa  force 

To  keep  from  sleeping. 

And  this  is  the  sum  of  our  mortal  8tat0» 

The  hopes  we  number,?— 
Feverish,  waking,  danger,  death. 

And  listless  slumber. 
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MANMADIN,  THE  INDIAN  CUPID, 

FLOATING  DOWN  THE  OANOES. 

There  is  a  darkness  on  the  sky, 
And  the  troubled  waves  ran  high, 
And  the  lightning  flash  is  breaking, 
And  the  thunder  peal  is  waking ; 
Reddening  meteors,  strange  and  bright, 
Cross'  the  rainbow's  timid  light. 
As  if  mingled  hope  and  fear, 
Storm  and  sunshine,  shook  the  sphere. 
Tempest  winds  rash  fierce  along, 
Bearing  yet  a  sound  of  song. 
Music's  on  the  tempest's  wing. 
Wafting  thee  young  Manmadin  ! 
Pillowed  on  a  lotus  flower 
Gathered  in  a  summer  hour, 
Rides  he  o'er  the  mountain  wave 
Which  would  be  a  tall  ship's  grave  * 
At  his  back  his  bow  is  slung. 
Sugar-cane,  with  wild  bees  strung,^ 
.  Bees  born  with  the  buds  of  spring, 
Yet  with  each  a  deadly  sting ; 
Grasping  in  his  infant  hand 
Arrows  in  their  silken  band. 
Each  made  of  a  signal  flower. 
Emblem  of  its  varied  power ; 
Some  formed  of  the  silver  leaf 
Of  the  almond,  bright  and  brief. 
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Just  a  frail  and  lovely  thing, 
For  bat  one  horn's  flourishing ; 
Others,  on  whose  shaft  there  glows 
The  red  beauty  of  the  rose ; 
Some  in  spring's  half-folded  bloom,  , 
Some  in  summer's  full  perfume ; 
Some  with  withered  leaves  and  sere, 
Falling  with  the  falling  year ; 
Some  bright  with  the  rainbow  dyes 
Of  the  tulip's  vanities ; 
Some,  bound  with  the  lily's  beU, 
Breathe  of  love  that  dares  not  tell 
Its  sweet  feelings ;  the  dark  leaves 
Of  the  esi^um,  which  grieves 
Droopingly,  round  some  were  bound ; 
Others  were  with  tendrils  wound 
Of  the  green  and  laughing  vine, — 
And  the  barb  was  dipped  m  wine. 
But  all  these  are  summer  ills, 
Like  the  tree  whose  stem  distils 
Balm  beneath  its  pleasant  shade 
In  the  wounds  its  thorns  have  made. 
Though  the  flowers  may  fade  and  die, 
'Tis  but  a  light  penalty. 
All  these  bloom-clad  darts  are  meant 
But  for  a  short-lived  content! 
Yet  one  arrow  has  a  power 
Lasting  till  life's  latest  hour — 
Weary  day  and  sleepless  night. 
Lightning  gleams  of  fierce  delight. 
Fragrant  and  yet  poisoned  sighs, 
Agoniej9  and  ecstacies ; 
Hopes,  like  fires  amid  the  gloom. 
Lighting  only  to  consume ! 
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Happiness  one  hasty  draught, 
And  the  Up  has  venom  quaffed. 
Doubt,  despairing,  crime,  and  endly 
Are  upon  that  honeyed  shaft ! 
It  has  made  the  crowned  king     ^ 
Crouch  beneath  his  suffering ; 
Hade  tl^  beauty^  cheek  more  pale 
Than  the  foldings  of  her  veil : 
Like  a  child  the  soldier  kneel 
Who  had  mocked  at  flame  or  steel ; 
Bade  the  fiies  of  genius  turn 
On  their  own  breasts,  and  tiiere  biims 
A  wound,  a  blight,  a  curse,  a  doom, 
Bowing  young  hearts  to  the  tomb ! 
Well  may  storm  be  on  the  sky, 
And  the  waters  roll  on  high. 
When  Manmadin  passes  by. 
Earth  beldw,  and  heaven  above. 
Well  may  bend  to  thee,  O  Love ! 


THE  FEMALE  CONVICT. 


She  shrank  from  all,  and  her  silent  mood 
Made  her  wish  only  for  solitude: 
Her  eye  sought  the  ground,  as  it  could  not  biooky 
For  innermost  shame,  on  another's  to  look ; 
And  the  cheerings  of  comfort  fell  on  her  ear 
Like  deadliest  words,  that  were  curses  to  hear !  — 
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She  still  was  young,  and  she  had  been  fair; 
But  weather-stains,  hunger,  toil,  and  care, 
That  frost  and  fever  that  wear  the  heart, 
Had  made  the  colors  of  youth  depart 
From  the  sallow  cheek,  save  over  it  came 
The  burning  flush  of  the  spirit's  shame. 
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They  were  sailing  o'er  the  salt  sea-foam, 
Far  from  her  country,  far  from  her  home ; 
And  all  she  had  left  for  her  friends  to  keep 
Was  a  name  to  hide,  and  a  memory  to  weep ! 
And  her  future  held  forth  but  the  felon's  lot. 
To  live  forsaken — to  die  forgot ! 
She  could  not  weep,  and  she  could  not  pray, 
But  she  wasted  and  withered  from  day  to  day, 
Till  you  might  have  counted  each  sunken  vein, 
When  her  wrist  was  prest  by  the  iron  chain ; 
And  sometimes  I  thought  her  large  dark  eye 
Had  the  glisten  of  r6d  insanity. 

She  called  me  once  to  her  sleeping  place , 

A  strange,  wild  look  was  upon  her  face. 

Her  aye  flashed  over  her  cheek  so  white, 

Like  a  gravestone  seen  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

And  she  spoke  in  a  low,  unearthly  tone — 

The  sound  from  mine  ear  hath  never  gone ! 

'*  I  had  last  night  the  loveliest  dream : 

My  own  land  shone  in  the  summer  beam, 

I  saw  the  fields  of  the  gold^  grain, 

I  heard  the  reaper's  harvest  strain ; 

There  stood  on  the  hills  the  green  pi^e  tree, 

And  the  thrush  and  the  lark  sang  merrily. 

A  long  and  a  weary  way  I  had  come ; 

Bcf  I  stopped,  methought,  by  mine  own  sweet  homa 
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I  stood  by  the  hearth,  and  my  father  sat  these, 

With  pale,  tlun  £u;e,  and  snow-white  hairl 

The  Bible  lay  open  upon  his  knee, 

But  he  closed  the  book  to  welcome  me. 

He  led  me  next  where  my  mother  lay, 

And  together  we  knelt  by  her  grave  to  pray. 

And  heard  a  hymn  it  wai  heaven  to  hear. 

For  it  echoed  one  to  my  young  days  dear. 

This  dream  has  waked  feelings  long,  long  mns»  Aod , 

And  hopes  which  I  deemed  in  my  heart  were  dm4J 

—We  have  not  spoken,  but  still  I  have  hmg 

On  the  nortiieen  accents  that  dwell  on  thy  tongue 

To  me  they  are  music,  to  me  they  recall 

The  things  long  hidden  by  Memory's  pall ! 

Take  this  long  curl  of  yellow  hair. 

And  give  it  my  father,  and  tell  him  my  pwy«r. 

My  dying  prayer,  was  for  him."  .... 

Next  day 
Upon  the  deck  a  coffin  lay ; 
They  raised  it  up,  and  like  a  dirge 
The  heavy  gale  swept  o'er  the  surge ; 
The  corpse  was  cast  to  the  wind  and  wave- — 
The  convict  has  found  in  the  gieen  sea  a  gmva 
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THE  OAK. 

It  is  the  last  survivor  of  a  race 

Strong  in  their  forest  pride  when  I  was  ytmng* 

I  can  remember  when,  for  miles  around, 

In  place  of  those  >8mooth  meadows  and  ooni«fieldf| 

There  stood  ten  thousand  stately  trees, 

Such  as  had  braved  the  winds  of  March,  the  bolt 

Sent  by  the  summer  lightning,  and  the  snow 

Heapiing  for  weeks  their  boughs.    Even  ia  the  d^^ 

Of  hot  July  the  glades  were  -cool ;  the  grass, 

Yellow  and  parched  elsewhere,  grew  long  and  fresh, 

Shading  wild  strawberries  and  violets, 

Or  the  larky  nest ;  and  overhead  the  dove 

Had  her  lone  dwelling,  paying  for  her  honw 

With  melimcholy  songs ;  and  scarce  a  beech 

Was  there  without  a  honeysuckle  linked 

Around,  with  its  red  tendrils  and  pink  flowen ; 

Or  girdled  by  a  brier-rose,  whose  buds 

Yield  fragrant  harvest  for  the  honey  bee 

There  dwelt  the  last  red  deer,  those  andered  kingi. 

But  this  is  a  dream, — ^the  plough  has  passed 

Where  the  stag  bounded,  and  the  day  has  looked 

On  the  green  twilight  of  the  forest  trees. 

This  oak  has  no  companion !  .  .  .  . 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  GRAVE. 

There's  a  white  stone  placed  ^pon  yonder  tomb, 

Beneath  is  a  soldier  lying : 
The  death-wound  came  amid  sword  and  plume. 

When  banner  and  ball  were  flying. 

Yet  now  he  sleeps,  the  turf  on  his  breast, 

By  wet  wild  flowers  surrounded ; 
The  church  shadow  falls  o'er  his  place  of  rest, 

Where  Uie  steps  of  his  childhood  bounded. 

There  were  tears  that  fell  from  manly  eyef, 
There  was  woman's  gentler  weeping, 

And  the  wailing  of  age  and  infant  cries, 
O'er  the  grave  where  he  lies  sleeping. 

lie  had  left  his  house  in  his  spirit's  pride, 
With  his  father's  sword  and  blessing ; 

He  stood  with  the  valiant  side  by  side. 
His  country's  wrongs  redressing. 

He  came  again  in  the  light  of  his  fame, 
When  the  red  campaign  was  over : 

One  heart  that  in  secret  had  kept  his  name. 
Was  claimed  by  t^  soldier  lover. 

But  the  cloud  of  strife  came  upon  the  sky ; 

He  left  his  sweet  home  for  battle : 
And  his  young  child's  lisp  for  the  loud  war-cry, 

And  the  cannon's  long  death-rattle. 
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He  come  »gain,-^but  an  altered  mani 
The  path  rf  Hie  grave  was  before  hitn, 

And  the  smile  that  he  wore  was  cold  and  wan. 
For  the  g^wtdow  of  death  hung  o'er  hun. 

He  spoke  of  victory, — ep6ke  of  cheer : — 
These  are  words  that  are  vainly  spoken-  - 

To  the  childless  mother  or  orphan's  ear, 
Or  the  widow  whose  heart  is  broken. 

A  helmet  and  emforA  are  engraved  onthe^tone, 

Half  hidden  by  yeeder  willow ; 
There  he  sleeps,  whose  death  in  battle  was  won 

But  who  d§ied  on  his  own  keme-pilkKir ! 


SONG  OF  THE  HUNTER'S  BROffi. 

Another  day — another  day — 

And  yet  he  comes  not  nigh ; 
I  look  funid  the  dim  blue  hills, 

Yet  nothing  meets  mine  eye. 


I  hear  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 

Upon  the  echoes  borne ; 
I  hear  the  singing  of  the  birdi, 

But  not  my  hunter's  horn. 

The  eagle  sails  in  darkness  past, 
The  watchful  chamois  bounds ; 
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But  what  I  look  for  comes  Bot  near,-^ 
My  Ulric's  hawk  and  hounds. 

Three  times  I  thus  have  watched  the 
Grow  crimson  with  the  stain, 

T^e  setting  sun  threw  o'er  the  rock, 
And  I  have  watched  in  vain. 

1  love  to  see  the  graceful  how 
Across  his  shoulder  slung,— 

I  bve  to  see  the  golden  horn 
Beside  his  baldric  hung. 

I  lovehis  dark  hounds,  and  I  love 
His  falcon's  sweeping  flight ; 

I  love  to  see  his  manly  cheek 
With  mountain  colors  bright 

Fve  waited  patiently,  but  now 
Would  that  the  chase  was  o'er: 

Well  may  he  love  the  hunter's  toU, 
But  he  should  love  me  more. 


Why.  stays  he  thus  ?— he  would  be  here, 

If  his  love  equalled  mine ; 
Methinks  had  I  one  fond  caged  dove, 

I  would  not  let  it  pine. 

But,  hark !  what  are  those  ringing  stepi 

That  up  the  valley  come  ? 
I  see  his  hounds — ^I  see  himself, — 

My  Ulric,  welcome  home' 
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THE  VIOLET, 


V101.BT8 ! — deep-blue  violets ! 

April's  loveliest  coronets ! 

There  are  no  flowers  grow  in  the  vale, 

Ejssed  by  the  dew,  wooed  by  the  gale,— 

None  by  the  dew  of  the  twilight  wet, 

So  sweet  as  the  deep-blue  violet ; 

I  do  remember  how  sweet  a  breath 

Came  with  the  azure  light  of  a  wreath 

That  hung  round  the  wild  harp's  golden  chordi^ 

AVliich  rang  to  my  dark-eyed  lover's  words. 

I  have  seen  that  deep  harp  rolled 

With  gems  of  the  East  and  bands  of  gold ; 

But  it  never  was  sweeter  than  when  set 

With  leaves  of  the  deep-blue  violet ! 

And  when  the  grave  shall  open  for  me, — 

I  care  not  how  soon,  that  time  may  be, — 

Never  a  rose  shall  grow  on  Chat  tomb. 

It  breathes  too  much  of  h(^  and  of  bloom ; 

But  there  be  that  flower's  meek  regret. 

The  bending  and  deep-blue  violet ! 
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LOVE. 


She  prest  her  slight  hand  to  her  biow,  or  pain 
Or  bitter  thoughts  were  passing  tbere^    The  room 
Had  no  light  but  that  from  the  fireside, 
Which  showed,  then  hid  her  face.    How  very  pale 
It  looked,  when  over  it  the  glimmer  shone ! 
Is  not  the  rose  companion  of  the  sirring  ? 
Then  wherefore  has  the  red-leaved  flower  forgotten 
Her  cheek  ?    The  tears  stood  in  her  large  dark  eyes- 
Hey  beaotifiil  dark  eyes — ^like  hyacinth  stars^ 
When  sbJAes  their  shadowy  glory  throagh  the  dew- 
That  summer  nights  have  wept; — she  felt  them  not. 
Her  heaflt  was  far  away !    Her  fragile  form, 
Like  the  young  willow  when  for  the  first  time 
The  wind  sweeps  o'er  it  rudely,  had  not  lost 
Its  own  peculiar  grace ;  but  it  was  bowed 
By  sickness,  or  by  worse  than  sickness — sorrow ! 
And  this  is  Love! — O*!  why  should' woman  lo?»^ 
Wasting  her  deai)est  fe^tlingB,  till  health,  hope, 
Happiness,  are  but  dungs  of  which  heneefortli 
She'll  only  know  the  niflbe  ?    Her  heart  is  seaiod : 
A  sweet  light  has  been  tlu-own  upon  its  life, 
To  make  its  darkness  the  more  terrible. 
And  this  is  Love ! 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  FUNERAL. 

And  the  mofiled  dram  rolled  on  the  air, 
Warriors  with  stately  step  were  there ; 
On  every  arm  was  the  hlack  crape  bound. 
Every  carbine  was  turned  to  the  ground ; 
Solemn  the  sound  of  their  measured  tread, 
As  silent  and  slow  they  followed  the  dead. 
The  riderless  horse  was  led  in  the  rear, 
There  were  white  plumes  waving  over  the  bier; 
Helmet  and  sword  were  laid  on  the  pall 
For  it  was  a  soldier's  funeral. 

That  soldier  had  stood  on  the  battle-plain, 

Where  every  step  was  over  the  slain : 

But  the  brand  and  the  ball  had  passed  him  by, 

And  he  came  to  his  native  land  to  die. 

'TwaS  hard  to  come  to  that  native  land, 

And  not  clasp  one  familiar  hand  ! 

'Twas  hard  to  be  numbered  amid  the  dead, 

Or  ere  he  could  hear  his  welcome  said ! 

But  'twas  something  to  see  its  cliffs  once  more. 

And  to  lay  his  bones  on  his  own  loved  shore ; 

To  think  that  the  friends  of  his  youth  might  weep 

O'er  the  green  grass  turf  of  the  soldiei^s  sleep. 

The  bugles  ceased  their  wailing  sound 

As  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  fte  ground ; 

A  volley  was  fired,  a  blessing  said. 

One  moment's  pause — and  they  left  they  dead  !^ 
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I  saw  a  poor  and  an  aged  man, 

Hu  step  was  feeble,  his  lip  was  wan  : 

He  knelt  him  down  on  the  new-raised  mound. 

His  face  was  bowed  on  the  cold  damp  groiindy 

He  raised  his  head,  his  tears  were  done, — 

The  father  had  prayed  o'er  his  only  son! 


LINES 


WBITTSN  URBER  THE    PICTURE  OF  A  OIEL    BUBimW 
A  LOYE-LETTSR, 

I  TOOK  the  scroll :  I  could  not  brook, 

An  eye  to  gaze  on  it  save  mine ; 
I  could  not  bear  another's  look 

Should  dwell  upon  one  thought  of  thina 
My  lamp  was  burning  by  my  side, 

I  held  thy  letter  to  the  flame, 
I  marked  the  blaze  swift  o'er  it  glide. 

It  did  not  even  spare  thy  name 
Soon  the  light  from  the  embers  past, 

I  felt  so  sad  to  see  it  die, 
So  bright  at  first,  so  dark  at  last, 

I  feared  it  was  love's  historv 
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THE  FACTORY. 

Theu  rests  a  shade  above  yon  towoy 

A  dark  funereal  shroad : 
Tis  not  the  tempest  hurrying  down, 

rris  not  a  summer  cloud« 

The  smoke  that  rises  on  the  air 

Is  as  a  type  and  sign ; 
A  shadow  flung  by  the  despair 

Within  those  streets  of  thine. 

That  smoke  shuts  out  the  cheerful  day. 

The  sunset's  purple  hues, 
The  moonlight's  pure,  and  tranquil  ray 

The  morning's  pearly  dews. 

Such  is  the  moral  atmosphere 

Around  thy  daily  life ; 
Heavy  with  care,  and  pale  with  fear. 

With  future  tumult  rife. 

There  rises  on  the  morning  wind 

A  low  appalling  ciy, 
A  thousand  children  are  resigned 

To  sicken  and  to  die ! 

We  read  of  Moloch's  sacrifice. 

We  sicken  at  the  name,  * 
And  seem  to  hear  the  infant  cries— 

And  yet  we  do  the  same ; — 


—  I 
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And  worse — ^'twas  but  a  moment's  pain 

The  heathen  altar  gave, 
But  we  give  years,— our  idol,  Gain, 

Demands  a  living  grave ! 

flow  precious  is  the  little  one, 

Before  his  mother's  sight, 
With  bright  hair  dancing  in  the  soii^ 
And  eyes  of  azure  light ! 

He  sleeps  as  rosy  as  the  south 
For  summer  days  are  long ; 

A  prayer  upon  the  little  mouth, 
Lulled  by  his  nurse's  song. 

Love  is  around  him,  and  his  hours 

Are  innocent  and  free ; 
His  mind  essays  its  ear]y  powers 

Beside  his  mother's  knee. 

When  afler-years  of  trouble  come, 
Such  as  await  man's  prime, 

How  will  h^  think  of  that  dear  homoi 
And  childhood's  lovely  time! 

And  such  should  childhood  ever  be. 

The  fairy  well,  to  bring 
To  life's  worn,  weary  memory 

The  freshness  of  its  spring. 


But  here  the  order  is  reversed. 

And  infSicy,  like  age. 
Knows  of  existence  but  its  wont, 

One  dull  and  darkened  page ;— 
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Written  with  tears  and  stamped  with  toil| 

Crushed  from  the  earliest  hour: 
Weeds  darkening  on  the  hitter  soil, 

That  never  knew  a  flower. 

Look  on  yon  child,  it  droops  the  head. 

Its  knees  are  bowed  with  pain ; 
It  mutters  from  its  wretched  bed, 

^  O,  let  me  sleep  again ! '' 

Alas !  'tis  time,  the  mother's  eyes 

Turn  mournfully  away ; 
Alas  1  'tis  time,  the  child  must  rise. 

And  yet  it  is  not  day. 

The  lantern's  lit— she  hurries  forth, 

The  spare  cloak's  scanty  fold 
Scarce  screens  her  from  the  snowy  north ; 

The  child  is  pale  and  cold. 

And  wearily  the  little  hands 

Their  task  accustomed  ply ; 
While  daily,  some  'mid  those  pale  bands, 

Droop,  sicken,  pine,  and  die. 

Good  God !  to  think  upon  a  child 

That  has  no  childish  days. 
No  careless  play,  no  frolics  wild. 

No  words  of  prayer  and  praise  I 

Man  from  the  cradle — ^*tis  too  soon 

To  earn  their  daily  bread. 
And  heap  the  heat  and  toil  of  noon 

Upon  an  infant's  head. 
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To  labor  ere  their  strength  be  come, 

Or  starve, — ^is  sach  the  doom 
That  makes  of  many  an  English  home 

One  long  and  living  tomb  ? 

Is  there  no  pity  from  above, — 
'  No  mercy  in  those  skies ; 
Hath  then  the  heart  of  man  no  love. 
To  spare  such  sacrifice  ? 

O,  England!  though  thy  tribute  waves 
Proclaim  thee  great  and  free. 

While  those  small  children  pine  like  slaves. 
There  is  a  curse  on  thee ! 


WHEN  SHOULD  LOVERS  BREATHE 
THEIR  VOWS? 

When  should  lovers  breathe  theur  vows  ? '  R/r  '?:< 

When  should  ladies  hear  them  ?     CLJ^r,:^-  ;,  f^, 
When  the  dew  is  on  the  boughs. 

When  none  else  are  near  them ; 
When  the  moon  shines  cold  and  pale, 

When  the  birds  are  sleeping. 
When  no  voice  is  on  the  gale, 

When  the  rose  is  weeping; 
When  the  stars  are  bright  on  high 

Like  hopes  in  young  Love's  dreaming, 
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And  glancing  round  the  light  clouds  fly, 

Like  soft  fears  to  shade  their  beaming. 
The  fairest  smiles  are  those  that  live 

On  the  brow  by  starlight  wreathing ; 
And  the  lips  their  richest  incense'  give 

When  the  sigh  is  at  midnight  breathing. 
O,  softest  is  the  cheek's  love-ray 

When  seen  by  moonlight  hours ; 
Other  roses  seek  the  day, 

But  blushes  are  night-flowers. 
O,  when  the  moon  and  stars  are  bright, 

When  the  dew-drops  glisten, 
Then  their  vows  should  lovers  plight, 

Then  should  ladies  listen ! 


THE  LOST  STAR. ' 

A  LIGHT  is  gone  from  yonder  sky, 

.A  star  has  left  its  sphere  ; 
The  beautiful — and  do  they  die 

In  yon  bright  world  as  here  ? 
Will  that  star  leave  a  lonely  place, 

A  darkness  on  the  night  ? — 
No ;  few  will  miss  its  lovely  face, 

And  none  will  think  heaven  less  bright! 

What  wert  thou  star  of  ?— vanished  one . 
What  mystery  was  thine  ? 
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Thy  beauty  from  the  east  is  gone: 
What  was  thy  sway  and  sign  ? 

Wert  thou  the  star  of  opening  youth  ?— 
And  is  it  then  for  thee, 

ItB  frank  glad  thoughts,  its  stainless  troth, 
So  early  cease  to  be  ? 

Of  hope — and  was  it  to  express 

How  soon  hope  sinks  in  shade ; 
Or  else  of  human  loveliness, 

In  sign  how  it  will  fade  ? 
How  was  thy  dying — ^like  the  song, 

In  music  to  the  last, 
An  echo  flung  the  winds  among, 

And  then  for  ever  past  ? 

Or  didst  thou  sink  as  stars  whose  light 

The  fair  moon  renders  vain  ? 
The  rest  shone  forth  the  next  dark  nighti 

Thou  didst  not  shine  again. 
Didst  thou  fade  gradual  from  the  time 

The  first  great  curse  was  hurled, 
Till  lost  in  sorrow  and  in  crime. 

Stay  of  our  early  world  ? 

Forgotten  and  departed  star! 

A  thousand  glories  shine 
Round  the  blue  midnight's  regal  car. 

Who  then  remembers  thine  ? 
Save  when  some  mournful  bard  like  me 

Dreams  over  beauty  gone. 
And  in  the  fate  that  waited  thee. 

Reads  what  will  be  his  own. 
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GLENCOE. 

Lat  by  the  harp,  sing  not  that  Bong, 
Although  so  very  sweet ; 

It  is  the  song  of  other  years, 
For  thee  and  me  unmeet 

Thy  head  is  pillowed  on  my  arm, 
Thy  heart  beats  close  to  mine ; 

Methinks  it  were  unjust  to  heaven. 
If  we  should  now  repine. 

I  must  not  weep,  you  must  not  fldog 

That  thrilling  song  again, — 
I  dare  not  think  upon  the  time 
When  last  I  heard  that  strain. 
I 

I  It  was  a  silent  summer  eve : 

We  stood  by  the  hill-side. 
And  we  could  see  my  ship  afar 
Breasting  the  ocean  tide. 

Around  us  grew  the  graceful  larch, 
A  calm  blue  sky  above, 

Beneath  were  little  cottages. 
The  homes  of  peace  and  love. 

Thy  harp  was  by  thee  then,  as  now, 
One  hand  in  mine  was  laid ; 

The  other,  wandering  'mid  tlie  chordf, 
A  soothing  music  made : 
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Just  two  or  three  sweet  chords,  that  seemed 

An  echo  of  thy  tone, — 
The  cushat's  son^  was  on  the  wind. 

And  mingled  with  thine  own. 

I  looked  upon  the  vale  beneath. 

I  looked  on  thy  sweet  face ; 
I  thought  how  dear,  this  voyage  o'er, 

Would  be  my  resting  place. 

We  parted ;  but  I  kept  thy  kiss,— 

Thy  last  one, — and  its  sigh, 
As  safely  as  the  stars  are  kept 

In  yonder  azure  sky. 

Again  I  stood  by  that  hill-side, 
And  scarce  I  knew  the  place, 

For  fire,  and  blood,  and  death,  had  left 
On  everything  their  trace. 

The  hike  was  covered  o'er  with  weeds, 

Choked  was  our  little  rill. 
There  was  no  sign  of  com  or  grass, 

The  cushat's  song  was  still : 

Burnt  to  the  dust,  an  ashy  heap 
Was  every  cottage  round ; — 

I  listened  but  I  could  not  hear 
One  single  human  sound : 

I  spoke,  and  only  my  own  wqrds 

Were  echoed  from  the  hill ; 
I  sat  me  down  to  weep,  and  curse 

The  hand  that  wrought  this  ilL 
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We  met  again  by  miracle : 

Thou  wert  another  one 
Saved  from  this  work  of  sin  and  death,— 

I  was  not  quite  alone. 

'  And  then  I  heard  the  evil  tale 
Of  guilt  and  suffering, 
Till  I  prayed  the  curse  of  God  might  ftU 
On  the  false-hearted  ^ng. 

I  will  not  think  on  tliis, — ^for  thou 

Art  saved,  and  saved  for  me ! 
And  gallantly  my  little  bark 

Cuts  through  the  moonlight  sea. 

There's  not  a  shadow  in  the  sky, 

The  waves  are  bright  below ; 
I  must  not,  on  so  sweet  a  night, 

Think  upon  dark  Glencoe. 

If  thought  were  vengeance,  then  its  tfaougill 

A  ceaseless  fire  should  be. 
Burning  by  day,  burning  by  night, 
-   Kept  like  a  thought  of  thee. 

But  I  am  powerless  and  must  flee  ^— 

That  e'er  a  time  should  come. 
When  we  should  shun  our  own  sweet  land, 

And  seek  another  home !  * 

This  must  not  be, — ^yon  soft  moonhght 

Falls  on  my  heart  like  balm ; 
The  waves  are  still,  the  air  is  hushed, 

And  I  too  wiU  be  calm. 
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Away !  we  seek  another  land 
Of  hope,  stars,  flowers,  sunshine 

I  shall  forget  the  dark  green  hillb 
Of  that  which  once  was  mine! 


THE  EMERALD  RINU. 

A   SUPERSTITION. 

It  is  a  gem  which  hath  the  power  to  show 
If  plighted  lovers  keep  their  vow  or  do: 
If  faithful,  it  is  like  the  leaves  of  spring ; 
If  faithless,  like  those  leaves  when  withering. 
Take  back  again  your  emerald  gem, 

There  iis  no  color  in  the  stone ; 
It  might  have  graced  a  diadem, 

But  now  its  hue  and  light  are  gone ! 

Take  back  your  gift,  and  give  me  mine — 

The  kiss  that  sealed  our  last  love-vow ; 

Ah,  other  lips  have  been  on  thine, 

My  kiss  is.  lost  and  sullied  now ' 
The  gem  is  pale,  the  kiss  forgot, 

And^more  than  either,  you  are  chaqged ; 
But  my  true  love  has  altered  not, 
My  heart  is  broken — ^not  estranged ! 
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THE  GRAY  CROSa 

A  GRAY  cross  stands  beneath  yon  old  beech  tree  $ 
It  marks  a  soldier's  and  a  maiden's  grave : 
Around  it  is  a  grove  of  orange  trees, 
With  silver  blossoms  and  with  golden  fruit. 
It  was  a  Spaniard,  whom  he  saved  from  death. 
Raised  that  cross  o'er  the  gallant  Englishman. 


He  lefl  home  a  young  soldier,  full  of  hope 

And  enterprise ! — ^he  fell  in  his  first  field ! 

There  came  a  lovely  pilgrim  to  his  tomb. 

The  blue-eyed  girl,  his  own  betrothed  bride,— 

Pale,  delicate, — one  looking  as  the  gale 

That  bowed  the  rose  could  sweep  her  from  the  eaxClb 

Yet  she  had  left  her  home,  where  every  look 

Had  been  watched,  O,  so  tenderly ! — and  miles, 

Long  weary  miles  had  wandered.    When  she  < 

To  Uie  dim  shadow  of  the  aged  beech, 

She  was  worn  to  a  shadow ;  colorless 

The  cheek  once  dyed  by  her  own  mountain  rose. 

She  reached  the  grave  and  died  upon  the  sod ! 

They  laid  her  by  her  lover : — and  her  tale 

Is  often  on  the  songs  that  the  guitar 

Echoes  in  the  lune  valleys  of  Castile ! 
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THE  CHANGE. 

Thy  features  do  not  bear  the  light 

They  wore  in  happier  days ;  * 
Though  still  there  may  be  much  to  love^ 

There's  little  left  to  praise. 

The  rose  has  faded  from  tliy  cheek — 
There's  scarce  a  blush  left  now ; 

And  there's  a  dark  and  weary  sign 
Upon  thine  altered  brow. 

Thy  raven  hair  is  dashed  with  gray, 
Thine  eyes  are  dim  with  tears ; 

And  care,  before  thy  youth  is  past, 
Has  done  the  work  of  years. 

Beautiful  wreck !  for  still  thy  face 
Though  changed,  is  very  fair ; 

Like  beauty's  moonlight,  left  to  show 
Her  morning  sun  was  there. 

Come,  here  are  friends  and  festival, 

Recall  thine  early  smile ; 
And  wear  yon  wreath,  whose  glad  red  ro0e 

Will  lend  its  bloom  awhile. 

Come,  take  thy  lute,  and  sing  again 

The  song  you  used  to  sing — 
The  birdlike  song : — See,  though  unused. 

The  lute  has  every  string. 
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What,  doth  thy  hand  forget  the  lute  ? 

Thy  brow  reject  the  wreath  ? 
Alaa !  whatever  the  change  above, 

There's  more  of  change  beneath  ? 

The  smile  may  come,  the  smile  may  go, 

The  blush  shine  and  depart ; 
But  farewell  when  their  sense  is  quenched 

Within  the  breaking  heart 

And  such  is  thine :  'tis  vain  to  seek 

The  shades  of  past  delight : 
Fling  down  the  wreath,  and  break  the  lute; 

They  mock  our  souls  to-night 


THE  DANISH  WARRIOR'S  DEATH-SONG. 

Away,  away !  your  care  is  vain ; 

No  leech  could  aid  me  now  ; 
The  chill  of  death  is  at  my  heart. 

Its  damp  upon  my  brow. 

Weep  not— I  shame  to  see  such  tears 

Within  a  warrior's  eyes ; 
Away !  how  can  ye  weep  for  Mm 

Who  in  the  battle  dies  ? 

If  I  had  died  with  idle  head 
Upon  ray  lady's  knee — 
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Had  Pate  stood  by  my  silken  bed, 
Then  might  ye  weep  for  me. 

But  I  lie  on  my  own  proud  deck 

Before  the  sea  and  sky ; 
The  wind  that  sweeps  my  gallant  sails 

Will  have  my  latest  sigh. 

My  banner  floats  amid  the  clouds, 

Another  droops  below  t 
Well  with  my  heart's  best  blood  is  paid 

Such  purchase  irom  a  foe. 

Go  ye  and  seek  my  halls,  there  dwells 
A  fair-haired  boy  of  mine ; 

Give  him  my  sword,  while  yet  the  blood 
Darkens  that  falchion's  shine. 

Tell  him  that  only  other  blood 
Should  wash  such  stains  away ; 

And  if  he  be  his  father's  child, 
There  needs  no  more  to  say. 

Farewell,  my  bark!  farewell,  my  friends 
Now  fling  me  on  the  wave ; 

One  cup  of  wine,  and  one  of  blood, 
Pour  on  my  bounding  grave. 
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THE  WRECK. 


The  moonlight  fell  on  the  stately  ship ; 

It  shone  over  sea  and  sky ; 
And  there  was  nothing  but  water  and  air 

To  meet  the  gazing  eye. 

Bright  and  blue  spread  the  heaven  above, 

Bright  and  blue  spread  the  sea ; 
The  stars  from  their  home  shone  down  on  the  wave, 

Till  they  seemed  in  the  wave  to  be. 

With  silver  foam  like  a  cloud  behind, 

That  vessel  cut  her  way ; 
But  the  shadow  she  cast,  was  the  sole  dark  thing 

That  upon  the  waters  lay. 

With  steps  of  power,  and  with  steps  of  pride, 

The  lord  of  the  vessel  paced 
The  deck,  as  he  thought  on  the  wave  below. 

And  the  glorious  heaven  he  faced 

One  moment's  pause,  and  his  spirit  fell 

From  its  bearing  high  and  proud ; 
But  yet  it  was  not  a  thought  of  fear 

That  the  seaman's  spirit  bowed : 

For  he  had  stood  on  the  deck  when  washed 
With  blood,  and  that  blood  his  own ; 

When  the  dying  were  pillowed  upon  the  dead, 
And  yet  you  heard  not  a  groan — 
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For  the  shout  of  battle  came  on  the  wind, 

And  the  cannon  roared  aloud ; 
And  the  heavy  smoke  hung  round  each  ship^ 

Even  like  its  death-shroud. 

And  he  had  guided  the  helm,  when  fate 

Seemed  stepping  every  wave, 
And  the  wind  swept  away  the  wreath  of  foanii 

To  show  a  yawning  grave. 

But  this  most  sweet  and  lighted  calm, 

Its  blue  and  midnight  hour, 
Wakened  the  hidden  springs  of  his  heart 

With  a  deep  and  secret  power. 

Is  there  some  nameless  boding  sent, 
Like  a  noiseless  voice  from  the  tomb  ?^> 

A  spirit  note  from  the  other  world, 
To  warn  of  death  and  doom ! 

He  thought  of  his  home,  of  his  own  fair  land, 
And  the  warm  tear  rushed  to  his  eye ; 

Almost  with  fear  he  looked  around, 
But  no  cloud  was  on  the  sky. 

He  sought  his  cabin,  and  joined  his  band — 
The  wine-cup  was  passing  round ; 

He  joined  in  their  laugh,  he  joined  in  the  song. 
But  no  mirth  was  in  the  sound. 


Peaceful  they  sought  their  quiet  sleep. 
In  the  soft  and  lovely  night; 

But,  like  life,  the  sea  was  false,  and  hid 
The  cold  dark  rock  from  sight 
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At  midnight  there  came  a  si^dden  shock, 
And  the  sleepers  sprang  from  bed ; 

There  was  one  fierce  cry  of  last  despair^ 
The  waves  closed  over  head. 

There  was  no  dark  cloud  on  the  morning  sky, 
No  fierce  wind  on  the  morning  air ; 

The  sun  shone  over  the  proud  ship's  track, 
But  no  oroud  ship  was  there! 


THE  LITTLE  SHROUD. 

She  put  him  on  a  snow-white  shroud, 

A  chaplet  on  his  head ; 
And  gathered  early  primroses  ^ 

To  scatter  o'er  the  dead. 

m 

She  laid  him  in  his  little  grave — 

Twas  hard  to  lay  him  there. 
When  spring  was  putting  forth  its  flowen^ 

And  everything  was  fair. 

She  had  lost  many  children — ^now 

The  last  of  them  was  gone ; 
And  day  and  night  she  sat  and  wept 

Beside  the  funeral  stone. 


One  midnight,  while  her  constant  tean 
Were  falling  with  the  dew 
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She  heard  a  voice,  and  lo !  her  child 
Stood  by  her  weeping  too ! 

His  shroud  was  damp,  his  face  was  white^ 

He  said,—"  I  cannot  sleep, 
Your  tears  have  made  my  shroud  so  wet, 

O,  mother,  do  not  weep ! " 

O,  love  is  strong ! — ^the  mother's  heart 
Was  filled  with  tender  fears ; 

O,  love  is  strong !  and  for  her  child 
Her  grief  restrained  its  tears. 

One  eve  a  light  shone  round  her  bed. 
And  there  she  saw  him  stand — 

Her  infant  in  his  little  shroud, 
A  taper  in  his  hand. 

**  Lo !  mother,  see  my  shroud  is  dry, 
As^  I  can  sleep  once  more ! '' 

And  beautiful  the  parting  smile 
The  little  infaift  wore. 


And  down  within  the  silent  grave 

He  laid  his  weary  head  ; 
And  soon  the  early  violets 

Grew  o'er  his  grassy  bed. 

The  mother  went  her  household  ways 
Again  she  knelt  in  prayer, 

And  only  asked  of  Heaven  its  aid 
Her  heavy  lot  to  bear. 
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THE  FROZEN  SHIP. 

The  fkir  ship  cut  the  billows, 

And  her  path  lay  white  behind, 
And  dreamily  amid  her  sails 

Scarce  moved  the  sleeping  wind. 

The  sailors  sang  their  gentle  songs. 
Whose  words  were  home  and  love ; 

Waveless  the  wide  sea  spread  beneath — 
And  calm  the  heaven  above. 

But  as  they  sung,  each  voice  turned  low, 

Albeit  they  knew  not  why ; 
For  quiet  was  the  waveless  sea. 

And  cloudless  was  the  sky. 

But  the  clear  air  was  cold  as  clear ; 

Twas  pain  to  draw  the  breath ; 
And  the  silence  and  the  chill  around 

Were  e'en  like  those  of  death. 

I 

Colder  and  colder  grew  the  air. 
Spell-bound  seemed  thc^ave  to  be, 

And  ere  night  fell,  they  knew  they  were  locked 
In  the  arms  of  that  icy  sea. 

Stiff  lay  the  sail,  chain-like  the  ropes. 

And  snow  passed  o'er  the  main ; 
Each  thought,  but  none  spoke,  of  distant  homo 

They  never  should  see  again. 
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Each  looked  upon  his  comrade's  face, 

Pale  as  funereal  stone ; 
Yet  none  could  touch  the  other's  hand, 

For  none  could  feel  his  own. 

Like  statues  fixed,  that  gallant  band 

Stood  on  the  dread  deck  to  die ; 
The  sleet  was  their  shroud,  the  wind  their  dirge, 

And  their  churchyard  the  sea  and  the  sky. 

Pond  eyes  have  watched  by  their  native  shore, 
And  prayers  to  the  wild  winds  gave ; 

But  never  again  came  that  stately  ship 
To  breast  the  English  wave. 

Hope  grew  fear,  and  fear  grew  hope, 

Till  both  alike  were  done : 
And  the  bride  lay  down  in  her  grave  alone, 

And  the  mother  without  her  son. 

Years  passed,  and  of  that  goodly  ship 

Nothing  of  tidings  came ; 
Till,  in  afler-time,  when  her  fate  had  grown 

But  a  tale  of  fear  and  a  name — 

It  was  beneath  a  tropic  sky 

The  tale  was  told  to  me ; 
The  sailor  who  told,  in  his  youth  had  been 

Over  that  icy  sea. 

He  said  it  was  fearful  to  see  them  stand, 
Nor  the  living,  nor  yet  the  dead. 

And  the  light  glared  strange  in  the  glassy  eyes 
Whose  human  look  was  fled. 
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For  frost  had  done  one  half  life's  part, 

And  kept  them  from  decay : 
Those  they  loved  had  mouldered,  but  these 

Looked  the  dead  of  yesterday. 

Peace  to  the  souls  of  the  graveless  dead ' 

Twas  an  awful  doom  to  dree ; 
But  fearful  and  wondrous  are  thy  works, 

O  Grod !  in  the  boundless  sea  * 


REVENGK 


At,  gaze  upon  hpr  rose-wreathed  hair, 

And  gaze  upon  her  smile : 
Seem  as  you  drank  the  very  air 

Her  breath  perfumed  the  while ; 

And  walk  for  her  the  gifted  line, 
That  wild  and  witching  lay, 

And  swear  your  heart  is  as  a  shrine, 
That  only  owns  her  sway. 

Tis  well :  I  am  revenged  at  last, — 
Mark  you  that  scornful  cheek, — 

The  eye  averted  as  you  passed, 
Spoke  more  than  words  could  speak. 

Ay,  now  by  all  the  bitter  tears, 
That  I  have  shed  for  thee, — 
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The  racking  doabts,  the  burning  feaiB,*- 
Avenged  they  well  may  be — 

By  the  nights  passed  in  sleepless  care, 

The  days  of  endless  wo ; 
All  that  you  taught  my  heart  to  bear, 

AU  that  yourself  will  know. 

I  would  not  wish  to  see  you  laid 

Within  an  early  tomb ; 
I  should  forget  how  you  betrayed, 

And  only  weep  your  doom: 

But  this  is  fitting  punishment-^ 

To  live  and  love  in  vain, — 
O  my  wrung  heart,  be  thou  content, 

And  feed  upon  his  pain. 

Gro  thou  and  watch  her  lightest  sigh. 

Thine  own  it  will  not  be ; 
And  back  beneath  her  sunny  eye, — 

It  will  not  turn  on  thee. 

Tis  well :  the  rack,  the  cham,  the  wheely 
Far  better  hadst  thou  proved ; 

Even  I  could  almost  pi^  feel, 
For  thou  art  not  beloved. 
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THE  NAMELESS  GRAVE. 

A  NAMELESS  gzave,— there  is  no  stone 

To  sanctify  the  dead : 
O'er  it  the  wiRow  droops  alone, 

With  only  wild  flowers  spread. 

^  O,  there  is  naught  to  interest  here, 

No  record  of  a  name, 
A  trumpet-call  upon  the  ear, 

High  on  the  roll  of  fame. 

^  I  will  not  pause  beside  a  tomb 

Where  nothing  calls  to  mind 
Aught  that  can  brighten  mortal  gloom, 

Or  elevate  mankind ; — 

**  No  glorious  memory  to  efface 

The  stay  of  meaner  clay ; 
No  intellect  whose  heavenly  trace 

Redeemed  our  earth : — away ! " 

Ah,  these  are  thoughts  that  well  may  rue 

On  youth's  ambitious  pride ; 
But  I  will  sit  and  moralize 

This  lowly  stone  beside. 

Here  thousands  might  have  slept,  whose  name 

Had  been  to  thee  a  spell. 
To  light  thy  flashing  eyes  with  i 

To  bid  thy  young  heart  swelL 
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Here  might  have  been  a  warrior's  rest. 
Some  chief  who  bravely  bled, 

With  waving  banner,  sculptared  crest, 
And  laorel  on  his  head. 

That  laurel  must  have  had  its  blood. 
That  blood  have  caused  its  tear, — 

Look  on  the  lovely  solitude — 
What !  wish  for  warfare  here ! 

A  poet  might  have  slept, — what !  he 
Whose  restless  heart  first  wakes 

Its  life-pulse  into  melody. 
Then  o'er  it  pines  and  breaks  ? — 

He  who  hath  sung  of  passionate  love, . 
■    His  life  a  feverish  tale : — 
O !  not  the  nightingale,  the  dove 
Would  suit  its  quiet  vale. 

See,  I  have  named  your  favorite  two,- 
Each  had  been  glad  to  crave 

Rest  'neath  this  turf's  unbroken  dew, 
And  such  a  nameless  grave. 
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CAN  YOU  FORGET  MB? 


Can  you  forget  me  ?— I  who  have  so  cherished 

The  veriest  trifle  that  was  memory's  link; 
The  roses  that  you  gave  me,  although  perished, 

Were  precious  in  my  sight ;  they  made  me  think. 
You  took  them  in  their  scentless  beauty  stooping 

From  the  warm  shelter  of  the  garden  wall ; 
Autumn,  while  into  languid  winter  drooping, 

Gave  its  last  blossoms,  opening  but  to  fall. 

Can  you  forget  them  ? 

Can  yon  forgeit  me  ?    I  am  not  relying 

On  plighted  vows — alas !  I  know  their  worth : 
Man's  faith  to  woman  is  a  trifle,  djring 

Upon  the  very  breath  that  gave  it  birth. 
But  I  remember  hours  of  quiet  gladness. 

When,  if  the  heart  had  truth,  it  spoke  it  then, 
When  thoughts  would  sometimes  ttke  a  tone  of  sadness, 

And  then  unconsciously  grow  glad  again. 

Can  you  forget  them  ? 

Can  you  forget  me  ?    My  whole  soul  was  blended ; 

At  least  it  sought  to  blend  itself  with  thine ; 
My  life's  whole  purpose,  winning  thee,  seemed  ended ; 

Thou  wert  my  heart's  sweet  home — ^my  spirit's  shrine 
Can  you  forget  me  ? — when  the  firelight  burning, 

Flung  sudden  gleams  around  the  quiet  room. 
How  would  thy  words,  to  long  past  moments  turning, 

Trust  me  with  thoughts  soft  as  the  shadowy  gloom ! 
Can  you  forget  them  ? 
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There  is  no  truth  in  love,  whatever  its  jseenang, 

And  heaven  itself  could  scarcely  seem  more  t 
Sadly  have  I  awakened  from  the  dreaming, 

Whose  charmed  slumber — false  one ! — was  of  yoo. 
I  gave  mine  inmost  being  to  thy  keeping — 

I  had  no  thought  I  did  not  seek  to  share ; 
Feelings  that  hushed  within  my  soul  were  sleeping^ 

Waked  into  voice,  to  trust  them  to  thy  care. 
Can  you  forget  them  ? 

Can  you  forget  me  ?    This  is  vainly  tasking 

The  faithless  heart  where  I,  alas !  am  not 
Too  well  I  know  the  idleness  of  asking — 

The  misery — of  why  am  I  forgot  ? 
The  happy  hours  that  I  have  passed  while  kneeling 

Half  slave,  half  child^  to  gaze  upon  thy  face. 
—But  what  to  thee  this  passionate  appealing — 

Let  my  heart  break— it  is  a  common  case. 

You  have  foigotten  me 


THE  WREATH. 

Nat,  fling  not  down  those  faded  floweni, 
Too  late  they're  scattered  round ; 

And  violet  and  rose-leaf  lie 
Together  on  the  ground. 

How  carefully  this  very  mom 
Those  buds  were  culled  and  wreathed. 
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And,  'mid  the  cloud  of  that  dark  hair, 
How  sweet  a  sigh  they  breathed ! 

And  many  a  gentle  word  was  said 

Above  their  morning  dye, 
How  that  the  rose  had  touched  thy  cheek. 

The  violet  thine  eye. 

Methinks,  if  but  for  memory, 

I  should  have  kept  these  flowers ; 
Ah !  all  too  lightly  does  thy  heart 

Dwell  upon  vanished  hours. 

Already  has  thine  eager  hand 
Stripped  yonder  rose-hung  bough ; 

The  wreath  that  bound  thy  raven  curls 
Thy  feet  are  on  it  now. 

That  glancing  smile,  it  seems  to  say 

«  Thou  art  too  fanciful ; " 
What  matters  it  what  roses  fade, 

While  there  are  more  lb  cull ! 

Ay,  I  was  wrong  to  ask  of  thee 

Such  gloomy  thoughts  as  mine : 
Thou  in  thy  Spring,  how  shouldst  thou  dream 

Of  Autumn's  pale  decline  ? 

Young,  lovely,  loved, — O !  far  from  thee 

Life's  after-dearth  and  doom ; 
Long  ere  thou  learn  how  memory  clings 

To  even  faded  bloom ! 
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THE  INDIAN  GIRL. 

She  sat  alone  beside  her  hearth — 

For  many  nights  alone ; 
She  slept  not  on  the  pleasant  couch 

Where  fragrant  herbs  were  strown. 

At  first  she  bound  her  raven  hair 

With  feather  and  with  shell ; 
But  then  she  hoped ;  at  length,  like  night, 

Around  her  neck  it  fell. 

They  saw  her  wandering  'mid  the  woods, 
Lone,  with  the  cheerless  dawn. 

And  then  they  said,  *'  Can  this  be  her 
We  called  ' The  StarUed  Fawn.'" 

Her  heart  was  in  her  large  sad  eyes, 
Half  sunshine  and  half  shade ; 

And  love,  as  love  first  springs  to  life, 
Of  everything  afraid. 

The  red  leaf  far  more  heavily 

Fell  down  to  autumn  earth, 
Than  her  light  feet,  which  seemed  to  ipofe 

To  music  and  to  mirth. 

With  the  light  feet  of  early  youth. 

What  hopes  and  joys  depart  ? 
Ah!  nothing  like  the  heavy  step 

Betrays  the  heavy  heart 
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It  is  a  usual  history 

That  Indian  girl  could  tell ; 
Fate  sets  apart  one  common  doom 

For  all  who  love  too  well. 

The  proud — the  shy — the  sensitive, 

Life  has  not  many  such ; 
They  dearly  buy  their  happiness. 

By  feeling  it  too  much. 

A  stranger  to  her  forest  home, 

That  fair  young  stranger  came , 
They  raised  for  him  the  funeral  song — 

For  him  the  funeral  flame. 

Love  sprang  from  pity, — and  her  arms 

Around  his  arms  she  threw ; 
She  told  her  father,  '<  If  he  dies, 

Your  daughter  dieth  too.* 

For  her  sweet  sake  they  set  him  firee— 

He  lingered  at  her  side ; 
And  many  a  native  song  yet  tells 

Of  that  pale  stranger's  bride. 

X 

Two  years  have  passed — how  much  two  yean 

Have  taken  in  their  flight! 
They've  taken  from  the  lip  its  smile. 

And  from  the  eye  its  light 

Poor  child !  she  was  a  child  in  years — 

So  timid  and  so  young ; 
With  what  a  fond  and  earnest  faith 

To  desperate  hope  she  clung  I 
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His  eyes  grew  cold — ^his  voice  grew 
They  only  grew  more  dear. 

She  served  him  meekly,  anxiously, 
With  love— half  faith,  half  fear. 


And  can  a  fond  and  faithful  heart 

Be  worthless  in  those  eyes 
For  which  it  beats  ? — ^Ah!  wo  to  those' 

Who  such  a  heart  despise. 

Poor  child !  what  lonely  days  she  passed, 

With  nothing  to  recall 
But  bitter  taunts,  and  careless  words, 

And  looks  more  cold  than  all. 

Alas !  for  love,  that  sits  at  home. 

Forsaken,  and  yet  fond ; 
The  grief  that  sits  beside  the  hearth, 

Life  has  no  grief  beyond. 

He  left  her,  but  she  followed  him — 
She  thought  he  could  not  bear 

When  she  had  left  her  home  for  him 
To  look  on  her  despair. 

Adown  the  strange  and  mighty  stream 

She  took  her  lonely  way ! 
The  stars  at  night  her  pilots  were, 

As  was  the  sun  by  day. 

Yet  mournfully — ^how  mournfully  !— 

The  Indian  looked  behind. 
When  the  last  sound  of  voice  or  step^ 

Died  on  the  midnight  wind. 
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Yet  still  adown  the  gloomy  stream 

She  plied  her  weary  oar ; 
Her  hosband— he  had  lefl  their  home, 

And  it  was  home  no  more. 

She  found  him — ^but  she  found  in  vain — 
He  spumed  her  from  his  side ; 

He  said,  her  brow  was  all  too  dark, 
For  her  to  be  his  bnde. 


She  grasped  his  hands, — ^her  own  were  cold^-« 

And  sUent  turned  away, 
As  she  had  not  a  tear  to  shed, 

And  not  a  word  to  say. 

And  pale  as  death  she  reached  her  boat. 

And  guided  it  along ; 
With  broken  voice  she  strove  to  raise 

A  melancholy  song. 

None  watched  the  lonely  Indian  girly— * 

She  passed  unmarked  of  all, 
Until  they  saw  her  slight  canoe 

Approach  the  mighty  Fall ! 

Upright,  within  that  slender  boat 
They  saw  the  pale  girl  stand, 

Her  dark  hair  streaming  far  behind- 
Upraised  her  desperate  hand. 

The  air  is  filled  with  shriek  and  shout^ 

They  call,  but  call  in  vain ; 
The  boat  amid  the  waters  dashed — 

Twas  never  seen  again ! 
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THE  SNOWDROP. 

Thou  beautiful  new  comer, 

With  white  and  maiden  brow ; 
Thou  fairy  gift  from  summer, 

Why  art  thou  blooming  now  r 
This  dim  and  sheltered  alley 

Is  dark  with  winter  green ; 
Not  such  as  in  the  valley 

At  sweet  spring-time  is  seciL 

The  lime-tree's  tender  yellow, 

The  aspen's  silvery  sheen, 
With  mingling  colors  mellow 

The  universal  green. 
Now  solemn  yews  are  bending 

»Mid  gloomy  fires  around ; 
And  in  long  dark  wreaths  descending 

The  ivy  sweeps  the  ground. 

No  sweet  companion  pledges 

Thy  health  as  dewdrops  pass ; 
No  rose  is  on  the  hedges, 

No  violet  in  the  grass. 
Thou  art  watching,  and  thou  only. 

Above  the  earth's  snow  tomb ; 
Thus  lovely,  and  thus  lonely, 

I  bless  thee  for  thy  bloom. 

Though  the  singing  rill  be  frozen. 
While  the  wind  forsakes  the  west  5 
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Though  the  singing  birds  have  chosen 

Some  lone,  and  silent  rest ; 
Like  thee,  one  sweet  thought  lingen 

In  a  heart  else  cold  and  dead, 
Though  the  summer's  flowers,  and  singen, 

And  sunshine  long  hath  fled : 

Tis  the  love  for  long  years  cherished. 

Yet  lingering,  lorn,  and  lone ; 
Though  its  lovelier  lights  have  perished, 

And  its  earlier  hopes  are  flown. 
Though  a  weary  world  hath  bound  it, 

With  many  a  heavy  thrall ; 
And  the  cold  and  changed  surround  it. 

It  blossometh  o'er  all 
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Do  you  see  yon  vessel  riding. 

Anchored  in  our  island  bay. 
Like  a  sleeping  sea-bird  biding 

For  the  morrow's  onward  way  ? 
See  her  white  wings  folded  round  her. 

As  she  rocks  upon  the  deep ; 
Slnmber  with  a  spell  hath  bound  her. 

With  a  spell  of  peace  and  sleep. 


It 
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Seems  she  not  as  if  enchanted 

To  that  lone  and  lovely  place, 
Henceforth  ever  to  be  haunted 

By  that  sweet  ship's  shadowy  grace  ? 
Yet,  come  here  again  to-morrow. 

Not  a  vestige  will  remain, 
Though  those  sweet  eyes  strain  in  sorrow, 

They  will  search  the  sea  in  vain. 

Twas  for  this  I  bade  thee  meet  me. 
For  a  parting  word  and  tear ; 

Other  lands  and  lips  may  greet  me  5 
None  will  ever  seem  so  dear. 

Other  lands— I  may  say,  other- 
Mine  again  I  shall  not  see ; 

I  have  left  mine  aged  mother. 
She  has  other  sons  than  me. 

Where  my  father's  bones  are  lying, 

There  mine  own  will  never  lie ; 
Where  the  myrtle  groves  are  sighing, 

Soft  beneath  our  summer  sky. 
Mine  will  be  a  wilder  ending, 

Mine  will  be  a  wilder  grave. 
Where  the  shriek  and  shout  are  blending, 

Or  the  tempest  sweeps  the  wave. 

Mine  may  be  a  fate  more  lonely, 

In  some  sick  and  foreign  ward. 
Where  my  weary  eyes  meet  only 

Hired  nurse  or  sullen  guard. 
Dearest  maiden,  thou  art  weeping ; 

Most  I  from  those  eyes  remove  ' 
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Hath  thy  heart  no  soft  pulse  sleeping 
Wliich  might  ripen  into  love  ? 

No !  I  see  thy  brow  is  frozen. 

And  thy  look  is  cold  and  strange ; 
Ah !  when  once  the  heart  has  chosen, 

Well  I  know  it  cannot  change. 
And  I  know  that  heart  has  spoken, 

That  another's  it  must  be. 
Scarce  I  wish  that  pure  faith  broken, 

Though  the  falsehood  were  for  me. 

No :  be  still  the  guileless  creature 

That  upon  my  boyhood  shone ; 
Ck>uldst  thou  change  tliy  angel  nature, 

Half  my  faith  in  heaven  were  gone. 
Btill  thy  memory  shall  be  cherished, 

Dear  as  it  is  now  to  me ; 
When  all  gentler  thoughts  have  perished, 

One  shall  linger  yet  for  thee. 

Farewell ! — With  those  words  I  sever 

Every  tie  of  youth  and  home ; 
Thou,  fair  isle !  adieu  for  ever! 

See  a  boat  cuts  through  the  foam. 
Wind,  time,  tide,  alike  are  pressing, 

I  must  hasten  from  the  shore. 
One  first  kiss,  and  one  last  blessing — 

Farewell,  love !  we  meet  no  more. 
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INFANTICIDE  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

A  LUXUBT  of  sutnmer  green 

Is  on  the  southern  plain, 
And  water-flags,  with  dewy  screeOy 

Protect  the  ripening  grain. 
Upon  the  sky  is  not  a  cloud 

To  mar  the  golden  glow, 
Only  the  palm-tree  is  allowed 

To  fling  its  shade  below. 

And  silvery,  'mid  its  fertile  brakes, 

The  winding  river  glides, 
And  every  ray  in  heaven  makes 

Its  mirror  of  its  tides. 
And  yet  it  is  a  place  of  death— 

A  place  of  sacrifice ; 
Heavy  with  childhood's  parting  breatu, 

Weary  with  childhood's  cries. 

The  mother  takes  her  little  child- < 

Its  face  is  like  her  own ; 
The  cradle  of  her  choice  is  wild — 

Why  is  it  left  alone  ? 
The  trampling  of  the  bufialo 

Is  heard  among  the  reeds, 
And  sweeps  around  the  carrion  crow 

That  amid  carnage  feeds. 

O !  oatrage  upon  mother  Earth 
To  yccider  aacure  akf ; 
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A  destined  victim  from  its  birth, 

The  child  is  left  to  die. 
We  shudder  that  such  crimes  disgrace 

E'en  yonder  savage  strand ; 
Alas !  and  hath  such  crime  no  trace 

Within  our  English  land  ? 

Pause,  ere  we  blame  the  savage  code 

That  such  strange  horror  keeps ; 
Perhaps  within  her  sad  abode 

The  mother  sits  and  weeps, 
And  thinks  how  oft  those  eyelids  smiled 

Whose  close  she  may  not  see. 
And  says,  ^  O,  would  to  God,  my  child, 

I  might  have  died  for  thee ! " 

Such  law  of  bloodshed  to  annul 

Should  be  the  Christian's  toil ; 
May  not  such  law  be  merciful. 

To  that  upon  our  soil  ? 
Better  the  infant  eyes  should  close 

Upon  the  first  sweet  breath. 
Than  weary  for  their  last  repose, 

A  living  life  in  death ! 
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Look  on  the  children  of  our  poor. 

On  many  an  English  child : 
Better  that  it  had  died  secure 

By  yonder  river  wild. 
Flung  careless  on  the  waves  of  life, 

From  childhood's  earliest  time. 
They  struggle,  one  perpetual  strife, 

With  hunger  and  with  crime. 
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Look  on  the  crowded  prison-gate- 

Instructive  love  and  care 
In  early  life  had  saved  the  fate 

That  waits  on  many  there. 
Cold,  selfish,  shunning  care  and  cosi. 

The  poor  are  left  unknown ; 
I  say,  for  every  soul  thus  lost, 

We  answer  with  our  own. 


ALEXANDER  AND  PHILIP. 

He  stood  by  the  river's  side, 
A  conqueror  and  a  king,- 
None  matched  his  step  of  pride 
Amid  the  armed  ring. 
And  a  heavy  echo  rose  from  the  ground, 
As  a  thousand  warriors  gathered  round. 

And  the  morning  march  had  been  long, 

And  the  noontide  sun  was  high. 
And  weariness  bowed  down  the  strong. 
And  heat  closed  every  eye ;  ;  i 

And  the  victor  stood  by  the  river's  brim,  1 1 

Whose  coolness  seemed  but  made  for  hinii  j  | 

The  cypress  spread  their  gloom  '  | 

Like  a  cloak  from  the  noontide  beam 
He  flung  back  his  dusty  plume,  . 

And  plunged  in  the  silver  stream ; 
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He  plunged  like  the  young  steed  fierce  and  wild, 
He  was  bome  away  like  the  feeble  child. 

They  took  the  king  to  his  tent 
From  the  river's  fatal  banks ; 
A  cry  of  terror  went 
Like  a  storm  through  the  Grecian  ranks : 
Was  this  the  fruit  of  their  glories  won, 
Was  this  the  death  for  Ammon's  son  ? 

Many  a  leech  heard  the  call, 
But  each  one  shrank  away ; 
For  heavy  upon  all 
Was  the  weight  of  fear  that  day : 
When  a  thought  of  treason,  a  word  of  deatbf 
Was  in  each  eye  and  on  each  breath. 

But  one  with  the  royal  youth 

Had  been  from  his  earliest  hour. 
And  he  knew  that  his  heart  was  truth. 
And  he  knew  that  his  hand  was  power; 
He  gave  what  hope  his  skill  might  give. 
And  bade  him  trust  to  his  faith,  and  live. 

Alexander  took  the  cup, 

And  from  beneath  his  head  a  scroll. 
He  drank  the  liquor  up, 

And  bade  Philip  read  the  roll ; 
And  Philip  looked  on  the  page,  where  shame, 
Treason,  and  poison  were  named  with  his 


An  angry  flush  rose  on  his  brow, 
And  anger  darkened  his  eye 
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What  1  have  done  I  would  do  again  now. 
If  you  trust  my  fidelity. 
The  king  watched  his  face,  he  felt  he  might  dare 
Trust  the  faith  that  was  written  there. 

Next  day  the  conqueror  rose 

From  a  greater  conqueror  free ; 
And  again  he  stood  amid  those 
Who  had  died  his  death  to  see : 
He  stood  there  proud  of  the  lesson  he  gave 
That  faith  and  trust  were  made  for  the  brave. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  CHILLON. 


Fair  lake,  thy  lovely  and  thy  haunted  shore 

Has  only  echoes  for  the  poet's  lute ; 

None  may  tread  there  save  with  unsandalled  fix)C| 
Submissive  to  the  great  that  went  before. 
Filled  with  the  mighty  memories  of  yore. 

And  yet  how  mournful  are  the  records  there-^ 

Captivity,  and  exile,  and  despair. 
Did  they  endure  who  now  endure  no  more. 

The  patriot,  the  woman,  and  the  bard. 
Whose  names  thy  winds  and  waters  bear  along ; 

What  did  the  world  bestow  for  their  reward 
But  suffering,  sorrow,  bitterness,  and  wrong  ?^ 

Genius ! — a  hard  and  weary  lot  is  thine — 

The  heart  thy  fuel — and  the  grave  thy  shrine. 
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THE  RIVER  WEAR. 

Come  back,  come  back,  my  childhood, 

To  the  old  familiar  spot, 
Whose  wild  flowers,  and  whose  wild  wool 

Have  never  been  forgot 
It  is  the  shining  river. 

With  the  bulrush  by  its  tide. 
Where  I  filled  my  green  rush  quiver 

With  arrows  at  its  side ; 

And  deemed  that  knightly  glories 

Were  honored  as  of  old ; 
My  head  was  filled  with  stories 

My  aged  nurse  had  told. 
The  Douglas  and  the  Percy 

Alike  were  forced  to  yield ; 
I  had  but  little  mercy 

Upon  the  battle-field. 

Ah!  folly  of  the  fancies. 

That  haunt  our  childhood's  hour, 
And  yet  those  old  romances 

On  after  life  have  pover ; 
When  the  weight  appears  too  weary 

With  which  we  daily  strive, 
Ttfid  the  actual  and  the  dreary. 

How  much  they  keep  alive ! 

How  often,  amid  hours 
By  life  severely  tried. 
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Have  I  thought  on  those  wild  flowers 
On  the  sweet  Wear's  silver  tide. 

Each  ancient  recollection 
Brought  something  to  subdue ; 

I  lived  in  old  affection, 
And  felt  the  heart  was  true. 

I  am  come  again  with  summer, 

It  is  lovely  to  behold, 
Will  it  welcome  the  new  comer, 

As  it  seemed  to  do  of  old  ? 
Within  those  dark  green  covers. 

Whose  shade  is  downward  cast, 
How  many  a  memory  hovers 

Whose  light  is  from  the  past ! 

I  see  the  bright  trout  springing. 

Where  the  wave  is  dark  yet  clear. 
And  a  myriad  flies  are  winging. 

As  if  to  tempt  him  near. 
With  the  lucid  waters  blending. 

The  willow  shade  yet  floats. 
From  beneath  whose  quiet  bending 

I  used  to  launch  my  boats. 

Over  the  sunny  meadows, 

I  watch  them  as  of  old. 
Flit  soft  and  sudden  shadows 

That  leave  a  greener  gold ; 
And  a  faint  south  wind  is  blowing 

Amid  the  cowslip  beds, 
A  deeper  glow  bestowing 

To  the  light  around  their  heads. 
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Farewell,  sweet  river !  ever 

Wilt  thou  be  dear  to  me ; 
I  can  repay  thee  never 

One  half  I  owe  to  thee. 
Around  thy  banks  are  lying 

Nature's  diviner  part, 
And  thou  dost  keep  undying 

My  childhood  at  my  heart 


DEATH  OP  LOUIS  OP  BOURBON, 

BISHOP  OF  LIEOS. 

How  actual,  through  the  lapse  of  years, 
That  scene  of  death  and  dread  appears, 
The  maiden  shrouded  in  her  veil, 
The  burghers  half  resolved,  half  pale ; 
And  the  young  archer  leant  prepared, 
With  dagger  hidden,  but  still  bared— 
Are  real,  as  if  that  stormy  scene 
In  our  own  troubled  life  had  been. 
Such  is  the  magic  of  the  page 
That  brings  again  another  age. 
Such,  Scott,  the  charms  thy  pages  cast, 
O,  mighty  master  of  the  past ! 
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ETTyS  ROVER. 

Thou  lovely  and  thoa  happy  child, 

Ah,  how  I  envy  thee ! 
I  should  be  glad  to  change  our  state, 

If  such  a  thing  might  be. 

And  yet  it  is  a  lingering  joy 

To  watch  a  thing  so  fair, 
To  think  that  in  our  weary  life 

Such  pleasant  moments  are. 

A  little  monarch  thou  art  there, 

And  of  a  fairy  realm, 
Without  a  foe  to  overthow, 

A  care  to  overwhelm. 

Thy  world  is  in  thy  own  glad  will, 
And  in  each  fresh  delight, 

And  in  thy  unused  heart,  which 
Its  own,  its  golden  light 

With  no  misgivings  in  thy  past. 

Thy  future  with  no  fear ; 
The  present  circles  thee  around,- 

An  angel's  atmosphere. 

How  little  is  the  happiness 
That  will  content  a  child — 

A  favorite  dog,  a  sunny  fruit 
A  blossom  growing  wild. 
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A  word  will  fill  the  little  heart 
With  pleasure  and  with  pride ; 

It  is  a  harsh,  a  cruel  thing, 
That  such  can  be  denied. 
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And  yet  how  many  weary  hours 
Those?  joyous  creatures  know ; 

How  much  of  sorrow  and  restraint 
They  to  their  elders  owe ! 

How  much  they  suffer  from  our  faults  i 
How  much  from  our  mistakes ! 

How  often,  too,  mistaken  zeal 
An  infant's  misery  makes ! 


We  overrule,  and  overteach, 
We  curb  and  we  confine. 

And  put  the  heart  to  school  too 
To  learn  our  narrow  Una 


No ;  only  taught  by  love  to  love, 

Seems  childhood's  natural  task ; 
Affection,  gentleness,  and  hope, 
*  Are  all  its  brief  years  ask. 

Enjoy  thy  happiness,  sweet  child, 
With  careless  heart  and  eye ; 

Enjoy  those  few  bright  hours  which 
E'en  now,  are  hurrying  by ; — 

And  let  the  gazer  on  thy  face 
Grow  glad  with  watching  thee^ 

And  better,  kinder  ;-HBach  at 
Its  influence  on  me. 
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DISENCHANTMENT. 

Do  not  ask  me  why  I  loved  him, 

Love's  cause  is  to  love  unknown ; 
Faithless  as  the  past  has  proved  him, 

Once  his  heart  appeared  mine  own. 
Do  not  say  he  did  not  merit 

All  my  fondness,  all  my  truth ; 
Those  in  whom  love  dwells,  inherit 

Every  dream  that  haunted  youUu 

He  might  not  be  all  I  dreamed  him. 

Noble,  generous,  gifted,  true. 
Not  the  less  I  fondly  deemed  him, 

All  those  flattering  visions  drew. 
All  the  hues  of  old  romances 

By  his  actual  self  grew  dim ; 
Bitterly  I  mock  the  fancies 

That  once  found  their  lif&him. 

From  the  hour  by  him  enchanted,     * 

From  the  moment  when  we  met. 
Henceforth  with  one  image  haunted, 

Life  may  never  more  forget 
All  my  nature  changed — ^his  being 

Seemed  the  only  source  of  mine. 
Fond  heart,  hadst  thou  no  foreseeing 

Thy  sad  future  to  divine  ' 

Once,  upon  myself  relying. 
All  I  asked  were  words  and  thoiighl; 
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Many  hearts  to  mine  replying, 

Owned  the  moaic  that  I  brought 
Eager,  spiritual,  and  lonely 

Visions  filled  the  fairy  hour, 
Deep  with  love-*-though  love  was  only 

Not  a  presence,  but  a  power. 

But  from  that  first  hour  I  met  thee. 

All  caught  actual  life  from  you, 
Alas !  how  can  I  forget  thee. 

Thou  who  mad'st  the  fancied  trde  ' 
Once  my  wide  world  was  ideal, 

Fai»  it  was — ah !  very  fair : 
Wherefore  hast  thou  made  it  real  ? 

Wherefore  is  thy  image  there  ? 

Ah !  no  more  to  me  is  given 

Fancy's  fiir  and  faiiy  birth ; 
Chords  upon  my  lute  are  riven, 

Never  more  to  sound  on  earth. 
Once,  sweet  music  could  it  borrow 

From  a  look,  a  word,  a  tone ; 
I  could  paint  another's  sorrow — 

Now  I  think  but  of  mine  own. 

Life's  dark  waves  have  lost  the  glitter 

Which  at  morning-tide  they  wore. 
And  the  weil  within  is  bitter ; 

Naught  its  sweetness  may  restore : 
For  I  know  how  vainly  given 

Life's  most  precious  things  may  be, 
Lofve  that  might  have  looked  on  heaV0B» 

Even  as  it  looked  on  thee. 
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Ah,  farewell !— with  that  word  dying, 

Hope  and  loye  must  perish  too: 
For  thy  sake  themselves  denying, 

What  is  truth  with  thee  untrue? 
Ftoewell !— tis  a  dreary  sentence, 

Like  the  death-doom  of  the  grave, 
May  it  wake  in  thee  repentance. 

Stinging  when  too  late  to  save ! 


THE  HINDOO  GIRL'S  SONG. 

Float  on — float  on — my  haunted  bark, 

Above  the  midnight  tide ; 
Bear  sofUy  o'er  the  waters  dark 

The  hopes  that  with  thee  glide. 

Float  on — float  on — ^thy  freight  is  flow«i% 

And  every  flower  reveals 
The  dreaming  of  my  lonely  hours. 

The  hope  my  spirit  feels. 

FFoat  on— float  on— thy  shining  lamp, 

The  light  of  love  is  there ; 
If  lost  beneath  the  waters  damp, 

That  love  must  then  despair. 

Float  on— beneath  the  moonlight  float. 

The  sacred  billows  o'er : 
•Ah,  some  kind  spirit  guards  my  boat, 

For  it  has  gained  the  shore. 
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SASSOOR,  IN  THE  DECCAN. 

• 

« 

It  is  Cbristmas,  and  the  sunshine 
Lies  golden  on  the  fields. 

And  flowers  of  white  and  purple, 
Yonder  fragrant  creeper  yields. 

Tiike  the  plumes  of  some  bold  warrior,                               . 

The  cocoa-tree  on  high, 
Lifts  aloft  its  feathery  branches, 

AmiS  the-  deep  blue  sky. 

From  yonder  shadowy  peepul, 
.  The  pale  fair  lilac  dove, 
Like  music  from  a  temple, 
Sings  a  song  of  grief  and  love. 

The  earth  is  bright  with  blossoms, 
And  a  thousand  jewelled  wings, 

'Mid  the  green  boughs  of  the  tamarind 
A  sudden  sunshine  flings. 

For  the  East  id  earth's  first-bom. 
And  hath  a  glorious  dower. 

As  nature  there  had  lavished 
Her  beauty  and  her  power. 

! 

And  yet  I  pine  for  England, 
For  my  own — my  .distant  home; 

My  heart  is  in  that  island, 
Where'er  my  steps  may  roam. 

6r 
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It  i&  meiry  there  at  Christmas^i 
We  have  no  Christmas  here ;   , 
yTm  a  weary  thing,  a  sammer 
U^  "  (^  That  lasts  throaghout  the  yeair. 


I  remember  how  the  baoneer 
Hang  round  our  ancient  hall^ 

Bound  with  wreaths  of  shining  hntty. 
Brave  wintered  coroOaL 

And  above  each  rusty  helmet 
Waved  a  Hew  and  cheering  plume, 

A  branch  of  crimson  berries, 
And  the  latest  rose  in  bloook 

And  th6  white  and  pearly  misletoe 
Hung  half  concealed  o*er  head, 

I  remember  one  sweet  maiden, 
Whose  cheek  it  dyed  with  ltd. 

The  tnoming  waked  with  eaiob, 
A  young  and  joyous  band 

Of  small  and  rosy  songsters, 
Came  trifling  hand  in  hand. 

And  sang  beneath  ^ur  windows^ 

Just  as  the  ronnd.red  sun 
Began  to  melt  the  hoar-frost. 

And  the  clear  cold  day  begtta^ 

And  lit  night  the  aged  harper 
Played  his  old  tunes  o'er  and  o'er; 

From  sixteen  up  to  sixty. 
All  were  dancing  on  that  floor 
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Those  were  the  days  of  childhood, 

The  buoyant  and  the  bright ; 
When  hope  was  life's  sweet  sovereign, 

And  the  heart  and  step  were  light 

I  shall  come  again — a  stranger 

To  all  that  once  I  knew. 
For  the  hurried  steps  of  manhood 

From  life's  flowers  have  dajshed  the  dew. 

I  yet  may  ask  their  welcome, 
And  return  from  whence  I  came ; 

But  a  change  is  wrought  within  me, 
They  will  not  seem  the  same. 

For  my  spirits  are  grown  weary. 
And  my  days  of  youth  are  o'er, 

And  the  mirth  of  that  glad  season 
Is  what  I  can  feel  no  more. 
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THE  DESERTER. 

TwAs  a  sweet  summer  morn,  the  larit  had  jdst 
Sprang  from  the  clover  bower  aroand  her  nest, 
And  poured  her  blithe  song  to  the  clouds :  the  Bun 
Shed  his  fint  crimson  o^er  the  dark  gray  walls 
Of  the  old  church,  and  stained  the  sparkling  panes 
Of  ivy-covered  windows.    The  damp  ^ass, 
That  waved  in  wild  luxuriance  Jt>und  the  graves, 
Was  white  with  dew,  but  early  steps  had  been 
And  left  a  fresh  green  trace  round  yonder  tomb : 
TTwas  a  plain  stone,  but  graven  with  a  name 
That  many  stopped  to  read — a  soldiei's  name 
And  two  were  kneeling  by  it,  one  who  had 
Been  weeping ;  she  was  widow  to  the  brave 
Upon  whose  quiet  bed  her  tears  were  falling. 
From  off  her  cheek  the  rose  of  youth  had  fled, 
But  beauty  still  was  tliere,  that  softened  grie^ 
Whose  bitterness  is  gone,  but  which  was  felt 
Too  deeply  for  forgetfulness ;  her  look, 
Fraught  with  high  feelings  and  intelligence. 
And  such  as  might  beseeoLthe  Roman  dame 
Whose  children  died  for  liberty,  was  made 
More  soil  and  touching  by  the  patient  smile 
Which  piety  had  given  the  unearthly  brow, 
Which  Guide  draws  when  he  would  form  a  saint 
Whose  hopes  are  fixed  on  Heaven,  but  who  has  yet 
Some  earthly  feelings  binding  them  to  life. 
Her  arm  was  leant  upon  a  graceful  youth, 
The  hope,  the  comfort  of  her  widowhood; 
He  was  departing  from  her,  and  she  led 
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The  youthful  soldier  to  his  father^  tomb — 

Ab  in  the  visible  presence  of  the  dead 

She  gave  her  farewell  blessing;  and  her  voice 

Lost  its  so  tremulous  accents  as  she  bade 

Her  child  tread  in  that  father's  steps,  and  told 

How  bimve,  how  honored  he  had  been.    Bat  wkm 

She  did  entreat  him  to  remember  all, 

Her  hopes  were  centred  in  him,  that  he  was 

The  stay  of  her  declining  years,  that  he 

Might  be  the  happiness  of  her  old  age, 

Or  bring  her  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave, 

Her  words  grew  inarticulate,  and  sobs 

Alone  found  utterance ;  and  he,  whose  cheek 

Was  flushed  with  eagerness,  whose  ardent  eye 

Gave  animated  promise  of  the  fame 

That  would  be  his,  whose  ear  already  rang 

With  the  load  trumpet^  war-song,  felt  these  dittttm 

Fade  for  a  moment,  and  almost  renounced 

The  fields  he  panted  for,  since  they  must  cost 

Such  tears  as  these.  The  churchyard  left,  they  passed 

Down  by  a  hawthorn  hedge, 'where  the  sweet  May 

Had  E^wered  its  white  luxuriance,  intermixed 

With  crimson  clusters  of  the  wilding  rase, 

And  linked  with  honeysuckle.    O'er  the  path 

Many  an  aaeient  oak  and  stately  elm 

Spread  its  green  canopy.  ^  How  Edward's  eye 

Lingered  on  each  familiar  sight,  as  if 

Even  to  things  inanimate  he  would  bid 

A  last  farewell !    They  reached  the  cottage  gate^ 

Ifis  horse  stood  ready ;.  many,  too,  were  theie, 

Who  came  to  say  good-bye,  and  kindly  wish 

To  the  young  soldier  healtli  and  happiness. 

It  is  a  sweet,  albeit  most  painful,  feeling 

fo  know  we  are  regretted.    "  Farewell "  said 
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And  oft  repeated,  one  last  wild  embrace 
Given  to  his  pale  motlier,  who  stood  there, 
Her  cold  hands  pressed  upon  a  brow  as  cold, 
In  all  the  bursting  heart's  full  agony — 
One  last,  last  kiss, — ^he  sprang  upon  his  horse 
And  urged  his  utmost  speed  with  spur  and  rein. 
He  is  past    .    .    .    out  of  sight    .    . 

The  muffled  drum  is  rolling,  and  the  low 

Notes  of  the  death-march  float  upon  the  wind, 

And  stately  steps  are  pacing  round  that  square 

With  slow  and  measured  tread ;  but  every  brow 

Is  darkened  with  emotion,  and  stem  eyes, 

That  looked  Unshrinking  on  the  face  of  death. 

When  met  in  battle, .are  now  moist  with  tears. 

The  silent  ring  is  formed,  and  in  the  midst 

Stands  the  deserter !    Can  this  be  the  same, 

The  young,  the  gallant  Sdward  ?  and  are  these 

The  laurels  promised  in  his  early  dreams  ? 

Those  fettered  hands,  this  doom  of  open  shame . 

Alas !  for  young  and  passionate  spirits !    Soon 

False  lights  will  dazzle.    He  had  madly  joined 

The  rebel  banner !    O  'twas  pride  to  link 

His  fate  with  Erin's  patriot  few,  to  fight 

For  liberty  or  the  grave !    But  he  was  now 

A  prisoner :  yet  there  he  sto<5d,  as  firm 

As  though  his  feet  were  not  upon  the  tomb : 

His  cheek  was  pale  as  marble,  and  as  cold ; 

But  his  lip  trembled  not,  and  his  dark  eyes 

Glanced  proudly  round.     But  when  they  bared  hifl 

breast  • 
For  the  death-shot,  and  took  a  portrait  thence, 
*He  clenched  his  hands,  and  gasped,  Qnd  one  deep  eob 
Of  agony  burst  from  him ;  and  he  hid 
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Hk  ftce  awhile— his  mothet's  look  was  there. 
He  could  not  steel  his  sool  when  he  recalled 
The'bitleraess  of  her  despair.    It  passed— 
That  moment  of  wild  angaish ;  he  knrit  down; 
That  sunbeam  shed  its  gUaj  over  one, 
Young,  proud,  and  brave,  nerved  in  deep  enwgy. 
The  next  fell  over  cold  and  bloody  clay. 

There  is  a  deep  voiced  sound  from  yonder  vale. 
Which  ill  accords  with  the  sweet  music  made 
By  the  light  birds  nestling  by  those  green  elms ; 
And,  a  strange  contrast  to  the  blossomed  thorns, 
Dark  plumes  are  waving,  and  a  silent  hearse 
Is  winding  through  that  lane.    They  told  it  bore 
A  widow,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart: 
Her  child,  her  soul's  last  treasure,— he  had  been 
Shot  for  desertion !  ^ 


CONISTON  WATEE. 

Thou  lone  and  lovely  water,  would  I  were 

A  dweller  by  thy  deepest  solitude ! 

How  weary  am  I  of  my  present  life, 

Its  falsehoods,  and  its  fantasies — ^its  noise 

And  the  unkindly  hurry  of  the  crowd, 

'Mid  whom  my  days  are  numbered !  I  would  watch 

The  tremulous  vibration  of  the  rays 

The  moon  sends  down  to  kiss  thy  quiet  waves ; 
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And  when  they  died,  wish  I  could  die  like  them* 
Melting  upon  the  still  and  silvery  air:  • 
Or  when  the  autumn  scatters  the  wan  leavea 
Like  ghosts,  I'd  meditate  above  their  fall, 
And  say  "  So  perish  all  our  earthly  hopes." 
So  is  the  heart  left  desolate  and  bare, 
And  on  us  falls  the  shadow  of  the  tomb, 
Before  we  rest  within  it 


EXPECTATION. 


She  looked  from  out  the  window 

With  long  and  asking  gaze, 
From  the  gold-clear  light  of  morning 

To  the  twilight's  purple  haze. 
Cold  and  pale  the  planets  shone. 
Still  the  girl  kept  gazing  on. 
From  her  white  and  weary  forehead 

Droopeth  the  dark  hair. 
Heavy  with  the  dews  of  evening. 

Heavier  with  her  care ; 
Falling  as  the  shadows  fall. 
Till  flung  round  her  like  a  palL 

When  from  the  carved  lattice 

First  she  leant  to  look. 
Her  bright  face  was  written 

Like  some  pleasant  book  * 
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Her  wann  cheek  the  red  air  quaffed. 
And  her  eyes  looked  out  and  laughed. 
She  is  leaning  back  now  languid, 

And  her  cheek  is  white ; 
Only  on  the  drooping  eyelash 

Glistens  tearful  light 
Color,  sunshine  hours  are  gone, 

Yet  the  lady  watches  on. 

Human  heart,  this  histoiy 

Is  thy  faded  lot ; 
Even  such  thy  watching. 

For  what  cometh  not, 
Till  with  anxious  waiting  dull, 
Round  thee  fades  the  beautiful. 
Still  thou  seekest  on,  though  weary. 

Seeking  still  in  vain: 
Daylight  deepens  into  twilight, 

What  has  been  thy  gain? 
Death  and  night  are  closing  round, 
All  that  thou  hast  sought  unfound. 


WARNING. 


PaAT  thee,  maiden,  hear  him  not ! 
Take  thou  warning  by  my  lot ; 
Read  my  scroll,  and  mark  thou  all 
I  can  tell  thee  of  thy  thrall. 
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Thou  hast  owned  that  youthfbl  breast 
Trettsures  its  moet  dangerous  gaest; 
Thou  hast  owned  that  love  is  there : 
Though  no  features  he  may  wear, 
Such  as  would  a  saint  deceive, 
Win  a  skeptic  to  believe, 
Only  for  a  time  that  brow 
Will  seem  what  tie  seeming  now. 
I  have  said,  heart,  be  content ! 
For  Love's  power  o%r  thee  is  spent 
That  I  love  not  now,  O  true ! — 
I  have  bade  such  dreams  adieu : 
Therefore  deemest  thou  my  heart 
Saw  them  tranquiUy  depart ; 
^hat  they  past,  nor  left  behind, 
Wreck  and  ruin  in  my  mind. 
Thou  art  in  the  summer  hour 
Of  first  passion's  early  power; 
I  am  in  the  autumn  day 
Of  its  darkness  and  decay. 
—Seems  thine  idol  now  to  thee 
Even  as  a  divinity  ? 
Such  the  faith  that  I  too  held ; 
Not  the  less  am  I  compelled 
All  my  heart-creed  to  gainsay, 
Own  my  idol  gilded  clay, 
And  yet  pine  to  dream  again 
What  I  know  is  w;orse  than  vain. 
Ay,  I  did  love,  and  how  well, 
Let  thine  own  fond  weakness  teD ; 
Still  upon  the  softened  mood 
Of  my  twilight  solitude. 
Still  upon  my  midnight  tear 
Rises  image  all  too  dear 
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Dark  and  stany  eyes,  whose  light 

Make  the  glory  of  the  night ; 

Brow  like  ocean's  morning  foamy 

For  each  noble  thopght  a  home. 

Well  such  temple's  fair  outline 

Seemed  the  spirit's  fitting  shrine. 

— Is  he  hero,  who  hath  won 

Fields  vfe  shrink  to  think  upon  ? 

Patriot,  on  whose  gifled  tongue 

Senates  in  their  wonder  hung  ? 

Sage,  before  whose  gifted  eyes 

Nature  spreads  her  mysteries  ? 

Bard,  to  whose  charmed  lute  is  given 

All  that  earth  can  breathe  of  heaven? — 

Seems  thy  lover  these  to  thee  ? 

Even  more  seemed  mine  to  me. 

Now,  my  fond  belief  is  past ; 

Strange,  methinks,  if  thine  should  lait 

*^ Be  content,  thou  lovest  not  now:" 

Free,  thou  sayest, — dream'st  thou  how? 

Loathing  wouldst  thou  shun  dismayed 

Freedom  by  such  ransom  paid. 

— Girl,  for  thee  I'll  lay  aside 

Veil  of  smiles  and  mask  of  prido ; 

Shrouds  that  only  ask  of  Fate 

Not  to  seem  so  desolate. 

— I  am  young — ^but  age's  snow 

Hides  not  colder  depths  below ; 

I  am  gay,— but  such  a  light 

Shines  upon  the  grave  by  night 

Yet  mine  is  a  common  tale ; 

Hearts  soon  changed,  and  vows  were  frail; 

Each  one  blamed  the  other's  deed, 

Yet  both  felt  they  were  agreed 
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Ne'er  again  might  either  prove 
Those  sweet  fallacies  of  love. 
Still  for  what  so  vain  I  hold 
Is  my  wasted  heart  grown  cold. 
Can  hopes  be  again  believed, 
When  tlieir  sweetest  have  deceived  ? 
Can  affection's  chain  be  trusted, 
When  its  dearest  links  have  rusted  r 
-  Can  life's  dreams  again  be  cherished. 
When  its  dearest  one's  have  perished  ? 
I  know  Love  will  not  endure ; — 
Nothing  now  to  me  seems  sure. 
— ^Maiden,  by  the  thousand  tears, 
Lava  floods  on  my  first  years ; 
By  the  nights,  when  burning  pain 
Fed  upon  my  heart  and  brain ; 
By  the  wretched  days  now  past, 
By  the  weary  days  to  last ; 
Be  thou  warned,  for  still  the  same 
Is  Love,  beneath  whatever  name. 
Keep  thy  fond  faith  like  a  thing 
Where  Time  never  change  may  bring. 
Vow  thee  to  thy  idol's  shrine, — 
Then,  maiden !  read  thy  fate  in  mine. 
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I  PRAT  thee  do  not  speak  to  me 

As  you  are  speaking  now ; 
It  brings  the  color  to  my  cheek, 

The  shadow  to  my  brow. 

I  pray  thee  do  not  look  at  me, 

I  cannot  bear  that  gaze ; 
Though  downcast  be  my  eye,  it  still 

Too  much  my  heart  betrays. 

I  feel  the  past  is  written  there, 
The  past,  long  since  gone  by — 

The  past,  where  feelings,  *  'uicies,  hopei» 
Alike  unburied  lie ; — 

Unburied,  for  their  restless  ghosts 

Still  haunt  the  sad  domain, 
And  mockeries  of  their  former  selves 

Come  thronging  back  again. 

But  changed  as  I  and  thou  art  changed, 

Or  rather  me  alone, 
I  never  had  your  heart — but  mine, 

Alas !  was  all  your  own. 

O,  magic  of  a  tone  and  word. 

Loved  all  too  long  and  well, 
I  cannot  close  my  heart  and  ear 

Against  their  faithless  spell— 
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I  know  them  false,  I  know  them  vain, 

And  yet  I  listen  on — 
And  say  them  to  myself  again, 

Long  after  thou  art  gone. 

r  make  myself  my  own  deceit, 

I  know  it  is  a  dream. 
But  one  that  fiom  my  earliest  youth 

Has  colored  lifb^s  deep  streaoL-- 

Frail  colors  flung  in  vain,  but  yet 
A  thousand  times  more  dear 

Than  any  actual  happiness 
That  ever  brightened  here. 

The  dear,  the  long,  the  dreaming  boim 
That  I  have  passed  with  thee, 

When  thou  \  idst  not  a  single  thonglil 
Of  how  th  ju  wert  wiUi  i 


I  heard  thy  voice — ^I  spoke  again — 

I  gazed  upon  thy  face ; 
And  never  scene  of  breathing  1^ 

Could  leave  a  deeper  trace, 

TlMm  all  that  fancy  conjured  up, 
And  made  thee  look  and  say. 

Till  I  have  loathed  reality, 
That  chased  such  dream  away. 

Now,  out  upon  this  foolishness. 
Thy  heart  it  is  not  mine ; 

And,  knowing  this,  how  can  I  waste 
My  very  soul  on  thine  ? 
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Alas !  I  have  no  power  to  choocie, 

Love  is  not  at  my  will ; 
I  say  I  must  be  careless,  cold, 

Bat  find  I  love  thee  stilL 

I  think  upon  my  wasted  life 

And  on  my  wasted  heart, 
And  tarn,  ashamed  and  sonowful, 

From  what  will  not  depart 

Thy  haunting  inflaence,  how  it  mocks 

My  efforts  to  forget ! 
The  stamp  love  only  seals  but  once 

Upon  my  life  is  set. 

I  hear  from  others 'gentle  words 

I  scarcely  heed  the  while ; 
Listened  to,  but  with  weariness, 

Forgotten  with  a  smile. 

Bat  thine,  though  chance  and  usual  words 

Are  treasured,  as  we  keep 
Things  lovely,  precious,  and  beloved* 

O  er  which  we  watch  and  weep. 

I  scarcely  wish  to  see  thee  now. 

It  is  too  dear  a  joy : 
It  is  such  i^llfect  happiness. 

It  must  have  some  alloy. 

I  dream  of  no  return  from  thee — 

Enough  for  me  to  love ; 
I  brood  above  my  silent  heart, 

As  o'er  its  nest  the  dove 

41* 
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But  speak  not,  look  not,  mock  mo  not 
With  light  and  careless  words ; 

It  wounds  me  to  the  heait,  it  jars 
My  spirit's  finest  chords. 

ni  not  forget  thee ;— let  me  dream 

About  thee  as  before. 
Bat,  ftrewell,  dearest;  yes,  farew^ 

For  we  mudt  meet  no  more; 


THE  COQUETTE. 


She  danced  upon  the  waters, 

Beneath  the  morning  sun, 
Of  all  old  Ocean's  daughters 

The  very  fairest  one. 
An  azure  zone  comprest  her 

Round  her  white  and  slender  side, 
For  her  gallant  crew  had  drest  her 

Like  a  beauty  and  a  bride. 

She  wore  her  trappings  gaily, 

As  a  lady  ought  to  do,     * 
And  the  waves  which  kissed  her  dafly 

Proud  of  their  mistress  grew. 
They  clung  like  lovers  round  her, 

And  bathed  her  airy  feet; 
With  white  foam-wreaths  they  botoid  her, 

To  grace  her,  and  to  greet 
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She  cut  the  blue  wave,  scorniiig 

Our  dull  and  common  land ; 
To  the  rosy  airs  of  morning, 

We  saw  her  sails  expand. 
How  graceful  was  their  drooping 

Ere  the  winds  began  to  blow, 
While  the  gay  Coquette  was  stooping 

To  her  clear  green  glass  below ! 


How  gallant  was  their  sweeping. 

While  they  swelled  upon  the  air ; 
As  the  winds  were  in  their  keeping, 

And  they  knew  they  were  so  fkir  * 
A  shower  of  spray  before  her, 

A  silvery  wake  behind, 
A  cloud  of  canvass  o'er  her, 

She  sprang  before  the  wind. 


She  was  so' loved,  the  fairy, 

Like  a  mistress  or  a  child ; 
For  she  was  so  trim  and  airy. 

So  buoyant  and  so  wild. 
And  though  so  young  a  rover, 

She  knew  what  life  could  be ; 
For  she  had  wandered  over 

Full  many  a  distant  sea. 


One  night,  'twas  in  September, 

A  mist  arose  on  high ; 
Not  the  oldest  could  remember 

Such  a  dense  and  darkened  sky : 
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And  small  dusk  birds  came  hovering  j  j 

The  gloomy  waters  o'er ; 
The  waves  mocked  their  sweet  sovereign, 

And  woul4  obey  no  more. 


There  was  no  wind  to  move  them, 

So  the  sails  were  furled  and  fast, 
And  the  gallant  flag  above  them 

Drooped  down  upon  the  mast 
All  was  still  as  if  death's  shadow 

Were  resting  on  the  grave ; 
And  the  sea,  like  some  dark  meadow, 

Had  not  one  rippling  wave: 


When  the  sky  was  rent  asunder 

With  a  flood  of  crimson  light. 
And  one  single  burst  of  thunder 

Aroused  the  silent  night 
Twas  the  signal  for  their  waking ! 

The  angry  winds  arose,  j  | 

Like  giant  captives  breaking 

The  chain  of  forced  repose. 


Yet  bravely  did  she  greet  them, 

Those  jarring  winds  and  wavei ; 
Ready  with  scorn  to  meet  them. 

They  who  had  been  her  slaves. 
She  faced  the  angry  heaven. 

Our  bold  and  fair  Coquette ; 
Her  graceful  sides  are  riven, 

But  she  will  brave  it  yet 
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Like  the  old  oak  of  the  forest, 

Down  comes  the  thundering  mast ; 
Her  need  is  at  the  sorest, 

She  shudders  in  the  blast 
Hark  to  that  low  quick  gushing ! 

The  hold  has  sprung  a-leak ; 
On  their  prey  the  waves  are  rushing 

The  valiant  one  grows  weak. 

One  cry,  and  all  is  quiet, 

There  is  nor  sight  nor  sound ; 
Save  the  fierce  gale  at  its  riot, 

And  the  angry  waters  round. 
The  mom  may  come  with  weeping, 

And  the  storm  may  cease  to  blow ; 
Bat  the  fair  Coquette  is  sleeping 

A  thousand  fathoms  low. 


THE  ORPHAN  BALLAD  SINGERa 

O,  WKABT,  weary  are  our  feet. 

And  weary,  weary  is  our  way ; 
Through  many  a  long  and  crowded  street 

We've  wandered  mournfully  to-day. 
My  little  sister  she  is  pale ; 

She  is  too  tender  and  too  young 
To  bear  the  autumn's  sullen  gale. 

And  all  day  long  the  child  has  sung. 
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She  was  our  mother's  favorite  child, 

Who  loved  hei^for  her  eyes  of  hliw, 
And  she  is  delicate  and  mild, — 

She  cannot  do  what  I  can  do.    . 
She  never  met  her  father's  eyes, 

Although  they  were  so  like  her  own, 
In  some  far  distant  sea  he  lies, 

A  father  to  his  child  unknown. 


The  first  time  that  she  lisped  his  name, 

A  little  playful  thing  was  she ; 
How  proud  we  were, — ^yet  that  night  came 

The  tale  how  he  had  sunk  at  sea. 
My  mother  never  raised  her  head ; 

How  strange,  how  white,  how  cold  she  grew  • 
It  was  a  hroken  heart  they  said — 

I  wish  our  hearts  were  broken  toa 


We  have  no  home — ^we  have  no  friends : 

They  said  our  home  no  more  was  ours ; 
Our  cottage  where  the  ash-tree  bends, 

The  garden  we  had  filled  with  flowew, 
The  sounding  shell  our  father  brought. 

That  we  might  hear  the  sea  at  home ; 
Our  bees,  that  in  the  summer  wroogfat 

The  winter's  golden  honeycomb. 


We  wandered  forth  'mid  wind  and  rain 
No  shelter  from  the  open  sky ; 

I  only  wish  to  see  again 
My  mother's  grave,  and  rest  and  die. 
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Alas !  it  is  a  weary  thing 
To  sin^  our  ballads  o*er  and  o'er ; 

The  songs  we  used  at  home  to  sing- 
Alas  I  we  have  a  home  no  more ! 


THE  NIZAM'S  DAUGHTER. 


She  is  as  yet  a  child  in  years, 

Twelve  springs  are  on  her  face, 
Yet  in  her  slender  form  appears 

The  woman's  perfect  gnice. 
Her  silken  hair,  that  glossy  black, 

But  only  to  be  found 
There,  or  upon  the  raven's  back, 

Falls  sweeping  to  the  ground. 

'TIS  parted  in  two  shining  braids 

With  silver  and  with  gold, 
And  one  large  pearl  by  contrast  aids 

The  darkness  of  each  fold. 
And,  for  she  is  so  young,  that  flowers 

Seem  natural  to  her  now. 
There  wreaths  the  champac's  snowy  showen 

Around  her  sculptured  brow. 

• 
Close  to  her  throat  the  silvery  vest 

By  shining  clasps  is  bound ; 
Scarce  may  her  graceful  shape  be  gaessed 

'Mid  drapery  floating  round. 
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But  the  small  curve  of  that  veined  tfarott,  ,  | 

•    Ijiko  marble,  but  more  warm,  I  j 

The  fairy  foot  and  hand  denote  j 

How  perfect  is  the  form. 


Upon  the  ankle  and  tlie  wrist 

There  is  a  band  of  gold ; 
No  step  by  Grecian  fountain  kissed 

Was  of  diviner  mould. 
In  the  bright  girdle  round  her  waist, 

Where  the  red  rubies  shine, 
The  kandjar's  glittering  hilt  is  placed, 

To  mark  her  royal  line. 


Her  face  is  like  the  moonlight  pale, 

Strangely  and  purely  fair. 
For  never  summer  sun  nor  gale 

Has  touched  the  softness  there. 
There  are  no  colors  of  the  rose. 

Alone  the  lip  is  red ; 
No  blush  disturbs  the  sweet  repose 

Which  o'er  that  cheek  is  shed. 


And  yet  the  large  black  eyes,  like  night, 

Have  passion  and  have  power ; 
Within  tiieir  sleepy  depths  is  light, 

For  some  wild  wakening  hour. 
A  world  of  sad  and  tender  dreams 

'Neath  those  long  lashes  sleep, 
A  native  pensiveness  that  seems 

Too  still  and  sweet  to  weep 
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Of  such  seclusion  know  we  naught ; 

Yet  surely  woman  here 
Grows  shrouded  from  all  conunon  thought, 

More  delicate  and  dear. 
And  love,  thus,  made  a  thing  apart, 

Must  seem  the  more  divine, 
When  the  sweet  temple  of  the  heart 

Is  a  thrice-veiled  shrine. 


THE  LAKE  OF  COMO. 

AoAiN  I  am  beside  the  lake. 
The  lonely  lake,  which  used  to  be 
The  wide  world  of  the  beating  heart. 
When  I  was,  love,  with  thee. 

I  see  the  quiet  evening  lights 
Amid  the  distant  mountains  shine ; 
1  hear  the  music  of  a  lute  ; 
It  used  to  come  from  thine. 

How  can  another  sing  the  song, 

The  sweet  sad  song  that  was  thine  own  ? 

It  is  alike,  yet  not  the  same ; 

It  has  hot  caught  thy  tone. 


Ah,  never  other  lip  may  catch 

The  sweetness  round  thine  own  that  clung ; 
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To  me  there  is  a  tone  unheard, 
There  is  a  chord  unstrung. 

Thou  loveliest  lake,  I  sought  thy  shores, 
That  dreams  from  other  days  might  cast 
The  presence  elsewhere  sought  in  vain. 
The  presence  of  the  past 

1  find  the  folly  of  the  search, 
Thou  bringest  but  half  the  past  again ; 
My  pleasure  calling  faintly  back 
Too  vividly  my  pain. 

Too  real  the  memories  that  haunt 
The  purple  shadows  round  thy  brink — 
I  only  asked  of  thee  to  dream, 
I  did  not  ask  to  think. 

False  beauty  haunting  still  my  heart, 
Though  long  since  from  that  heart  removed; 
These  waves  but  tell  me  how  thou  weit 
Too  well  and  vainly  loved. 

Fair  lake,  it  is  all  vain  to  seek 
The  influence  of  thy  lonely  shore— > 
I  ask  of  thee  for  hope  and  love-  • 
They  come  to  me  no  more. 
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THE  NEGLECTED  ONE. 

And  there  is  silence  in  that  lonely  hall, 

Save  where  the  waters  of  the  fountains  fall, 

And  the  wind  s  distant  murmuring,  which  takes 

Sweet  messages  from  every  bud  it  wakes.. 

Tis  more  than  midnight ;  all  the  lamps  are  gone, 

Their  fragrant  oils  exhausted, — all  but  one, 

A  little  silver  lamp  beside  a  scroll, 

Where  a  young  maiden  leant,  and  poured  her  son], 

In  those  last  msords,  the  bitter  and  the  brief: 

How  can  they  say  confiding  is  relief? 

Light  are  the  woes  that  to  the  eyelids  spring. 

Subdued  and  softened  by  the  tears  they  bring ; 

But  there  are  some  too  long,  too  well  conceided, 

Too  deeply  felt, — that  are  but  once  revealed: 

Like  the  withdrawing  of  the  mortal  dart. 

And  then  the  life-blood  follows  from  the  heart ; 

Sorrow,  before  unspoken  by  a  sigh, 

But  which,  once  spoken,  only  hath  to  die. 

Young,  very  young,  the  lady  was,  who  now 

Bowed  on  her  slender  hand  her  weary  brow : 

Not  beautiful,  save  when  the  eager  thought 

In  the  soft  eyes  a  sudden  beauty  wrought : 

Not  beautiful,  save  when  the  cheek's  warm  bhish 

Grew  eloquent  with  momentary  flush 

Of  feeling,  that  made  beauty,  not  to  last. 

And  scarcely  caught,  so  quickly  is  it  past 

— Alas !  she  knew  it  well ;  too  early  throw 

'Mid  a  cold  world,  the  unloved  and  the  lone. 
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With  no  near  kindred  ties  on  whom  could  dwell 

Love  that  so  sought  to  be  beloved  as  well, 

Too  sensitive  for  flattery,  and  too  kind 

To  bear  the  loneliness  by  fate  assigned. 

Her  life  had  been  a  struggle ;  long  she  strove 

To  fix  on  things  inanimate  her  love  ; 

On  pity,  kindness,  music,  gentle  lore. 

All  that  romance  conld  yield  of  fairy  store. 

In  vain !  she  loved :-— «he  loved,  and  from  that  hoar 

Gone  were  the  quiet  loves  of  bird  or  flower ; 

The  unread  book  dropped  listless  on  her  knee, 

The  untouched  lute  hung  on  the  bending  tree, 

Whose  unwreathed  boughs  no  more  a  pleasant  shade 

For  the  lone  dreamings  of  her  twilight  made. 

— ^Well  might  she  love  him :  every  eye  was  tamed 

On  that  young  knight,  and  bright  cheeks  brigfatJBr 

burned. 
Save  one,  that  grew  the  paler  for  his  sake : 
Alas !  for  her,  whose  heart  but  beat  to  break ; 
Who  knew  too  well,  not- hers  the  lip  or  eye 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  swears  to  die. 
How  deep,  how  merciless,  the  love  repressed. 
That  robs  the  silent  midnight  of  its  rest ; 
That  sees  in  gathered  crowds  but  one  alone ; 
That  hears  in  mingled  footsteps  only  one ; 
That  turns  the  poet's  page,  to  only  find 
Some  mournful  image  for  itself  designed ; 
That  seeks  in  music  butthe  plaining  tone 
Which  secret  sorrow  ^whispers  in  its  own ! 
Alas  for  the  young  heart,  when  love  is  there, 
Its  comrade  and  its  confidant,  despair ! 

How  often  leant  in  some  unnoticed  spot, 
Her  very  being  by  the  throng  forgot, 
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Shrank  back  to  shun  the  glad  lamp's  mocking  xay. 
Passed  many  a  dark  and  weary  hour  away, 
Watching  tiie  young,  the  beautiful,  the  bright, 
Seeming  more  lovely  in  that  lonely  light ; 
And  as  each  fair  face  glided  through  the  dance, 
Stealing  at  some  near  mirror  one  swift  glance, 
Then,  starting  at  the  contrast,  seek  her  room, 
To  weep,  at  least,  in  solitude  and  gloom ! 
And  he,  her  stately  idol,  he,  with  eye 
Dark  as  the  eagle's  in  a  summer  sky. 
And  darker  curls,  amid  whose  raven  shade 
The  very  wild  wind  amorously  delayed. 
With  that  bright  smile,  which  makes  all  others  dim, 
So  proud,  so  sweet, — what  part  had  she  in  him  ? 
And  yet  she  loved  him :  who  may  say,  be  still. 
To  the  fond  heart  that  beats  not  at  our  will  ? 


Twas  too  much  wretchedness :— the  convent  cell, 
There  might  the  maiden  with  her  misery  dwelL 
And  that,  to-morrow  was  her  chosen  doom : 
There  might  her  hopes,  her  feelings  find  a  tomb. 
Her  feelings ! — no — pray,  struggle,  weep,  condemn— • 
Her  feelings, — ^there  was  but  one  grave  for  them. 
rTwas  her  last  night,  and  she  had  looked  her  last, 
And  she  must  live  henceforward  in  the  past 
She  lingered  in  the  hall,— he  had  been  there ; 
Her  pale  lips  grew  yet  paler  with  the  prayer 
That  only  asked  his  happiness.    She  took 
A  blank  leaf  from  an  old  emblazoned  book,    ^ 
Which  told  love's  chronicles  ;  a  faint  hope  stole,— 
A  sweet  light  o'er  the  darkness  of  her  soul — 
Might  she  not  leave  remembrance,  like  the  wreath 
Whose  dying  flowers  their  scents  on  twilight  breatho 
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Ju8£  one  faint  tone  of  music,  low  and  clear, 

Coming  when  other  songs  have  left  the  ear  ? 

Might  she  not  tell  him  how  she  loved,  and  pray 

A  mournful  memory  for  some  distant  day  ? 

She  took  the  scroll : — what  ?  bare  perhaps  to  scoril 

The  timid  sorrow  she  so  long  had  borne  ? 

Silent  as  death,  she  hid  her  face,  for  shame 

In  rushing  crimson  to  her  forehead  came ; 

Through  the  small  fingers  fell  the  bitter  rain. 

And  tremblingly  she  closed  the  leaves  again. 

— ^The  hall  is  lit  with  rose,  that  morning  hour, 

Whose  lights  are  colored  by  each  opening  flower : 

A  sweet  bird  by  the  casement  sat  and  sang 

A  song  so  glad,  that  like  a  laagh  it  rang. 

While  its  wings  shook  the  jessamine,  till  the  bloom 

Floated  like  incense  round  that  joyous  room. 

— They  found  the  maiden :  still  her  face  was  bowed, 

As  with  some  shame  that  might  not  be  avowed ; 

Th^  raised  the  long  hair  which  her  face  conceftled,^' 

And  ^e.is  dead, —  her  secret  unrevealed. 


THE  CHURCH  AT  POLIGNAa 

Kneel  down  in  yon  chapel,  but  only  one  prayer 
Should  awaken  the  echoes  its  tall  arches  bear ; 
Pale  mother,  pray  not  for  the  child  on  the  bed. 
For  the  sake  of  the  prisoner  let  matins  be  said ; 
Old  man,  though  the  shade  of  thy  gravestone  be  nigliy 
Yet  not  for  thyself  raise  thy  voice  to  the  sky ; 
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Young  maiden  there  kneeling,  with  blush  and  with  tear. 
Name  not  the  one  name  to  thy  spirit  most  dear. 
The  prayer  for  another,  to  Heaven  addressed, 
Comes  back  to  the  breather  thrice  blessing  and  blest 

Beside  the  damp  marsh,  rising  sickly  and  cold. 

Stand  the  bleak  and  stern  walls  of  the  dark  prison-hold ; 

There  fallen  and  friendless,  forlorn  and  oppressed, 

Are  they— once  the  flattered,  obeyed,  and  caressed. 

From  the  blessings  that  God  gives  the  poorest  exiled ; 

His  wife  is  a  widow,  an  orphan  his  child. 

For  years  there  the  prisoner  has  wearily  pined, 

Apart  from  his  country,  apart  from  his  kind ; 

Amid  millions  of  freemen,  one  last  lonely  slave, 

He  knoweth  the  gloom,  not  the  peace  of  the  grave. 

I  plead  not  their  errors,  my  heart's  in  the  cause, 
Which  bows  down  the  sword  with  the  strength  of  the 

laws ; 
But  Prance,  while  within  her  such  memories  live, 
With  her  triumphs  around,  can  afford  to  forgive. 
Let  freedom,  while  raising  her  glorious  brow. 
Shake  the  tears  from  her  laurels  that  darken, thero 

now; 
Be  the  chain  and  the  bar  from  yon  prison  removed, 
Give  the  children  their  parents,  the  wife  her  beloved. 
By  the  heart  of  the  many  is  pardon  assigned, 
For,  Mercy,  thy  cause  is  the  cause  of  mankind. 
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THE  PIRATE'S  SONG. 

To  the  mast  nail  our  flag,  it  is  dark  as  the  grave, 

Or  the  death  which  it  hears  while  it  sweeps  o'er  tho 

wave. 
Let  our  deck  clear  for  action,  oar  guns  be  prepared ; 
Be  the  boarding-axe  sharpened,  the  cimetar  bared ; 
Set  the  canisters  ready,  and  then  bring  to  me, 
For  the  last  of  my  duties,  the  powder-room  key. 
It  shall  never  be  lowered,  the  black  flag  we  bear ; 
If  the  sea  be  denied  us,  we  sweep  through  the  air. 

Unsna  "d  have  we  left  our  last  victory's  prey ; 

It  is  mine  to  divide  it,  and  yours  to  obey.     . 

There  are  shawls  that  might  suit  a  sultana's  white  nedr, 

And  pearls  that  are  fair  as  the  arms  they  will  deck : 

There  are  flasks  which,  unseal  them,  the  air  will  difl* 

close 
Diametta's  fair  summer,  the  home  of  the  rose. 
I  claim  not  a  portion ;  I  ask  but  as  mine, 
'TIS  to  drink  to  our  victory — one  cup  of  red  wine. 

Some  fight,  'tis  for  riches  ;  some  fight,  'tis  for  fame  | 
The  first,  I  despise,  and  the  last  is  a  name. 
I  fight,  'tis  for  vengeance.    I  love  to  see  flow. 
At  the  stroke  of  my  sabre,  the  life  of  my  foe. 
I  strike  for  the  memory  of  long  vanished  years ; 
I  only  shed  blood,  where  another  sheds  tears. 
I  cogie,  as  the  lightniiig  comes  red  from  above, 
O'er  the  race  that  I  loathe,  to  the  battle  I  love. 
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THE  KNIGHT  OF  MALTA. 


Thx  vessel  swept  in  with  the  light  of  the  morn,  x 

High  on  the  red  air  its  gonfalon  borne ; 
The  roofs  of  the  dwellings,  the  sails  of  the  mast, 
Mixed  in  the  crimson  the  daybreak  had  cast 

On  came  the  vessel : — ^the  sword  in  his  hand. 
At  once  from  the  deck  leapt  a  stranger  to  land. 
A  moment  he  stood,  with  the  wind  in  his  hair. 
The  sunshine  less  golden— the  silk  was  less  fidr. 

He  looked  o'er  the  waters— what  looked  he  to  see  ? 
What  alone  in  the  depths  of  his  own  heart  could  be. 
He  saw  an  old  castle  arise  from  the  main, 
The  oak  on  its  hills,  and  the  dee  on  its  plain. 

He  saw  it  no  longer ;  the  vision  is  fled ; 

Paler  the  pressed  lip,  and  firmer  the  tread. 

He  takes  from  his  neck  a  light  scarf  that  he  wore ; 

rris  flung  on  the  waters  that  bear  it  from  shore. 

Twas  the  gift  of  a  false  one ;  and  with  it  he  flung 
All  the  hopes  and  the  fancies  that  round  it  had  clung; 
The  shrine  has  his  vow — ^the  Cross  has  his  brand ; 
Ho  weareth  no  gift  of  a  woman's  white  hand. 

A  seal  on  his  lip,  an  oath  at  his  heart. 

His  future  a  warfare — he  knoweth  his  part 

The  visions  that  haunted  his  boyhood  are  o'er, 

The  young  knight  of  Malta  can  dream  them  no  mara 
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WESTMORELAND. 

Lone  yean  have  past  since  last  I  stood 

Alone  amid  this  mountain  scene, 
Unlike  the  future  which  I  dreamed 

How  like  my  future  it  has  been  I 
A  cold  gray  sky  o'erhung  with  clouds. 

With  showers  in  every  passing  shade, 
How  like  the  moral  atmosphere 

Whose  gloom  my  horoscope  has  made ! 

I  thought  if  yet  my  weary  feet 

Could  rove  my  native  hills  again, 
A  world  of  feeling  would  revive, 

Sweet  feelings  wasted,  worn  in  vain. 
My  early  hopes,  my  early  joys, 

I  dreamed  those  valleys  would  resUnre , 
I  asked  for  childhood  to  return, 

For  childhood,  which  returns  no  more. 

Surely  the  scene  itself  is  changed ! 

There  did  not  always  rest  as  now 
That  shadow  in  the  valley's  depth. 

That  gloom  upon  the  mountain's  brow. 
Wild  flowers  within  the  chasms  dwelt 

Like  treasures  in  some  fairy  hold. 
And  morning  o'er  the  mountains  shed 

Her  kindling  world  of  vapory  gold* 
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Another  season  of  the  year 

Is  now  upon  the  earth  and  me ; 
Another  spring  will  light  these  hills— 

No  other  spring  mine  own  may  be: ' 
I  must  retone  my  unstrung  heart, 

I  must  awake  the  sleeping  tomb ; 
I  must  recall  the  loved  and  lost, 

Ere  spring  again  for  me  could  bloom. 

Fve  wandered,  but  it  was  in  vain, 

In  many  a  far  and  foreign  clime, 
Absence  is  not  forgetfuhiess. 

And  distance  cannot  vanquish  time. 
One  face  was  ever  in  my  sight. 

One  voice  was  ever  on  my  ear ; 
From  all  earth's  loveliness  I  turned 

To  wish,  ah !  that  the  dead  were  here ! 

O !  weary  wandering  to  no  home, 

O !  weary  wandering  alone ; 
I  turned  to  childhood's  once  glad  scenes 

And  found  life's  last  illusion  flown. 
Ah !  those  who  left  their  childhood's 

For  after  years  of  toil  and  pain, 
Who  but  bring  back  the  breaking  heart, 

Should  never  seek  those  scenes  again. 


(504) 


DERWENT  WATER. 

I  KNEW  her— though  she  used  to  make 
Her  dwelling  by  that  lonely  lake. 
A  little  while  she  came  to  show 
How  lovely  distant  flowers  can  go. 
The  influence  of  that  fairy  scene 
Made  beautiful  her  face  and  mein. 
I  have  seen  faces  far  more  fair. 
But  none  that  had  such  meaning  there, 
For  to  her  downcast  eyes  were  given 
The  azure  of  an  April  heaven ; 
The  softening  of  those  sunny  hoois. 
By  passing  shadows  and  by  showeis 

O'er  her  cheek  the  wandering  red, 
By  the  first  wild  rose  was  shed. 
Evanescent,  pure,  and  clear, 
Just  the  heart's  warm  atmosphere. 
Like  the  sweet  and  inner  world, 
In  that  early  rosebud  furled. 
All  whose  rich  revealings  glow 
Round  the  lovelier  world  below. 
Light  her  step  was,  and  her  voice 
Said  unto  the  air,  rejoice ; 
And  her  light  laugh's  silvery  breaking 
Sounded  like  the  lark's  first  waking. 


Return  to  that  fair  lake,  return. 

On  whose  green  heathlands  grows  the  fern ; 
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And  mountain  heights  of  dark  gray  stone 
Are  bright  with  lichens  overgrowOi 
Thou  art  too  fay-like  and  too  fair 
For  our  more  common  clouded  air, 
Beauty  such  as  thine  belongs 
To  a  world  of  dreams  and  songi ; 
Let  thy  image  with  us  dwell, 
Lending  music  to  farewelL 


THE  WIDOW'S  MITB. 

It  is  the  fruit  of  waking  hours 

When  others  are  asleep, 
When  moaning  round  the  low  thatched  loof 

The  winds  of  winter  creep. 

It  is  the  fruit  of  summer  days 

Passed  in  a  gloomy  room, 
When  others  are  abroad  to  taste 

The  pleasant  morning  bloom. 

Tis  given  from  a  scanty  store, 

And  missed  while  it  is  given ; 
rris  given — ^for  the  claims  of  earth 

Arc  less  than  tJiose  of  heaven. 

Few  save  the  poor  feel  for  the  peer ; 

The  rich  know  not  how  hard 
It  is  to  be  of  needful  food 

And  needihl  rest  debarred. 
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Their  paths  are  paths  of  plenteousneas ; 

They  sleep  on  silk  and  down. 
And  never  think  how  heavily 

The  weary  head  lies  down. 

They  know  not  of  the  scanty  meal 
With  small  pale  faces  round; 

No  fire  upon  the  cold,  damp  hearth. 
When  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

They  never  hy  their  window  sit, 

And  see  the  gay  pass  by ; 
Yet  take  their  weary  work  again, 

Though  with  a  mournful  eye. 

The  rich,  they  give — ^they  miss  it  not — 

A  blessing  cannot  be 
Jjike  that  which  rests,  thou  widowed  one. 

Upon  thy  gift  and  thee ! 


HEBE. 


Youth!  thou  art  a  lovely  time, 
With  thy  wild  and  dreaming  eyes ; 

Looking  onwards  to  their  prime, 
Colored  by  their  April  skies. 

Yet  I  do  not  wish  for  thee, 
Pass,  O !  quickly  pass  from  me. 
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Thou  hast  all  too  much  unrest, 

Haunted  by  vain  hopes  and  feais ; 
Though  thy  cheek  with  smiles  be  drart, 
'  Yet  that  cheek  is  wet  with  tears. 
Bitter  are  the  frequent  showers, 
Falling  in  thy  sunny  hours. 

Let  my  heart  grow  calm  and  cold. 

Calm  to  sorrow,  cold  to  love : 
Let  affections  loose  their  hold, 

Let  my  spirit  look  above. 
I  am  weary — ^youth  pass  on. 
All  thy  dearest  gifts  are  gone. 

She  in  whdse  sweet  form  the  Greek 

Bade  his  loveliest  vision  dweu  j 
She  of  yon  bright  cup  and  cheek. 

Prom  her  native  heaven  fell . 
Type  of  what  may  never  last. 
Soon  the  heaven  of  youth  is  past 

O I  farewell — for  never  more 

Can  thy  dreams  again  be  mine ; 
Hope  and  truth  and  faith  are  o'er, 

And  the  heart  which  was  their  shrine 
Has  no  boon  of  thee  to  seek, 
Asking  but  to  rest  or  breaL 


i! 
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COTTAGE  COURTSHIP. 

Now,  out  upon  this  smiling, 
No  smile  shall  meet  his  sight ; 

And  a  word  of  gay  reviling 
Is  all  he'll  hear  to-night ; 

For  hell  hold  my  smiles  too  lightly. 
If  he  always  sees  me  smile ; 

Hell  think  they  shine  more  brightly, 

When  I  have  frowned  awhile 

• 

Tis  not  kindness  keeps  a  lover, 

He  must  feel  the  chain  he  wears '. 
All  the  sweet  enchantment's  over, 

When  he  has  no  anxious  cares. 
The  heart  would  seem  too  common, 

If  he  thought  that  heart  his  own ; 
Ah !  the  empire  of  a  woman 

Is  still  in  the  unknown. 

Let  change  without  a  reason, 

Make  him  never  feel  secure ; 
For  it  is  an  April  season 

That  a  lover  must  endure. 
They  are  all  of  them  so  faithless. 

Their  torment  is  your  gain  ; 
Would  you  keep  your  own  heait  scatUea^ 

Be  the  one  to  give  the  pain. 


(509) 


THE  PHANTOM, 

I  COME  from  my  home  in  the  depth  of  the  sea, 
I  come  that  thy  dreams  may  be  haunted  by  me ; 
Not  as  we  parted,  the  rose  on  my  brow, 
But  shadowy,  silent,  I  visit  thee  now. 
The  time  of  our  parting  was  when  the  moon  shone, 
Of  all  heaven's  daughters  the  loveliest  one ; 
No  cloud  in  her  presence,  no  star  at  her  sid?, 
She  smiled  on  her  mirror  and  vassal,  the  tide. 

Unbroken  its  silver,  undreamed  of  its  swell. 
There  was  hope,  and  not  fear,  in  our  midnight  farewell ; 
While  drooping  around  were  the  wings  white  and  wild. 
Of  the  ship  that  was  sleeping,  as  slumbers  a  child. 
I  turned  to  look  from  thee,  to  look  on  the  bower. 
Which  thou  hast  been  training  in  sunshine  and  shower ; 
So  thick  were  the  green  leaves,  the  sun  and  the  rain 
Sought  to  pierce  through  the  shelter  from  summer  in  vain. 

It  was  not  its  ash-tree,  the  home  of  the  wren, 

And  the  haunt  of  the  bee,  I  was  thinking  of  then ; 

Nor  yet  of  the  violets,  sweet  on  the  air. 

But  I  thought  of  the  true  love  who  planted  them  there. 

1  come  to  thee  now,  my  long  hair  on  the  gale. 

It  is  wreathed  with  no  red  rose,  is  bound  with  no  veil, 

It  is  dark  with  the  sea  damps,  and  wet  with  the  spray. 

The  gold  of  its  auburn  has  long  past  away. 

And  dark  is  the  cavern  wherein  I  have  slept, 
There  the  seal  and  the  dolphin  their  vigil  have  kepi ; 
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And  the  roof  is  incrusted  with  white  coral  cells, 
Wherein  the  strange  insect  that  haildeth  them  dwel]& 
There  is  life  in  the  shells  that  are  strewed  o'er  the 

sands, 
Not  filled  but  with  mosic  as  on  our  own  strands ; 
Around  roe  are  whitening  the  bones  of  the  desad^ 
And  a  starfish  has  grown  to  the  rock  overheads 

Sometimes  a  vast  shadow  goes  darkly  along, 

The  sburk  or  the  sword-fish,  the  fearful  and  strong : 

There  is  fear  in  the  eyes  that  are  glaring  around, 

As  they  pass  like  the  spectres  of  death  without  aoiind: 

Over  rocks,  without  summer,  the  dull  sea-weeds  trail, 

And  the  blossoms  that  hang  there  are  scentless  and 

pale; 
Amid  their  dark  garlands,  the  water-snakes  glide, 
And  the  sponge,  like  the  moss,  gathers  thick  at  their 

side. 

O !  would  that  the  sunshine  could  fall  on  my  grave^ 
That  the  wild  flower  and  willow  could  over  it  wave ; 
O !  would  that  the  daisies  grew  over  my  sleep. 
That  the  tears  of  the  morning  could  over  me  weep. 
Thou  art  pale  'mid  the  dreams,  I  shall  trouble  no  moie^ 
The  sonow  that  kept  me  from  slumber  is  o'er ; 
To  the  depths  of  the  ocean  in  peace  I  depart, 
For  I  still  have  a  grave  greener  far  in  thy  heart! 


-.J 
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A  LEGEND  OP  TBIGNMOUTH. 

BoHC  few  brief  hoars,  my  gallant  baric, 
And  we  shall  see  the  shore ;   . 

My  native,  and  my  beautiful. 
That  I  will  leave  no  more. 

And  gallantly  the  white  sails  swept 

On,  on  before  the  wind ; 
The  prow  dashed  through  the  foai»|  and  left 

A  sparkling  line  behind. 

The  sun  looked  out  through  the  blue  sky, 

A  gladsome  summer  sun ; 
The  white  clifis  like  his  mirrors  show 

Their  native  land  is  won. 

And  gladly  from  the  tall  ship's  side 

Sir  Francis  hailed  the  land. 
And  gladly  in  his  swiftest  boat, 

Rowed  onward  to  the  strand* 

*<  1  see  my  father's  castle  walk 

Look  down  upon  the  sea ; 
The  red  wine  will  flow  there  to^iight. 

And  all  for  love  of  me. 


*^  I  left  a  gentle  maiden  there ; 

For  all  the  tales  they  say 
Of  woman's  wrong  and  faithlessnesi 

To  him  who  is  away : 
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"  111  wager  on  her  lily  hand, 

There's  still  a  golden  ring; 
But,  lady,  tis  a  plainer  one 
That  o'er  the  seas  1  bring." 

His  bugle  sound  the  turret  swept, 
They  met  him  in  the  hall ; 

But  'mid  dear  faces  where  is  hers. 
The  dearest  of  them  all  ? 

Ah !  every  brow  is  dark  and  sad, 

And  every  voice  is  low ; 
His  bosom  beats  not  as  it  beat 

A  little  while  aga 

They  lead  him  to  a  darkened  room, 

A  heavy  pall  they  raise ; 
A  face  looks  forth  as  beautiful 

As  in  its  living  days. 

A  ring  is  yet  upon  the  hand, 
Sir  Francis,  worn  for  thee ; 

Alas !  that  such  a  clay-cold  hand, 
Should  true  love's  welcome  be  * 

He  kissed  that  pale  and  lovely  mouth. 
He  laid  her  in  the  grave ; 

And  then  again  Sir  Francis  sailed 
Far  o'er  the  ocean  wave. 

To  east  and  west,  to  north  and  south, 
That  mariner  was  known ; 

A  wanderer  bound  to  many  a  shore, 
But  never  to  his  own. 
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At  length  the  time  appointed  came, 

He  knew  that  it  was  come ; 
With  pallid  brow  and  wasted  trtane^ 

That  mariner  sought  home. 

The  worn-out  vessel  reached  the  shore^ 

The  weary  sails  sank  down ; 
.  The  seamen  cleared  her  of  the  spoils 

From  many  an  Indian  town. 

And  then  Sir  Francis  fired  the  ship 

Yet  tears  were  in  his  eyes, 
When  the  last  blaze  of  those  old  plaakf 

Died  in  the  midnight  skies. 

Next  morning,  'twas  a  Sabbath  morn, 
They  sought  that  church  to  pray ; 

And  cold  beside  his  maiden's  tomb 
The  brave  Sir  Francis  lay. 

O,  Death !  the  pitying,  tiiat  restored 

The  lover  to  his  bride ; 
Once  more  the  marble  was  unclosed'-^ 

They  laid  him  at  her  side. 

And  still  the  evening  sunshine  sheds 

Its  beauty  o'er  that  tomb ; 
Like  heaven's  own  hope,,  to  mitigate 

Earth's  too  unkindly  doom. 


(514) 


THE  CITY  CHURCHYARD, 

I  PRAT  thee  lay  me  not  to  rest 
Among  these  mouldering  bones, 

Too  heavily  the  earth  is  prest 
By  all  these  crowded  stones. 

Life  is  too  gay — ^life  is  too  near — 

With  all  its  pomp  and  toil ; 
I  pray  thee,  do  not  lay  me  here. 

In  such  a  world-struck  soil 

The  ceaseless  roll  of  wheels  would  wake 

The  slumbers  of  the  dead ; 
I  cannot  bear  for  life  to  make 

Its  pathway  o'er  my  head. 

The  flags  around  are  cold  and  drear. 

They  stand  apart,  alone ; 
And  no  one  ever  pauses  here, 

To  sorrow  for  the  gone. 

No:  lay  me  in  the  far  green  fields 
The  summer  sunshine  cheers ; 

And  where  the  early  wild-flower  yields 
The  tribute  of  its  tears ; 

Where  shadows  the  sepulchral  yew, 
Where  droops  the  willow  tree ; 

Where  the  long  grass  is  filled  with  dew— 
O !  make  such  grave  for  me ! 
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And  passers-by,  at  evening's  close, 
Will  pause  beside  the  grave. 

And  momlize  o'er  the  repose 
They  fear,  and  yet  they  crave. 

Perhaps  some  kindly  hand  may  bring 

Its  offering  to  the  tomb ; 
And  say,  as  fades  the  rose  in  spring, 

So  fadeth  human  bloom. 


But  here  there  is  no  kindly  thought 

To  soothe,  and  to  relieve ; 
No  fancies  and  no  flowers  are  brought, 

That  soften  while  they  grieve. 

Here  Poesy  and  Love  come  not — 

It  is  a  world  of  stone ; 
The  grave  ia  bought — ^is  closed — ^forgot! 

And  then  life  hurries  on. 

Sorrow,  and  beauty — nature — ^love. 
Redeem  man's  common  breath; 

Ah !  let  them  shed  the  grave  above — 
Give  loveliness  to  death. 


im) 


THE  UNKNOWN  GRAVK 

There  is  a  little  loBely  grave 

Which  no  one  comes  to  see, 
The  foxglove  and  red  orchis  wave 

Their  welcome  to  the  bee. 
There  never  falls  the  morning  son, 

It  lies  beneath  the  wall, 
Bat  there  when  weaiy  day  is  done 

The  lights  of  sunset  fall ; 
Flushing  the  warm  and  crimson  air 
As  life  and  hope  were  present  there. 

There  sleepeth  one  who  left  his  heart 

Behind  him  in  his  song ; 
Breathing  of  that  diviner  part 

Which  must  to  heaven  belong ; 
The  laagoage  of  those  spiril  chofds, 

But  to  the  poet  known. 
Youth,  love,  and  hope  yet  use  his  wordS| 

They  seem  to  be  his  own. 
And  yet  he  has  not  left  a  name, 
The  poet  died  without  his  fame. 


How  many  are  the  lovely  lays    . 

That  haunt  our  English  tongue, 
Defimuded  of  their  poet's  praise, 

Forgotten  he  who  sung. 
Tradition  only  vaguely  keeps 

Sweet  fancies  round  this  tomb ; 
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Its  tears  are  what  the  wild  flower  wedp^ 

Its  record  is  that  bloom: 
Ah,  sarely  nature  keeps  with  her 
The  memory  of  her  worshipper. 


One  of  her  loyeliest  mysteries 

Such  spirit  blends  at  last, 
With  all  the  fairy  fantasies 

Which  o'er  some  scenes  are  cast 
A  softer  beauty  fills  the  grove, 

A  light  is  in  the  grass, 
A  deeper  sense  of  troth  and  love 

Comes  o*er  us  as  we  pass ; 
While  lingers  in  the  heart  one  line. 
The  nameless  poet-hath  a  shrine* 


THE  MISSIONARY. 

It  is  a  glorious  task  to  seek, 

Where  misery  droops  the  patient  hi^ad'? 
Where  tears  are  on  the  widow*^  cheeky 

Where  weeps  the  mourner  o'er  the  dead 


These  are  the  moments  when  the  heait 
Turns  from  a  world  no-  longer  deir  $ 

These*ftre  tile  miomenWto  impait 
The  only  hop^  still  constat  hdr^ 
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That  hope  is  present  in  our  land. 
For  many  a  sacred  shrine  is  there ; 

Time-honored  old  cathedrals  stand ; 
Each  village  has  its  house  of  prayer. 

O'er  all  the  realm  one  creed  is  spread— 
•  One  name  adored— one  altar  known. 
If  souls  there  be  in  doubt,  or  dread, 
Alas !  the  darkness  is  their  own. 

The  priest  whose  heart  is  in'his  toil 
Hath  here  a  task  of  hope  and  love ; 

He  dwells  upon  his  native  soil. 
He  has  his  native  sky  above. 

Not  so  beneath  this  foreign  sky : 
Not  so  upon  this  burning  strand ; 

Where  yonder  giant  temples  lie, 
The  miracles  of  mortal  hand. 

Mighty  and  beautiful,  but  given 
To  idols  of  a  creed  profane. 

That  cast  the  shade  of  earth  on  heaven, 
By  fancies  monstrous,  vile,  and  vain. 


The  votary  here  must  half  unlearn 
The  accents  of  his  mother  tongue ; 

Mast  dwell  'mid  strangers,  and  must 
Fruits  from  a  soil  reluctant  wrung. 


His  words  on  hardened  hearts  must  fall. 
Hardened  till  God's  appointed  hour;  . 

Yet  he  must  wait,  and  watch  oter  all. 
Till  hope  grows  faith,  and  prayer  has  power. 
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And  many  a  grave  neglected  lies, 
Where  sleep  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord ; 

Who  perished  'neaUi  the  sultry -skies, 
Where  first  they  preached  that  sacred  word. 

But  not  in  vain — their  toil  was  blest ; 

Life's  dearest  hope  by  them  was  won ; 
A  blessing  is  upon  their  rest. 

And  on  the  work  which  they  began. 

Yon  city,  where  oui:  purer  creed 

Was  a  thing  unnamed,  unknown. 
Has  now  a  sense  of  deeper  need, 

Has  now  a  place  of  prayer  its  own. 

And  many  a  darkened  mind  has  light, 
And  many  a  stony  heart  has  tears ; 

The  morning  breaking  o*er  the  night. 
So  long  upon  those  godless  spheres. 

Our  prayers  be  with  them~we  who  know 

The  value  of  a  soul  to  save. 
Must  pray  for  those,  who  seek  tft  show 

The  Heathen  Hope  beyond  the  grave. 


(520) 


THE  WISHING  GATE. 


Wishes,  no !  Lhave  not  one, 
Hope's  sweet  toil  with  me  is 
One  by  one  have'flkted  by, 
All  the  rainbows  of  the  sky. 
Not  a  star  could  now  unfold 
Aught  I  once  i^ishod  to  be  told. 
What  have  I  to  seek  of  thee? 
Not  a  wish  renudns  for  me. 


Let  the  soldier  pause  to  ask, 
Honor  on  his  glorious  task ; 
Let  the  parting  sailor  crave 
A  free  wild  wind  across- the^-wave ; 
Let  the  maiden  pause  to  frame 
Blessings  on  some  treasured  name ; 
Let  them  breathe  their  hopes  in  thee, 
Not  a  wish  remains  for  me. 


Not  a  wish !  beat  not  my  heart, 

Thou  hast  not  bade  thy  dreams  depart ; 

They  have  past,  but  left  behind 

Weary  spiilt,  wasted  mind. 

Ah !  if  this  old  charm  were  sooth, 

One  ^hiyet  might  t»x,}ia  truth ; 

I  would  ask,  however  vain, 

Nev^r  more  to  wish  again 


{581) 


THE  SHEPHERD  BOY. 

Like  some  vision  olden 

Of  far  otiier  time, 
When  the  age  was  golden, 

In  the  young  world's  prime 
Is  thy  soft  pipe  ringing, 

O  lonely  shepherd  boy. 
What  song  art  thoa  singing, 

In  thy  youth  and  joy  ? 


Or  art  thou  complaining 

Of  thy  lowly  lot, 
And  thine  own  disdaining, 

Dost  ask  what  thou  hast  not  ? 
Of  the  future  dreaming, 

Weary  of  the  past. 
For  the  present  scheming. 

All  but  what  thou  hast 


No,  thou  art  delighting 

In  thy  summer  home, 
Where  the  flowers  inviting 

Tempt  the  bee  to  roam ; 
Where  the  cowslip  bending, 

With  its  golden  bells, 
Of  each  glad  hour's  ending 

With  a  sweet  chime  tells. 

44* 
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All  wild  creatures  love  hi  in 

When  he  is  alone, 
Every  bird  above  him 

Sings  its  softest  tone. 
Thtnkful  to  high  Haftven, 

Humble  in  thy  joy, 
Much  to  thee  is  given. 

Lowly  shepherd  boy. 


THE  WOODLAND  BROOK 

Thou  art  flowing,  thou  art  flowing, 

O  small  and  silvery  brook ; 
The  rushes  by  thee  growing, 

And  with  a  patient  look 
The  pale  narcissus  o'er,  thee  bends 
Like  one  who  asks  in  vain  for  friends. 

I  bring  not  back  my.childhoo^ 
Sweet  comrade  of  its  hours ; 

The  music  of  the  wild  wood, 
The  color  of  the  flowers ; 

Tney  do  not  bring  again  the  dream 

That  haunted  me  beside  thy  stnoauk 

When  black-lettered  old  romances 
Made  a  world  for  me  alcme ; 

O,  days  of  lovely  fancies,  ^ 

Are  ye  forever  flown? 
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Ye  are  flod,  sweet,  vague,  and  yud, 
So  I  cannot  dream  again. 

I  have  left  a  feveriah  pillow 

For  thy  soothing  song : 
Alas,  each  fairy  billow 

An  image  bears  along ! 
Look  where  I  will,  I  only  see 
One  face  too  much  beloved  by  me. 

In  vain  my  heart  remembers 
What  pleasure  used  to  be ; 

My  past  thoughts  are  but  embers 
Consumed  by  love  for  thee. 

I  wish  to  love  thee  less — and  feel 

A  dfieper  fondness  o'er  me  steal 


THE  DANCING  GIRL. 


A  LIGHT  and  joyous  figure,  one  that  seems 

As  if  the  air  were  her  own  element ; 

Begirt  with  cheerful  thoughts,  and  bringing  back 

Old  days,  when  nymphs  upon  Arcadian  plains 

Made  musical  the  wind,  and  in  the  sun 

Flashed  their  bright  cymbals  and  their  whitest  hands 

These  were  the  days  of  poetry — ^the  woods 

Were  haunted  with  sweet  shadows ;  and  the  caves 

Odorous  with  moss,  and  lit  with  shining  spars. 

Were  homes  where  Naiadej  met  some  graceful  youth 
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Beneath  the  moonlit  heaven— all  this  is  past ; 
Ours  ifi  a  darker  and  a  sadder  age ; 
Heaven  help  us  through  itl—tis  a  weary  world, 
The  dust  and  ashes  of  a  happier  time. 


DIRGE. 


Lat  her  in  the  gentle  earth, 
Where  the  summer  maketh  mirth ; 
Where  young  violets  have  birth ; 

Where  the  lily  bendeth. 
Lay  her  there,  the  lovely  one ! 
With  the  rose,  her  funeral  stone ; 
And  for  tears,  such  showers  alone 

As  the  rain  of  April  lendetli. 

From  the  midnight's  quiet  hour 
Will  come  dews  of  holy  power. 
O'er  the  sweetest  human  flower 

That  was  ever  loved. 
But  she  was  too  fair  and  dear 
For  our  troubled  pathway  here ; 
Heaven,  that  was  her  natural  sphere. 

Has  its  own  removed. 


^{ 
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SCENES  IN  LONDON* 

LiPE  in  lis  maay  fhapes.waa^theve, 

The  busy  and  the  giy : 
Faces  that  seemed  loo  youfig  and  fidr 

To  ever*  kiiovr  decay. 

Weahh^'Wkb  ks^  waste,  .its  poiniv  Mdipiide, 

Led  forth  its  glittering  tain ; 
And>feveity'8  pale  faee  beside 

Asked  aid,  and  aaked  in  vain. 


The  sbo^  werer  filled  finom  nuuiyla«ds*- 
Toys,  silks^and  gemsy and floven ; 

The  patiant^work  of  many  hands^ 
The  hope,  of  many  houis. 

Yet  'mid  life's  mymd  shapes  around, 

There  was  assigh.  of  death ; 
There  rdae  a  melanoholy  sound — 

The  bugle'sfWAiiing  bcealh. 


.They  played  a  mournful  Scottish  air, 

That  on  hia.  native  hill 
Had  caught  the  notes  the  night  maAi 

From  weeping  leaf  and  rill. 


'Twas  strajjige  to  hear  that  sad  wild 

Its  warning  music  shed, 
Rising  above  life's  huaiy  train, 

In  memory,  of  the  dead.  • 
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There  came  a  slow  and  silent  band 

In  sad  procession  by : 
Reversed  the  musket  in  each  hand, 

And  downcast  every  eye. 

TUey  bore  the  soldier,  to  his  grave ; 

The  sympathizing  crowd 
Divided  like  a  parted  wave 

By  some  dark  vessel  pLoughed 

A  moment,  and  all  Bounds  were  mate, 

For  awe  was  over  all ; 
You  heard  the  soldier's  measured  foot, 

The  bugled  wailing  calL 

The  gloves  were  laid  upon  the  bier, 
The  helmet  and  the  sword ; 

The  drooping  war-horse  followed  near, 
As  he,  too,  mourned  his  lord. 

Slowly— I  followed  too—they  led 
To  where  a  church  aroee. 

And  flung  a  shadow  o'er  the  dead 
Deep  as  their  own  repoee. 

Green  trees  were  there — ^beneath  the 

Of  one  was  made  a  grave ; 
.  And  there  to  his  last  rest  was  laid 
The  weaiy  and  the  brave. 

They  fired  a  volley  o'er  the  bed 

Of  an  unconscious  ear ; 
The  birds  sprang  fluttering  overhead, 

Struck  with  a  sudden  fear. 
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All  left  the  ground ;  the  bugles  died 

Away  upon  the  wind ; 

Only  the  tree's  green  branches  sighed 

O'er  him  they  left  behind. 

# 

Again,  all  filled  with  light  and  breath. 

Oy  great  extremes  of  life  and  death. 

How  strangely  do  ye  meet ! 

THE  ALTERED  RIVER. 

Thou  lovely  river,  thou  art  now 

As  fair  as  fair  can  be ; 

Pale  flowers  wreathe  upon  thy  brow, 

The  rose  bends  over  thee. 

Onlji  the  morning  sun  hath  leave 

To  turn  thy  waves  to  light, 

Cool  shade  the  willow  branches  weave 

When  noon  becomes  too  bright 

The  lilies  are  the  only  boats 

Upon  Ihy  diamond  plain, 

The  swan  alone  in  silence  floats 

Around  thy  charmed  domain. 

With  fairy  favors  starred. 

Of  melancholy  bard. 

• 
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Fair  as  thoaart,  thou  wilt  be  food 

For  many  a  thoaght  of  pain ; 
For  who  can  gaze  upon  thy  flood, 

Nor  wish  it  to  remain 
*    The  same  pure  and  unsullied  thing 

Where  heaven's  face  is  as  clear 
Mirrored  in  thy  blue  wandering 

As  heaven's  face  can  be  h^e. 

Flowers  fling  their  sweet  bonds  on  thy  breasCy 

The  willows  woo  thy  stay ; 
In  vain, — ^thy  waters  may  not  rest, 

Their  course  must  be  away. 
In  yon  wide  world,  what  wiw  thou  find? 

What  all  find — ^toil  and  care :  " 
Your  flowers  you  'have  left  behiadi 

Far  other  weight  to  bear. 

The  heavy  bridge  confines  your  8treai% 

Threugh  which  the  barges  toil ; 
Smoke  has  shut  out  the  sun's  -gkd  beull. 

Thy  wtttes  have  caught  the  ooiL    t 
On— on — though  weariness  it  be^- 

Bfi  sheal  and  barrier  crossed, 
Till  thott  hast  reached  the  migiity  mb. 

And  there  art  wholly  lost 


Bend  thou,  young  poet,  o'er  the 
Such  fato-iwill  be -thine  own; 

Thy  lute's  hope  is  a  morning.  dreM% 
And  wfasnihave  dreanis  noft^floMFii^ 
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THE  FORGOTTEN  ONE. 

No  shadow  rests  upon  the  place 

Where  once  thy  footsteps  roved ; 
Nor  leaf,  nor  blossom,  bear  a  trace 

Of  how  thou  wert  beloved. 
The  very  night-dew  disappears 
Too  soon,  as  if  it  spread  its  tears. 

Thou  art  forgotten !— thou,  whose  feet 

Were  listened  for  like  song ! 
They  used  to  call  thy  voice  so  sweet ; — 

It  did  not  haunt  them  long. 
Thou,  with  thy  fond  and  fairy  nurth— 
How  could  they  bear  their  lonely  hearth? 

There  is  no  picture  to  recall 

Thy  glad  and  open  brow  ; 
No  profiled  outline  on  the  wall 

Seems  like  tliy  shadow  now ; 
They  have  not  even  kept  to  wear 
One  ringlet  of  thy  golden  hair. 

When  here  we  sheltered  last,  appean 

But  just  like  yesterday ; 
It  startles  me  to  think  that  years 

Since  then  are  passed  away. 
The  old  oak  tree  that  was  our  tent, 
No  leaf  seems  changed,  no  bough  seems  rent 
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A  shower  in  Jane— a  summer  shower, 
Drove  us  beneath  the  shade ; 

A  beautiful  and  greenwood  bower 
The  spreading  branches  made : 

The  rain-drops  shine  upon  the  bougn, 

The  passing  rain — but  where  art  thoa  ' 

But  I  forget  how  many  showers 
Have  washed  this  old  oak  tree, 

The  winter  and  the  summer  hours, 
Since  I  stood  here  with  thee : 

And  I  forget  how  chance  a  thought 

Thy  memory  to  my  heart  has  brought 

I  talk  of  friends  who  once  have  wepc. 
As  if  they  still  should  weep ; 

I  speak  of  grief  that  long  has  slept, 
As  if  it  could  not  sleep ; 

I  mourn  o'er  cold  forgetfulness, 

Have  I,  myself,  forgotten  less  ? 

I've  mingled  with  the  young  and  fair. 
Nor  thought  how  there  was  laid. 

One  fair  and  young  as  any  there. 
In  silence  and  in  shade. 

How  could  I  see  a  sweet  mouth  shine 

With  smiles,  and  not  remember  thine  ? 

Ah !  it  is  well  we  can  forget. 

Or  who  could  linger  on, 
Beneath  a  sky  whose  stars  are  set — 

On  earth  whose  flowers  are  gone  ? 
For  who  could  welcome  loved  ones  near, 
Thinking  of  those  once  far  more-dear. 
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Oar  eariy  friends,  those  of  our  youth  ^— 

We  cannot  feel  again 
The  earnest  love,  the  simple  truth, 

Which  made  us  such  friends  then. 
We  grow  suspicious,  careless,  cold ; 
We  love  not  as  we  loved  of  old. 

No  nK>re  a  sweet  necessity, 

Love  must  and  will  expand ; 
Loved  and  beloving  we  must  be, 

With  open  heart  and  hand, 
Which  only  ask  to  trust  and  share 
The  deep  affections  which  they  bear. 

Our  love  was  of  that  early  time ; 

And  now  that  it  is  past, 
It  breathes  as  of  a  purer  clime 

Than  where  my  lot  is  cast ; 
My  eyes  fill  with  their  sweetest  team 
In  thinking  of  those  early  years. 

It  shocked  me  first  to  see  the  sun 

Shine  gladly  o'er  thy  tomb ; 
To  see  the  wild  flowers  o'er  it  run 

In  such  luxuriant  bloom. 
Now  I  feel  glad  that  they  should  keep 
A  bright  sweet  watch  above  thy  sleen. 

The  heaven  whence  thy  nature  came 

Only  recalled  its  own ; 
It  is  Hope  that  now  breathes  thy  name^ 

Though  borrowing  Memory's  tone. 
I  feel  this  earth  could  never  be 
The  native  home  of  one  like  thee. 
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Farewell !  the  early  dews  that  fall 

Upon  thy  grass-grown  bed, 

Are  like  the  thoughts  tiiat  now  recall 

Thine  image  from  the  dead. 

A  bleanng  hallows  thy  dark  cell — 

I  will  not  stay  to  weep.    Farewell ! 

1 

1 
THE  LFiGACY  OP  THE  LUTE. 

Come  take  the  late— the  lute  I  loved— 

'Tis  all  I  have  to  offer  thee ; 

And  may  it  be  less  fatal  gift 

/ 

Than  it  has  ever  been  to  me. 

My  sigh  yet  lingers  on  the  strings, 

The  strings  I  have  not  heart  to  break : 

^Wilt  thou  not,  dearest !  keep  the  lute 

For  mine— for  the  departed's  sake  ? 

But,  pray  thee,  do  not  wake  that  lute ; 

Leave  it  upon  the  cypress  tree ; 

I  would  have  crushed  its  charmed  chords. 

But  they  so  oft  were  strung  to  thee. 

The  minstrel-lute !  O,  touch  it  not. 

Or  weary  destiny  is  thine ! 

Thy  life  a  twilight's  haunted  dream— 

Thou,  victim,  at  an  idol's  shrine. 

Thy  breath  but  lives  on  others'  lips — 

Thy  hope,  a  thing  beyond  the  grave,- 
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Thy  heart,  bare  to  the  vulture's  beak— 
Thyself  a  bound  and  bartered  slave. 

And  yet  a  dangerous  charm  o'er  all, 
A  bright  but  ignis-fatuus  flame. 

Luring  thee  with  a  show  of  power, 
Dazzling  thee  with  a  blaze  of  flame. 

It  is  to  waste  on  careless  hearts 

•  The  throbbing  music  of  thine  own; 
Po  speak  love's  burning  words,  yet  be 

Alone— ay,  utterly  alone. 
I  sought  to  fling  my  laurel  wreath 

Away  upon  the  autumn  wind : 
In  vain, — ^'twas  like  those  poisoned  crowns 

Thou  may'st  not  from  the  brow  unbind. 

Predestined  from  my  birth  to  feed 

On  dreams,  yet  watch  those  dreams  depart , 
To  bear  through  life — to  feel  in  death — 

A  burning  and  a  broken  heart 
Then  hang  it  on  the  cypress  bough, 

The  minstrel-lute  I  leave  to  thee; 
And  be  it  only  for  the  wind 

To  wake  its  mournful  dirge  for  me. 

45* 
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THE  CITY  OP  THE  DEAD. 


Laurel  !  O,  fling  thy  green  boughs  on  the  air, 
There  is  dew  on  thy  branches,  what  doth  it  do  there  ? 
Thou  that  art  worn  on  the  conqueror's  shield, 
When  his  country  receives  him  from  glory's  red  field ; 
Thou  that  art  wreathed  round  the  lyre  of  the  bard, 
When  the  song  of  its  sweetness  has  won  its  reward. 
Earth's  changeless  and  sacred — ^thou  proud  laurel  tree! 
The  tears  of  the  midnight,  why  hang  they  on  thee  ? 


Rose  of  the  morning,  the  blushing  and  bright, 
Thou  whose  whole  life  is  one  breath  of  delight ; 
Beloved  of  the  maiden,  the  chosen  to  bind 
Her  dark  tresses'  wealth  from  the  wild  summer  wind. 
Fair  tablet,  still  vowed  to  the  thoughts  of  the  lover, 
Whose  rich  leaves  with  sweet  secrets  are  written  al] 

over; 
Fragrant  as  blooming — thou  lovely  rose  tree ! 
The  tears  of  the  midnight,  why  hang  they  on  thee? 


Dark  cypress !  I  see  thee — thou  art  my  reply, 
Why  tlie  tears  of  the  night  on  thy  comrade  trees  lie ; 
That  laurel  it  wreathed  the  red  brow  of  the  brave. 
Yet  thy  shadow  lies  black  on  the  warrior's  grave ; 
That  rose  was  less  bright  than  the  lip  which  it  prest, 
Yet  thy  sad  branches  bend  o'er  the  maiden'd  last  rest ; 
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The  brave  and  the  lonely  alike  they  are  sleeping, 
I  marvel  no  more  rose  and  laurel  are  weeping. 

IV. 

Yet  sunbeam  of  heaven !  thou  Tallest  on  the  tomb ; 
Why  pausest  thou  by  such  dwelling  of  doom  ? 
Before  thee  the  grove  and  the  garden  are  spread — 
Why  lingerest  thou  round  the  place  of  the  dead  ? 
Thou  art  from  another,  a  lovelier  sphere, 
Unknown  to  the  sorrows  that  darken  us  here. 
Thou  art  as  a  herald  of  hope  from  above  ; — 
Weep,  mourner,  no  more  o'er  thy  grief  and  thy  love  ! 
Still  thy  heart  in  its  beating ;  be  glad  of  such  rest, 
Though  it  call  from  thy  bosom  its  dearest  and  best. 
Weep  no  more  that  affection  thus  loosens  its  tie ; 
Weep  no  more  that  the  loved  and  the  loving  must  die ; 
Weep  no  more  o'er  the  cold  dust  that  lies  at  your  feet ; 
But  gaze  on  yon  starry  world — there  ye  shall  meet 


0  heart  of  mine !  is  there  not  one  dwelling  there 
To  whom  thy  love  clings  in  its  hope  and  its  prayer? 
For  whose  sake  thou  numberest  each  hour  of  the  day, 
As  a  link  in  the  fetters  that  keep  me  away ! 

When  I  think  of  the  glad  and  the  beautiful  home 
Which  oft  in  my  dreams  to  my  spirit  hath  come : 
That  when  our  last  sleep  on  my  eyelids  hath  prest, 
That  I  may  be  with  thee  at  home  and  at  rest : 
When  wanderer  no  longer  on  life's  weary  shore, 

1  may  kneel  at  thy  feet,  and  part  from  thee  no  more : 
While  death  holds  such  hope  forth  to  soothe  and  to  save, 
O,  sunbeam  of  heaven,  thou  may'st  well  light  the  grave  I 
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THE  IONIAN  CAPTIVE. 

Sadlt  the  captive  o'er  her  flowers  is  bending, 
While  her  soft  eye  with  sudden  sorrow  fills : 

They  are  not  those  that  grew  beneath  her  tending 
In  the  green  valley  of  her  native  hills. 

There  is  the  violet — not  frqm  the  meadow 
Where  wandered  carelessly  her  childish  feet ; 

There  is  the  rose — ^it  grew  not  in  the  shadow 
Of  her  old  home — it  cannot  be  so  sweet 


And  yet  she  loves  them — for  those  flowers  are  brmging 
Dreams  of  the  home  that  she  will  see  no  more ; 

The  languid  perfumes  are  around  her,  flinging 
What  almost  for  the  moment  they  restore. 

She  hears  her  mother's  wheel,  that,  slowly  turning. 
Murmured  unceasingly  the  summer  day ; 

And  the  same  murmur,  when  the  pine  boughs  bnmiiig, 
Told  that  the  summer  hours  had  passed  away. 

She  hears  her  young  companions  sadly  singing 
A  song  they  loved — an  old  complaining  tune ; 

Then  comes  a  gayer  sound— the  laugh  is  ringing   ' 
Of  the  young  children — ^hurrying  in  at  noon. 

By  the  dim  myrtles,  wandering  witli  her  sister. 
They  tell  old  stories,  broken  by  the  mirth 

Of  her  young  brother:  alas !  have  they  missed  her, 
She  who  was  borne  a  captive  from  their  hearth? 
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Sh^  starts— tbo  present  grows  th#  actual  sorrow, 
By  her  own  h«art  she  ]cnows  what  they  have  borne ; 

Yoang  as  she  is,  she  shudders  at  to-morrow, 
It  can  but  find  her  prisoner  and  forlorn.  *" 

What  are  tfie  glittering  trifles  that  surround  her— 
What  the  rich  shawl — and  what  the  golden  chain  ? 

Would  she  could  break  the  fetters  that  have  bound 
her, 
And  see  her  household  and  her  hills  again ! 


THE  CEDARS  OP  LEBANON. 

Ye  ancients  of  the  earth,  beneath  whose  shade 
Swept  the  fierce  banners  of  earth's  mightiest  killg||^ 

When  millions  for  a  battle  were  arrayed, 
And  the  aky  darkened  with  the  vulture's  win^. 

Long  silence  followed  on  the  battle-cries ; 

First  the  bones  whitened,  then  were  seen  no  more ; 
The  summer  grasses  sprang  for  summer  skies. 

And  dim  tradition  told  no  tales  of  yore. 

The  works  of  peace  succeeded  these  first  wars, 
Men  left  the  desert  tents  fbr  marble  walls ; 

Then  rose  the  towers  from  whence  they  watched  the 
sj;ars, 
And  the  vast  wonders  of  their  kingly  halls. 
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And  they've  perished— those  imperial  towers         « 
Read  not  ai^id  the  midnight  stars  their  doom ; 

The  pomp  and  art  of  all  their  glorious  hours 
Cfe  hidden  in  the  sands  that  are  their  tomb. 

And  ye,  ancestral  trees !  are  somewhat  shorn 
Of  the  first  stren^  uiat  marsed  earth's  earlite  clime ; 

Bat  still  ye  stand,  stately  and  tempest-worn. 
To  show  how  nature  triumphs  over  time. 

Much  have  ye  witnessed — ^but  yet  more  remains ; 

The  mind's  great  empire  is  but  just  begun ; 
The  desert  beauty  of  your  distant  plains 

Proclaim  how  much  has  yet  been  left  undone. 

Will  noc  your  giant  columns  yet  bellold 
The  world's  old  age,  enlightened,  calm,  and  free ; 

More  glorious  than  the  glories  known  of  old — 
The  spirit's  placid  rule  o'er  land  and  sea* 

All  that  the  past  has  taught  is  not  in  vain-^ 
Wisdom  is  garnered  up  from  centuries  gone ; 

Lo?e,  Hope,  and  Mind  prepare  a  nobler  reign 
Than  ye  have  known— Cedars  of  Lebanon  * 
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D£ATH  AND  THE  YOUTH. 


**  Not  yet-rthe  flowers  are  in  m j  path. 

The  sun  is  in  the  sky ; 
Not  yet — ^my  heart  ii  full  of  hope — 

I  cannot  bear  to  die. 

Not  yet— I  never  knew  till  now 
How  precious  life  could  be ; 

My  heart  is  full  of  love--0  Death ! 
I  cannot  come  with  thee ! " 

But  Love  and  Hope,  enchanted  twain. 
Passed  in  their  falsehood  by ; 

Death  came  again  and  then  he  i 
**  Fm  ready  now  to  die ! " 
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